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Editorials 


THE MAKING OF EUROPE 










VERYBODY knows Christopher Dawson’s brilliant 
5 book with the suggestive title The Making of Europe. 

Everybody ought to know an equally brilliant and 
much larger work, now being published in Switzerland, 
which, if translated into English, would have the same title.’ 
Its author, Gonzague de Reynold, was always attracted by 
the problem of Europe, similar in many respects to the prob- 
lem of his own country which he so rightly called in one of 
his earlier publications: La Suisse une et diverse. While, 
however, in Switzerland the elements of unity and diversity 
produced harmony, in Europe as a whole the interplay of 
these same elements ended in tragedy. L’Europe tragique 
—this is the title of Professor de Reynold’s first book on 
Europe, published before the last war. Writing on the same 
subject during and after that war, he was, of course, fully 
aware of an even more tragic situation. Yet, he succeeded 
in undertaking a much more comprehensive study of the 
very foundations of Europe in a dispassionate spirit of ob- 
jectivity and serenity. He was able to do it, not only because 
of his amazing scholarship, but even more because of his 
well-balanced, truly classical mind—in another of his recent 
books he expressed his admiration of the seventeenth century— 
and even more because of his profound Catholic culture which 























1La FORMATION DE L’EuROPE. By Gonzague de Reynold. Fribourg: Librairie de 
Université, s.a. Vol. I, pp. 279; vol. II, pp. 385; vol. III, pp. 409; vol. IV, pp. 273. 
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made him well qualified to discover the permanent values in 
Europe’s development. 

Like another, even more universal Study of History— 
Arnold J. ‘Toynbee’s famous work—G. de Reynold’s inquiry 
is not yet completed. But in both cases the reader can already 
realize that he is in the presence of an outstanding masterpiece. 
The Swiss scholar who, incidentally, is also a poet of rare 
distinction, started by asking, in a first volume, what Europe 
really is, and tried to find the answer by describing the geo- 
graphical and prehistoric background. In the second volume 
he studied, after so many others, the thought of ancient Greece 
and proved particularly original in the three concluding chap- 
ters, dedicated to la recherche de Dieu. Even more original, 
perhaps the best of all, is the following volume on Hellenism 
and its survival throughout the whole later course of European 
history. Here it is the historian of literature, particularly of 
French literature—de Reynold’s initial field—who fascinates 
the reader through both his erudition and his power of 
synthetic interpretation. The fourth volume begins the dis- 
cussion of the Roman Empire, emphasizing how that Empire 
contributed to the formation of the individual nations of 
modern Europe and studying with the author’s usual im- 
partiality the elements of greatness and those of decline in 
ancient Rome. 

What he says in conclusion about Rome’s permanence will 
be supplemented in the fifth volume, not yet published, deal- 
ing with the relations between Rome and the so-called Bar- 
barians. But the most important is to be the sixth and last 
volume on the Middle Ages, the roof of the whole structure, 
as stressed in the Introduction where the author promised 
to show, in his final conclusions, that “European civilization 
is synonymous with Christian civilization.” 

In view of the decisive importance of these conclusions, it 
would be impossible to write at present a full review of G-: 
de Reynold’s unusually rich contribution to what is much 
more than an interpretation of Europe. It will be, indeed, 
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a philosophy of European history, just as his book on Swiss 
democracy was a philosophy of the history of his native land. 

That book was very controversial and provoked heated 
discussions in Switzerland. G. de Reynold, in spite of his 
ideal of strict objectivity, has too strong convictions, always 
expressed in full sincerity, not to be controversial, whatever 
problem he chooses to discuss. Never before did he choose 
an issue of such magnitude, and therefore even those who 
fully agree with him on all basic principles may raise ob- 
jections against some of his statements. No really great work 
can escape, nor wishes to escape, such controversies. But that 
is precisely one of the reasons why it does deserve the attention 
of all cultivated minds. Nobody will be able, in the future, 
seriously to study the making of Europe without studying 
these remarkable volumes. 

An additional reason of their exceptional value is their high 
literary quality. G. de Reynold is, first of all, a writer with 
a truly Latin clarity. Experts in countless fields of human 
knowledge will be needed to discuss with competence the 
content of his work, but hardly anyone will equal the per- 
fection of his style and presentation. Reading him is such a 
pleasure that to recommend a translation is almost unfair. 
One of Europe’s noblest spiritual leaders ought to find a large 
audience in America, if and when, as all his friends hope, he 
comes to this country to convey to us his inspiring message. 

Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 

* %* * 




































POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY 


fruitful in the USSR and see there not an enemy but an 
ally of all that is best in the religions of the world.” With 
these words the Very Reverend Dr. Johnson concludes a recent 
book on Russia.’ 


] AM conscious of something splendid, heart-elevating and 







1SovieT Russia SINCE THE WAR. By the Very Reverend Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury. New York: Boni & Gaer, 1947. Pp. ix, 270. $3.00. 
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The author’s position in the Church of England helps him 
reach a large public. One of his earlier contributions to the 
subject is said to have been sold in two million copies. It is 
obviously worth while to study the foundations of the ex- 
tremely favorable certificate granted by him to Communism 
in action. 

The author says that he recently spent three months in 
Russia and traveled “northwards to Leningrad, southwards to 
Stalingrad, still farther southwards to the republics of Ar- 
menia and Georgia and then still farther eastwards to Asiatic 
Tashkent and Samarkand... . Few [he says] ever saw more 
or traveled farther than [he] in three months.” 

But when was this? In this regard, the author performs a 
real tour-de-force. On many occasions he mentions the exact 
day (say, May 5), but never the year. The title of the book 
and its publication late in 1947 suggest that he was in Russia 
in 1947. But the book contains irrefutable evidence of the 
fact that the trip took place in 1945. Reporting his interview 
with “Generalissimo Stalin,” the author says: ““We spoke of 
the forthcoming British elections and I assured him that if 
not at this election certainly at its successor the Labor Party 
would be returned to power.” But these elections took place 
in July, 1945! And then the author speaks of his presence 
at the election of the Catholicos (Patriarch) of the Armenian 
Church. These elections also took place in the summer of 
1945. It is true that the book contains some data relating to 
1946; but these data (for instance, concerning the Fourth 
Five Year Plan) are of common knowledge and obviously 
have been included to make up-to-date a report which basical- 
ly is not so. 

The report consists of three loosely connected components: 
first, interviews with Soviet personalities, high ranking or not, 
but always pro-Soviet; second, notes on some particularly 
interesting phases of the trip, for instance, the visit to the 
Caucasus and Central Asia; third, surveys of some phases of 
the social and cultural transformation of Russia under the 
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Soviets. The interviews probably correctly reproduce what 
the author heard: Stalin, Patriarch Alexei and others are 
ascribed exactly those words which one would expect from 
them. Travel notes are vivid and picturesque. Surveys are 
uneven. That on economics is very bad, but those on public 
health, the theater and literature are rather realistic; there, 
plans and deeds are distinguished, and some criticism is of- 
fered. 

Nevertheless, as a whole the book is a conspicuous case of 
gross misrepresentation. What vitiates the concrete statements 
is the general background on to which they are projected. On 
that surface these main lines of distortion clearly appear. 

First, the terms Russian and. Communist are consistently 
identified. ‘““The same simple words mean different things to 
Russians and to us,” says the author. ‘Freedom means to us 
primarily the right to express our preferences in speech or 
print... to Russians it means primarily the right to food, to 
work, to education, to medical assistance.” In another place 
the author asserts that the Russians accept the Communist 
creed as we accept modern science. Had he said ““Communists”’ 
instead of “Russians,” his statement would have been correct. 
As it stands, it is one which can be neither confirmed nor re- 
futed because, in a dictatorship, there is no means of establish- 
ing how the people think and what they really want. 

Second, regarding all controversial questions, the official 
view is unquestioningly endorsed. The author has no doubt 
that planned economy has resulted in an increase of wealth 
which has raised the peoples of the Soviet Union from poverty 
to decent standards of living, that in the USSR the workers 
are owners of industry and know it, that the achievements of 
collective farming are brilliant, that the Soviet people have a 
full share in planning, that the various governmental bodies 
are really elected by the people, so that government by the 
people is achieved, that the Soviet citizens enjoy the liberty of 
speech, assembly, and so on, that the population of the Baltic 
states freely voted to become part of the Soviet Union, that the 
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Red Army was built up by Stalin, even that the American 
press belongs to multimillionaires. 

Third, all the evils observable in present-day Russia are 
ascribed to the German invasion. The obvious implication is 
that, without that invasion, the situation would have been truly 
glorious. 

Fourth, unavoidable statements about some unpleasant as- 
pects of present-day life are consistently diluted by statements 
about the planned future, with almost imperceptible transi- 
tions between the two. This is especially the case in regard to 
railroads and housing and the rather fantastic plan of “coup- 
ing five seas” by gigantic waterways. 

Fifth, many aspects of Soviet life receive a peculiar in- 
terpretation, making them look much more acceptable than 
they really are. The Communists, says the author, imposed no 
censorship on literature. True, but he does not mention the fact 
that, since all printing presses are at the government’s disposal, 
there is no need of censorship. Persuasion, not force, was used 
to induce the women to enter into industrial life. In reality, not 
persuasion, but economic pressure was used: wages were and 
are so low that married women must be gainfully employed to 
help meet the two ends of the family budget. No purchase 
price and no rent is demanded by the state from the collective 
farmers. True, but the author omits to say that the land now 
tilled by the collective farmers had been their own since the 
Emancipation Act of 1861. 

Sixth, in emphasizing some of the commendable actions of 
the Communist government the author does not mention that, - 
until recently, it acted in the opposite direction. This is the 
case in regard to the prohibition of abortion, the fostering of 
family life and the reasonable school curriculum. 

Seventh, the past is often distorted to make the present look 
brighter. The author lauds the Communist government for the 
introduction of direct taxes, but does not mention that the 
income tax was introduced in Russia in 1916. He praises the 
Soviet government for health insurance, but forgets to say that 
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it was enacted in 1912. The national income of 1913 is com- 
pared with the income expected in 1950, but the comparison is 
made in rubles with no regard to the fact that today the pur- 
chasing power of the ruble is approximately twenty times 
lower than it was in 1913. 

In addition to such misrepresentation, the book is full of 
errors based on superficial knowledge of Russia’s past and 
present. The author seems to believe that in old Russia women 
possessed no rights, that a woman could be forced to enter a 
convent, that 80 per cent of the population were illiterate, that 
Stalin was subjected to a particularly vicious kind of corporal 
punishment (in reality, abolished in 1863). In regard to recent 
facts the author boldly asserts that, together with the Empire, 
the Russian Church collapsed, that no decline of population 
took place in 1930-34 (he obviously never read Lorimer’s ex- 
cellent book), that one-third of the territory of the Soviet 
Union was occupied by the Germans (in reality, this happened 
to one-third of the European part of the territory), that Alexei 
was elected Patriarch of Russia immediately after the permis- 
sion to proceed to elections was granted (in reality, Sergius 
was elected), that inflation has been avoided (in reality, it has 
reached astronomic proportions which provoked a drastic de- 
valuation in December, 1947), that the Soviets have aban- 
doned the Tsarist dream of annexing the Straits (probably, he 
does not bother to read the daily papers). 

One mistake in geography is illuminating. The author af- 
firms that the Sevan Lake (in Armenia) is “the highest large 
lake in the world.” In reality, Titicaca, in South America, ‘is 
iocated twice as high and its surface is four times larger. A 
minor mistake, the reader may say. Of course; but why did it 
occur? Obviously, the author has reproduced a statement made 
by some Soviet spokesman, and today every Soviet writer is 
obliged to assert that Russia has the lead in every field of 
human interest. That the author has uncritically reproduced 
this statement is tantamount to a crucial experiment concern- 
ing the reliability of his information. 
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Finally, Russian names are consistently and badly mis- 
spelled. Many cases are excusable, but not that of distorting 
Suvorov into Suvrov. 

Had the book been written by an obscure reporter, no great 
harm would have ensued. But the fact of its publication by the 
Dean of Canterbury gives to it quite another importance. In 
all fairness it must be said that the Church of England has 
dissociated herself from the author and explained the scan- 
dalous situation by reference to a little-known particularity of 
the law of England: the Dean of Canterbury is appointed by 
the Prime Minister who may or may not be a member of the 
Church of England. In the particular case, Dr. Hewlett John- 
son was appointed by Ramsay Macdonald, a “non-conformist,” 
who chose the man as one of the few Anglican clergymen with 
Socialist sympathies. 

As to the book, it is a contribution to political mythology of 
the most detrimental type, namely, subversive propaganda. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 

* * ® 


THE MIND OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


London was the complete destruction of the plates of 
Newman’s works. That was a source of lamentation in 
England during the summer of 1945 when many Newman 
scholars and hundreds of devotees assembled at Beaumont 
College, Old Windsor, on the centenary of his conversion 
to.honor the great Oratorian through a fresh appraisal of his 
many-sided genius. With the source of supply gone readers 
had recourse to secondhand bookshops whose Newmania in 
turn were soon exhausted. The few British catalogues to reach 
the United States with Newman items proved tantalizing, 
for invariably they were pounced on at home before American 
orders could cross the sea. 
The success of the week of conferences at Beaumont College 


A cond the tragic results of the Nazi air attacks on 
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outran even the most sanguine prophecies. The papers pre- 
sented on that occasion will, when published, prove a dis- 
tinguished addition to two other collections brought out in 
England in 1945, Homage to Newman and Newman Cen- 
tenary Essays, and a similar volume, American Essays for the 
Newman Centennial, which appeared in the summer of 1947. 
During the Beaumont Conference a project of intense interest 
was announced envisioning a definitive edition of Newman’s 
works each by a distinguished Newman authority. The esti- 
mated cost approximated $75,000 in United States money, of 
which about a fourth was already in hand. 

The inference from all this is unmistakable: Newman’s 
stature as thinker and man of letters, great as it was at his 
death, has increased steadily during the last two generations. 
If ever he ran the danger of becoming a great name rather 
than a great man the many studies made of him from a variety 
of angles in half-a-dozen languages as well as in his own on 
both sides of the Atlantic have banished it. Of what other 
eminent Victorian may we say as much? 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that the American 
branch of Longmans, Green and Company decided to publish 
a new edition of Newman’s works in this country under the 
editorship of Professor Charles Frederick Harrold of the 
Ohio State University, editor of 4 Newman Treasury and 
author of John Henry Newman. It is planned to publish three 
or four volumes a season until a set of about twenty volumes 
is completed. Dr. Harrold describes his purpose as “an attempt 
to provide, both for the general reader and the student, the 
latest and best texts of those works which bid fair to stand the 
test of time, as well as to present anew certain of his works 
which have primarily a historical interest, but which must 
be read or consulted if the reader wishes to understand the 
many-faceted mind of the author ... an attempt at a balanced 
and representative set, useful alike to Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, to students and readers and scholars of various points 
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of view.” The first offering consists of the Apologia, A Gram- 
mar of Assent, and The Idea of a University.’ 

Now that the Apologia, edited by Wilfrid Ward from the 
first edition, is no longer available admirers of Newman will 
be grateful to Professor Harrold for including in the Ap- 
pendices to the present issue Newman’s pamphlet containing 
the correspondence between himself and Kingsley, and the 
first two parts of the Apologia as they appeared in pamphlet 
form. The Apologia, as presented in the standard edition of 
Newman’s works, lacks these three units, omissions which do 
more credit to Newman’s heart than to his head and go far to 
explain why so many readers of the book, though predisposed 
to find it fascinating, grow weary and lay it aside.” Newman’s 
aim in this work, written in anguish and tears, was the vindica- 
tion of his intellectual honesty. His success was immediate 
and virtually universal. Even though Wilfrid Ward were 
correct in believing that Newman deliberately published the 
Newman-Kingsley correspondence with the intent to arouse 
Kingsley’s anger and thus render him less formidable, New- 
man’s intellectual honesty remains unimpeached. After all, 
the children of light are under no obligation to fling their 
weapons away in the face of enemy fire. Considered from 
every point of view, the Apologia as self-revelation and as 
literary art remains unequaled except by St. Augustine and 
Rousseau. 

Professor Harrold reminds us that 4 Grammar of Assent 
“was intended not to convert, not to argue anyone into agree- 
ing with Newman, but merely to enable the believer to under- 


1APOLOGIA PRO VITA SuA. By John Henry Cardinal Newman. New Edition, edited 
with a Preface and Introduction by Charles Frederick Harrold. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1947. Pp. xxii, 400. $3.50. 

A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. Pp. xxii, 394. $3.50. 

Tue IpEA OF A UNIVERSITY. Pp. xxxviii, 413. $3.50. 

2The Heart of Newman’s Apologia, arranged by Prof. Margaret R. Grennan of 
‘ Hunter College (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934), includes these three 
parts while omitting.such sections of the main narrative as appealed much more 
largely to Newman’s contemporaries than to the present generation. 
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stand what it means to hold a belief, religious or non-reli- 
gious.” Needless to say, Newman hoped and expected that it 
would convince many who read it with open minds. It is a 
meticulous study of the steps by which, despite a lack of 
knowledge of scientific proofs, we may reach conviction and 
are justified in our assent. When Newman declared that its 
basic problem—that of inference and assent in connection 
with religious faith—had been teasing him for twenty or 
thirty years, he probably referred to the period 1826 to 1843 
during which he had foreshadowed the book in his Oxford 
University Sermons. 

The answer Newman set out to find is the now famous 
“Tllative Sense” which Professor Harrold defines as “the 
spontaneous divination by the mind in concrete matters that 
a conclusion is inevitable if it is felt to be ‘as good as proved,’ 
even though not determined by a process of reasoning logically 
complete.” Father Benard’s definition is more simply stated 
as “the power of right judgment” which is “a natural gift or 
function of the intellect” and “which recognizes that converg- 
ing possibilities are true grounds for certitude.” 

Remembering the too often forgotten fact that Newman 
has important things to say to others besides the scholar and 
the special student, Professor Harrold suggests that the gen- 
eral reader turn to certain passages in 4 Grammar of Assent 
whose qualities of imagination and style stamp them as great 
literature: the long quotation from Newman’s “Tamworth 
Reading Room” articles; the definition of God and the treat- 
ment of conscience in section | of Chapter V; the definition 
of the nature of a religion in section 5 of Chapter VII; 
Newman’s discussion of logic, and his application of it to 
the textual problems of Falstaff’s death in Henry V, in sub- 
section | of section | of Chapter VIII; and the memorable 
summary of the tenets of a worldly or “civilized” religion 
in subsection | in section 2 of Chapter X. 

-4 Grammar of Assent is not only great literature and an 
example of masterly exposition but a revelation unsurpassed in 
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any other of Newman’s works of religious insight and the 
Original perspective of a great intellect. 

In his edition of The Idea of a University Professor 
Harrold made an important decision: to omit two chapters 
of “University Subjects” (“Elementary Studies” and “Uni- 
versity Preaching’”’) in order to make a place for what was 
Discourse V in the original edition of the Idea (1852) entitled 
“General Knowledge viewed as One Philosoplry” but omitted 
in the revision of 1859 and not restored in the definitive edition 
of 1873. This original Discourse V, reprinted from Newman’s 
posthumous and rare My Campaign in Ireland, will doubtless 
induce some readers to restudy “a conflict [in Newman’s 
mind] between viewing university education as a function 
of the Church and viewing it as a secular activity,” a matter 
on which Stockley has important things to say in his Newman, 
Education and Ireland, and Father Wise in Chapter IX of 
his recently published The Nature of the Liberal Arts. Other 
questions arise: did Newman desiderate “a culture in which 
the man of leisure was the crowning product’? In what sense 
might Hope-Scott, probably Newman’s ideal layman, be con-- 
sidered “a man of leisure’? Did Newman’s “gentleman,” as 
presented in his famous portrait, satisfy him, and does it satisfy 
us? If so, why should Miss Yardley say of it, “The altar is 
prepared but no fire has come down upon it’? 

These three volumes augur well for those which are to 
follow. The format is completely satisfying to hand and eye; 
The Idea and the Apologia contain important material not 
readily found elsewhere; the Introductions are thoughtful, 
informative, and painstakingly fair; the Index to The Idea 
is more complete than that of the standard edition, while the 
Apologia and A Grammar of Assent ate provided with that 
important tool for the first time. Last but not least, this attrac- 
tive edition of these three masterpieces’ seems certain to 
win new readers, and to stimulate old ones to a fresh perusal. 

Hunter College, New York. JOSEPH J. REILLY. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMANISM 


and literary movement in France. Granted its origi- 

nality, its aggressiveness, the indubitable merits of its 
founder, this movement owes its unprecedented success in 
great part to the fact that, essentially philosophical, it has 
found immediately its direct expression in literature. Jean- 
Paul Sartre is at once a philosopher, and a novelist, a play- 
wright, an essayist. It is some of the qualities of these various 
genres which appear in the brochure, L’existentialisme est 
un humanisme,' the importance of which must not be judged 
according to the number of its pages. The term Aumanisme, 
not to be taken here in the ordinary sense it has received since 
the Renaissance, has a philosophical connotation, as applying 
to a theory founded exclusively on the empirical knowledge 
of man, and which has for its purpose the realization of all 
the potentialities of man. With the stated aim to answer the 
attacks of the Catholics, on one side, and of the Marxists, on 
the other, Sartre restates, and clarifies by appropriate ex- 
amples, some of the principles of existentialism, reducing to 
simple formulae the abstract and elaborated theories of his 
700-page opus, L’Etre et le Néant. Here again the main theme. 
from which Existentialism has taken its name, is that existence 
precedes essence. The Sartre brand of existentialism, as distinct 
from Gabriel Marcel’s, is atheistic. There is then no God to 
have conceived and willed human nature a priori as an essence, 
and human nature exists only as a concrete realization, a 
simple fact, from which alone, a posteriori, may be derived 
any notion of its essence. Sartre’s point of departure is com- 
plete subjectivity, founded avowedly on the Cartesian Cogito. 
Therefore, in metaphysics as well as in ethics, all concepts 
and all values are relative, derived not from a purely theoreti- 
cal and transcendental idea of human nature, but from human 


J 206 iterary mover is today the leading philosophical 





1] EXISTENTIALISME EST UN HUMANISME. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Paris: Editions Nagel, 
1947. Pp. 139. $1.50. 
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nature as it exists in the concrete. Thus is explained Sartre’s 
emphasis on the sordid, the recurrent themes of anguish and 
despair, which, according to Sartre, must not shock anybody 
because they happen to depict the ordinary conditions of 
human existence. This is the gist of Sartre’s answer to the 
objections of the Catholics, represented here by the very able 
Mlle. Mercier justly indignant over the abject pessimism 
present in all the existentialist works. Sartre does not deny that 
the accusation of Mlle. Mercier is well founded, but insists 
that no other view of human nature is possible. 

Sartre contends further that man realizes human nature 
as he lives; that he is fully the master of his destiny. Deter- 
minism, he asserts, may be conceived only in connection with 
a pre-existing essence. From this point Sartre draws dramatic 
consequences which go far beyond his mere rejection of psy- 
chological and physiological determinism. Man’s will is com- 
pletely unfettered; he is fully responsible for all his acts; 
he has no excuse for his wrongdoing, not even attenuating cir- 
cumstances. Thus the significance of an expression familiar 
in Sartre’s works, which has attracted, however, the criticism 
of Gabriel Marcel: ‘“Man is condemned to be free.” Indeed, 
this freedom constitutes an unbearable burden, the more so that 
for man there is no sign, either on earth or in the skies, to dic- 
tate his moral law. Furthermore, following the Kantian im- 
perative to its remotest consequences, man’s responsibility does 
not end with his own acts, but extends to human nature as a 
whole. Whenever he makes a decision, even if it appears to 
have only an individual significance, he decides for all hu- 
manity; he “commits” human nature as a whole, since in that 
act, as in every act, he realizes human nature as the concrete 
entity that it is. Here, then, is Sartre’s answer to the criticism 
leveled at him by the Marxists, that in his system, man is an 
isolated being, without social responsibility. On the contrary, 
the existentialist finds himself, and not at all in a figurative 
sense, responsible for all mankind. In truth Sartre has well 
understood what lies behind the communist sarcasms. It is not 
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the necessity for a commitment which is odious to them, but 
the fact that the commitment preached by Sartre is rather 
gratuitous and not along the lines of class warfare. 

There is no need here to point out the obvious metaphysical 
and ethical errors, the inconsistencies of a system vitiated in 
its very foundation by its denial of the existence of God. Per- 
haps it finds already its most effective condemnation in the 
impossible atmosphere of anguish and despair in which it 
places man. Nevertheless, this little book is a remarkably in- 
telligent and forceful exposé, which uncovers many particular 
truths, reveals a rare psychological insight, and exhibits great 
dialectical merits even when it errs. 

The Philosophical Library offers, under the title of 
Extstentialism,’ a translation of the book described above. It 
is an attractive volume which attests a special care in the many 
details entailed in the mere physical presentation. The French 
text has been followed closely, with commendable accuracy, 
yet without sacrifice of elegance in the expression. 

Robert Campbell’s study is to date the best, I shall not say 
criticism, but rather apologetics of existentialism.’ It is clear, 
methodical, authoritative and at the same time subtle, lively, 
with at least an outward show of respect for Sartre’s opponents. 
Campbell follows Sartre closely, in a well-documented demon- 
stration, studded with existentialist texts without ever becom- 
ing a mere paraphrase. Perhaps the most interesting point, 
at least for the general public, brought out by Campbell, as 
indicated by the subtitle of his book, is that Sartre’s personages 
need no outside interpreters. They themselves draw the philo- 
sophical lessons from their own varied experiences; they iden- 
tify their school of thought. Thus philosophy becomes more 
than a literary inspiration but really a literary element, such 
as music, for instance, has become in recent years. To give but 


2EXISTENTIALISM. By Jean-Paul Sartre. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Pp. 92. $2.75. 

SJEAN-PAUL SARTRE, OU UNE LITTERATURE PHILOSOPHIQUE. By Robert Campbell. 
Second Edition. Paris: Pierre Ardent, 1946. Pp. 288. 
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one example, the metaphysical nothingness, inherited from 
Hegel and emphasized in Heidegger, becomes a psychological 
and literary element in the omnipresent theme of La Nausée, 
Le Mur, Huts Clos, etc. In the Hegelian antinomy Sartre has 
chosen nothingness as the most important term. In fact noth- 
ingness becomes constitutive of existence. This is, of course, 
an astounding statement and even Campbell is hard put to 
justify it, in spite of an elaborate use of improper terms and 
false deductions. He succeeds only in demonstrating with a 
reasonable degree of certitude that nothingness is a condition 
of perception, since in order to be perceived an object must 
be surrounded by a zone of nothingness, that is, isolated from 
its surroundings. This example is rather typical of the many 
errors of this ontological phenomenology which constantly 
attributes to the essence what are merely the utilitarian aspects 
of perception. Finally, Campbell does not appear to have seen 
that existentialism, in many of its fundamental aspects, is 
merely an extremely ingenious patchwork of various and some- 
times contradictory philosophical systems. It is obviously 
related to Cartesianism by its dualism and subjectivism; to 
Hegelianism by its adoption of the famous apposition: Being 
—Nothingness; to Kierkegaard and Heidegger by the role of 
anguish and despair. Campbell has acknowledged these rela- 
tionships. But Sartre owes evidently to Schopenhauer his con- 
ception of the role of consciousness in creating the world. He 
owes also to Bergson the idea of the moving fluidity of con- 
sciousness, while many of his ethical concepts have probably 
been borrowed from Kant. The last chapter of ‘this book is 
devoted to the existentialist quarrel. As was to be expected, 
Sartre’s theories have not gone unchallenged. But perhaps it 
is a proof of their dynamism, or of the illogism rather typical 
of after-war periods that existentialism, far from having lost 
any ground, has gone forward to conquer new domains. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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Russia and Europe 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


and again sequences of events occur which vividly 

remind us of past sequences. The similarities, how- 
ever, are never complete, and when, after having studied them, 
one concentrates attention on differences, one may get valuable 
insight into the nature of the great social forces acting on the 
historical scene.’ 

A striking similarity can be established between historical 
events which took place in 1812-1815 and in 1941-1947. On 
both occasions, the state which had the mightiest military 
machine in Europe—Napoleon’s France and Hitler’s Ger- 
many—invaded Russia (June 24, 1812; June 22, 1941). The 
invaders penetrated deep into Russia and almost knocked out 
her armies. On both occasions, in the region of Moscow, the 
tide turned; after a hard struggle, the invader was repelled 
and finally ejected (the first time, six months after the inva- 
sion; the second time, three and a half years after). Then the 
Russian armies, cooperating with armies which joined them 
after the tide had turned, twice took the enemy’s capital 
(Paris, March 30, 1814; Berlin, May 6, 1945). Both times, 
Russia reached the rank of the dominant power on the 
European continent; she used her position to claim high re- 
ward for her contribution to common victory. Both times, 
Poland had to pay the bill, or at least its largest part: the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was annexed in 1815, and Poland 
east of the Curzon line in 1945. Both times, Russia’s appetites 
provoked a conflict among the allies. In 1814, war almost 
broke out between Russia and Prussia on the one hand, and 


H esac never repeats itself—in totality. But time 


1In the social sciences where experiment is impossible the comparison of partly 
similar, partly dissimilar situations and processes is one of the methodologically 
soundest procedures. The classic example is Max Weber’s study of the causal nexus 
between change in religious ethics and economic change (Gesammelte Aufsdtze eur 
Religionssoxiologie [3 vols.; Tiibingen, 1922-23]). ~ 
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England, Austria and France on the other. In 1945-1947, a 
strong opposition has gradually evolved between Russia and 
her Western allies; war is not actually envisaged, but talk of 
war is frequent and ominous. 

At this point, the similarity stops. In 1814-1815, the Russian 
Emperor was proud to be at the head of a European coalition. 
Russian diplomats spoke the common language of European 
diplomats—not only an excellent French, but also the language 
of the international law of the time. As reward, Russia claimed 
many provinces, but this belonged to the style of the epoch. 
Her expansionism was well circumscribed; nobody feared 
that she would swallow up the rest of Europe or that she would 
try to impose on any country her particular political and social 
structure. Last but not least, Emperor Alexander I was the 
promoter of the Holy Alliance, the prototype of the League 
of Nations. 

Today Russia, clad in Communist garb, appears in Europe 
as a stranger. Her leader pretends to be the leader of the 
world proletariat, not one of the leaders of a Euramerican 
coalition. Russian diplomats speak an English that is far from 
excellent, and derive their claims and arguments from a system 
of ideas quite at variance with those of the Western powers. 
Russia’s expansionism seems to have no limits—attempts to 
find out what would satisfy her and to appease her by granting 
her what she badly wants have utterly failed. And beyond 
her new and unilaterally traced boundaries she dominates 
nations of European culture comprising around one hundred 
million human beings. The threat to Europe of being swal- 
lowed up by Russia or remolded according to her plan is real. 
And though Russia was one of the promoters of the United 
Nations, her actions in the framework of the new organiza- 
tion have prevented its real growth and success. 

Obviously, between the two climaxes of Russia’s power 
position in Europe, in other words, between the Napoleonic 
wars and the end of the second world war, there took place 
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a radical change in the relationship between her and Europe. 
Then she was within; now she is outside. 

The change has obviously been brought about by the Com- 
munist revolution. Through that revolution, Russia forsook 
membership in the Western, European, or, today, Eurameri- 
can civilization. Since Christendom is the backbone of this 
civilization, the statement may also be given this form: in 
1917, official Russia committed apostasy. The term “official” 
must be underlined, to cover the fact that a large part of the 
Russian nation did not abandon the faith of their fathers and 
forefathers. 

The assertion that, in 1917, Russia withdrew from the 
Western, essentially Christian civilization implies the assertion 
that, prior to 1917, she had been one of its members. This in- 
terpretation of Russia’s place among the nations is at variance 
with another which considers that Russia is a world in itself 
and not part of the Western world. 

The question whether Russia was or was not part of Europe 
(or of Western civilization) has divided public opinion in 
Russia since the 30’s of the nineteenth century. Two brilliant 
schools of thought emerged, the Slavophiles and the West- 
erners, the former asserting Russia’s unique nature and the 
latter Russia’s membership in Western civilization.’ 

The Slavophiles, led by Kireyevski, Aksakov and Khomya- 
kov, saw Russia’s uniqueness in the particular character of 
her monarchy which, they asserted, in some mysteridus way 
was indissolubly tied with the people; in the peculiar form of 
her Christianity, that is, Orthodoxy; and in a number of pecu- 
liar institutions, among them the mir or agrarian community. 
They were inclined not only to contrast Russian civilization 
with the Western, or Romano-Germanic, but to foresee, for 
the former, a glorious future and for the latter—gradual 


2On the two schools see J. Hecker, Russian Sociology (New York, 1915) and P. 
Zouboff’s “Introduction” to his translation of V. Solovieff’s Lectures on Godmanhood 


(New York, 1944). 
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decay. Minor members of the school often indulged in talk 
about the “rotten West.” 

The movement was primarily cultural; later on it became 
political also, but for a long time it lacked any scientific foun- 
dation. Such a foundation was offered, in the sixties, by N. 
Danilevsky, the author of Russia and Europe (1867) and the 
actual inventor of a grandiose theory which, sixty years later, 
received world fame through Spengler’s Decline of the West.’ 
Danilevsky maintained that there is no such thing as universal 
history, but only a series of histories of unrelated civilizations, 
each of which passes through predetermined stages identical 
with those of an organism—childhood, youth, maturity, se- 
nescence. The Romano-Germanic and the Slavic cultures were 
thus presented as instances of a universal pattern; the asser- 
tion that Russia (with the smaller Slavic nations) was a world 
different from the Western seemed to have been given scien- 
tific form. 

The tendency to find for Russia a place outside of Europe 
is strong among European thinkers. Spengler saw in Russia 
a “pseudomorphosis” of Western culture, a-particular culture 
first developing under an alien crust, but then breaking 
through it, becoming independent and finally superseding the 
aging Western world.* Arnold Toynbee believes that Russian 
civilization is only indirectly related with the Western. In 
contradistinction to Danilevsky and Spengler, he insists on 
the possibility of filiation of cultures and constructs this 
genealogy: from the Classic civilization two were derived, 
the Western and the Byzantine, and from the latter the 
Russian.” Thus, the Russians are not brothers but only remote 
cousins of the Europeans. 


8The appearance, in Spengler’s famous work, of the basic conceptual scheme of 
Danilevsky without reference to the latter has drawn the attention of H. E. Barnes 
and H. Becker, in whose words “the parallelism is too close to be accidental” (Social 
Thought from Lore to Science [New York, 1938], II, 1032-33). 

40. Spengler, The Decline of the West (English translation; New York, 1938), 
I, 16, note, and II, 189 and 192-94. 

5A. Toynbee, A Study of History (London, 1934-36), I, 42 and 63-67. 
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Among recent Russian thinkers, an interesting school, called 
the Eurasian, has offered a new version of the theory opposing 
Russia to the West. In their opinion, the Russian civilization 
is a blending of European and Asiatic elements; the latter, 
they say, have been introduced into the Russian civilization 
through Byzantium which continued the Hellenistic, a mixed 
Greco-Asiatic tradition, and then was substantially increased 
in the course of the Tartar domination.® 

The other school, that of the Westerners, emphatically de- 
nied the claims of the Slavophiles. Founded by Chaadayev 
and including a number of outstanding scholars and political 
philosophers, such as Hertzen, Chicherin and Vladimir 
Soloviev, Russia’s greatest religious philosopher, the school 
conceded the existence of some particularities of Russian cul- 
ture, but insisted that they were more than balanced by traits 
which Russia had in common with other European nations. 

It is noteworthy that at the outbreak of the revolution of 
1917 the debate between the Slavophiles and Westerners had 
almost ceased and the latter had definitely gained the upper 
hand. When two theories clash, predictions are made by their 
protagonists, and that theory wins which permitted the formu- 
lation of predictions verified by facts. In the particular case, 
the predictions of the Westerners seemed to have been verified 
and those of the Slavophiles refuted by the unfolding of 
Russian history. The peculiar form of Russian monarchy, the 
allegedly popular autocracy, gave way to a “constitutional 
monarchy” of a kind well known to many states of the West. 
The agrarian community appeared to be in the state of com- 
plete decomposition; a deadly blow was inflicted on it 
through Stolypin’s agrarian reform which aimed at its aboli- 
tion and at the reconstruction of Russian agriculture on the 
basis of private landownership.’ And capitalism and indus- 



































6Cf. my article, “Die politische Lehre der Eurasier,” in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, 


XVIII, 598-612. 
7A general outline of Russia’s progress before the revolution is given in my 


Great Retreat (New York, 1946), pp. 26-36. 
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trialization rapidly advanced, transforming Russia’s economy 
according to patterns well known to students of the economic 
history of the West.* 

The debate, however, was reopened after the Communist 
revolution. In this revolution some have been inclined to see 
the revenge of Russia as a world in itself on attempts to west- 
ernize it. In consequence, the problem deserves careful in- 
vestigation. This investigation obviously requires a definite 
solution of a preliminary problem: what is a civilization? 
In other words, what criteria should we use to decide whether 
two or more nations belong to one, two, or more families? 

Among recent authors, Arnold Toynbee, whose Study of 
History is centered around the concept of civilization, defines 
it as an intelligible field of (historical) study.’ It is obvious 
that the criterion lacks precision, and Toynbee has been criti- 
cized for having, for instance, singled out a Spartan civiliza- 
tion from the Classic one, but not having distinguished be- 
tween Greek, Hellenistic and Roman civilizations.” 

Sorokin is inclined to deny theoretically the very concept of 
a culture or civilization in Spengler’s or Toynbee’s meaning. 
But, in practice, in his monumental Social and Cultural 
Dynamics,” he gives an almost exhaustive study of fluctuations 
which occurred in the Ancient and Western civilizations and 
compares them with developments which occurred in Egyp- 
tian, Hindu, Chinese and other civilizations. The unifying or 
integrating element of every civilization at a particular period 
is found by him in the “central theme” which he identifies 
with the prevailing “system of truth.” A similar idea may be 
found in the works of Christopher Dawson who emphasizes 
the spiritual tradition as the unifying link in the framework 


of an entire civilization.” 





8See, for instance, F. Stepun, Das Antlitz Russlands und das Gesicht der Revolution 
(Bern, 1934), and N. Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism (London, 1935). 


"Toynbee, op. cit., I, 44-46. 

10Cf, Sorokin’s review in Journal of Modern History, XII (1940), 383-84. 
Vols. I-III (New York, 1937); vol. IV (New York, 1941). 

12Christopher Dawson, Enquiries into Religion and Culture (New York, 1933), p. 67. 
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Giving more precision to the ideas of the authors mentioned, 
one could define a civilization as a family of nations cultivat- 
ing identical or similar sets of values derived from common 
sources and expressed in similar institutions. This definition, 
by the way, applies equally well to each of the units discussed 
by Spengler, Toynbee, Dawson and Sorokin. 

In consequence, to decide whether, up to 1917, Russia was 
or was not part of Europe, we must establish whether the 
central theme of her culture was or was not different from 
that of Europe. The reply is obvious: the central theme of 
European culture was Christendom superimposed on the 
culture tradition of the ancient world. There is no doubt that, 
up to 1917, Christendom was also the central theme of Russian 
tradition. It is true that Russia received Christianity in its 
Eastern, or Byzantine, variety whereas the rest of Europe 
(minus the Balkans) received it in its Western, or Roman, 
form. This, however, is not sufficient ground for asserting the 
existence of two Christian worlds, Western and Eastern. The 
Reformation divided Western Christianity into a Catholic and 
a Protestant part, but nobody is inclined to distinguish a 
Catholic and a Protestant civilization. But if Protestants and 
Catholics form one civilization, those of Orthodox faith may 
also belong to it. 

But how about the second root of European culture tradi- 
tion, the heritage of the Classic world? Russia is often con- 
trasted with the rest of Europe as being a nation without the 
tradition of Roman law while the rest of Europe is a family 
of nations which has that tradition. But, on the one hand, the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, conspicuous members of Western civili- 
zation, proudly oppose their Common Law to the Civil, or 
Roman, law of the rest of Europe. On the other hand, the 
Western world has been affected by Roman law in its Byzan- 
tine version, the corpus juris civilis, and significant parts of 
the same corpus have become part of Russian culture, having 
been imported together with Christianity. Simultaneously 
with Christianity and parts of Roman law, Byzantium trans- 
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mitted to Russia a large number of culture items which then 
formed the living tradition of antiquity.” 

Another criterion of the unity of a civilization is similarity 
of institutions. In discussing the enslavement of the Russian 
nation by their Communist rulers, many authors take it for 
granted that, for the Russians, oppression does not matter so 
much because they are used to it and never have cared for 
liberty. This, however, is part of the wrong image of pre- 
revolutionary Russia which prevails in this country. 

It is true that the Russian autocracy contained elements 
which can be traced back to specific Byzantine and Tartar 
tnfluence. But they were not the only ones. Without going too 
far back into history,” one can point to the Muscovite state 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There, side by side 
with the Tsar, one finds the Zemski Sobor (‘National Con- 
vention” is perhaps the best translation), consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various groups of the population, such as 
clergy, nobility, merchants and free peasants. It was convoked 
by the Tsars when great decisions had to be made and common 
responsibility of the Tsar and “the best men-of the people” 
seemed desirable. One of the Sobors (1613) elected Michael 
Romanov Tsar of Russia, after the extinction of the old 
dynasty and the Time of Troubles. Another (1649) compiled, 
in cooperation with the Tsar’s clerks, a complete code of the 
laws of the monarchy, the famous Sobornoye Ulozhenye. The 
similarity of this body with the French états généraux is 
striking. 

It is true that, with the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Sobors were discontinued and that only in 1906 did represen- 
tative institutions reappear on the Russian scene. But the 200- 





13G. Fedotoff, The Russian Religious Mind. Kievan Christianity (Cambridge, Mass., 
" 1947), pp. 21 ff. and passim. 

14Almost every American reporter who has published a book on contemporary 
Russia has “explained” in this way the rise and persistence of the tyranny of the 
Communists. 

15For the earlier (Kievan) period cf. G. Fedotoff, “Russia and Freedom,” Review of 
Politics, Jan., 1946, pp. 14-16. For the Moscow period see M. M. Kovalevsky, Modern 
Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia (London, 1891), pp. 162-208. 
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odd years of Russian autocracy do not differ so much from 
the 175 years (1614-1789) of French history in the course of 
which the états généraux were not convoked. The Russian 
autocracy, then, can and must be viewed as a phase in the 
typical unfolding of the constitutional development of many 
nations belonging to Western civilization. Since the early 
nineteenth century, interest in free institutions was awakened 
in Russia, first among the nobility, then throughout the cul- 
tural elite and finally in all social strata; the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement sufficiently testifies in favor 
of this statement. 

And then, contrary to common opinion, the pattern of self- — 
government was well known to the Russians. Let us once more 
go back to the Muscovite state. Under Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-84) a large number of political functions were carried 
out by persons elected by the local population. First, in each 
territorial unit approximately corresponding to a county, the 
landed gentry had to meet and elect “town captains” and 
assessment officers. Both the assemblies and their officers had 
to watch over the economic interests of the gentry, to provide 
guardians for minors, and to approach the central government 
with complaints and petitions. Secondly, in special police dis- 
tricts, general assemblies had to meet representing the gentry, 
the clergy and “the chargeable men”—this was the official 
Muscovite term to designate persons who neither belonged to 
the two privileged groups nor were serfs. These assemblies 
had to elect prosecutors, prison wardens and members of the 
courts. Thirdly, in special revenue districts, the people had to 
elect officers to collect direct taxes and dues, except those paid 
by the gentry.” 

Later on, these institutions passed away. But, under 
Catherine the Great (1762-96), two classes of the population, 
the gentry and the merchants, were granted a corporative 
organization on a territorial basis, self-government, and par- 
ticipation in local affairs of the state. In every district and 





16Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Self Government in Russia (London, 1915). 
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province, the noblemen had to meet every three years to elect 
‘marshals of the nobility” and quite a few other officers, among 
them assessors to the local courts. The “merchants and 
burghers” (artisans) of every city and incorporated town had 
to elect a municipal council and a mayor, as well as addi- 
tional assessors to the courts. The municipal self-government 
did not work well. But the bodies representing the nobility 
started playing an important part in the life of the country 
and continued to exist up to the end of the Imperial regime. 

Another large-scale reform of local self-government was 
carried out under Alexander II (1855-81). In 1864, local 
self-government was organized in the districts and provinces, 
the so-called Zemstvos. In 1870, the municipal self-govern- 
ment was reorganized. 

The Zemstvos were based on district assemblies elected for 
three years by three electoral colleges, of which one repre- 
sented the noblemen, another the peasants and a third the 
residue of the voters. The assemblies elected (1) the district 
executive board and (2) members of the provincial assembly. 
The latter, consisting of representatives of district assemblies 
and of a few representatives of the government and the Church 
of Russia, elected their executive boards. In the cities, persons 
having a definite income or possessing real estate elected city 
councilors who formed the municipal Duma. The Duma, in 
its turn, elected the mayor and the executive board. 

The functions of the Zemstvos and municipalities were 
rather vaguely defined by the law. What they really did 
clearly appears from the structure of their budgets. In 1912 
(the last year for which complete figures are available) 30 
per cent of the Zemstvo expenditure was spent for education, 
29 per cent for medical and veterinarian service, 7 per cent 
for the maintenance of roads, 6 per cent for agrotechnical help 
and other economic measures, and the residue for administra- 
tion, interest on loans and various purposes.” 





17B, Vesselovsky and Z. Frenkel, eds., Jubilee Symposium in Honor of the Zemstvos 
‘in Russian; St. Petersburg, 1914). 
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In addition to this there existed an immense network of 
peasant self-government.” In every agrarian community (mir), 
which could coincide with a village but could also comprise 
two or more villages or cover only part of a large village, all 
the heads of the homesteads formed an assembly with far- 
reaching powers as to the management of communal property 
and with rather vague functions as to communal welfare. It 
elected the mir eldest, a secretary and representatives to the 
township assembly, in the ratio of one for every ten‘members 
of the mir assembly. In the township (vo/ost), the assembly 
thus formed elected the township eldest, the secretary and 
assessors, if any such were needed. The township agencies did 
not participate in the management of communal property, but 
exerted certain functions relating to communal welfare, some- 
times in cooperation with the district Zemstvos. Moreover, the 
township assembly (1) elected the township court, (2) sent 
representatives to the district Zemstvo assembly, and (3) after 
the constitutional reform of 1906 elected delegates who chose 
members of the provincial electoral college. 

In the mir and township assemblies the Russian peasants 
learned the art of government by debate. Very definitely, they 
liked their peculiar institutions; they liked them so much that 
they survived, by fifteen years, the Communist revolution. 
Though according to the Soviet Constitutions all power be- 
longs to the Soviets, the peasants continued gathering in their 
assemblies to give directions to their representatives in the 
Soviets. Only after the complete collectivization of the home- 
steads did the democratic institutions of the Russian country- 
side disappear.” 

The statements above seem to form a digression, but they 
are not. They introduce concrete and little-known evidence 
showing the presence of the ideas of freedom and self-govern- 


184 very keen German observer of prerevolutionary Russia wrote in 1913: “The 
large majority (four fifths) of the Russian people enjoyed an amount of autonomy 
which the outsider almost did not suspect” (O. Hoetzsch, Russland [Berlin, 1913], 
p. 39). See also his statements on p. 195. 

19Cf. my Great Retreat, p. 407. 
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ment in the Russian culture tradition to an extent surpassing 
that of many well-recognized members of the Western family 
of nations. 

Nobody can deny that not only similarities but also sub- 
stantial differences appear when one compares Russia’s culture 
tradition and its sources with those of other European nations. 
Russia did not pass through periods comparable with those of 
the Renaissance and Reformation, but the existence, in her 
past, of quasi-feudal institutions is now recognized by authori- 
tative historians.” Russia knew the agrarian community, which 
did not appear on the typical Western scene. But many of 
her alleged particularities, such as the cruelty of the punitive 
system, religious intolerance, discrimination against ethnic 
minorities, appear, in various combinations, in the history of 
many indisputable members of Western civilization. To take 
care of the real differences one can well use the auxiliary 
concept of culture provinces within civilizations. A member 
of the Western family, Russia can be conceived as having 
formed one of its particular provinces; but is there no reason 
to think of an Anglo-Saxon and an Ibero-American province 
in the framework of Western civilization? And does not the 
classification of Russia as a province within Western civiliza- 
tion better fit the facts than one which makes the difference 
between Russia and the rest of Europe as great as that be- 
tween Western civilization on the one hand and the Hindu or 
Chinese civilizations on the other?” 

Counting Russia among the members of Western civiliza- 
tion explains facts which otherwise are not easily understand- 
able. The first is the rapid advance and conspicuous success 
of the so-called Westernization of Russia through the Pet- 
rinian reform and its aftermath.” The process, then, must be 


20Especially N. P. Pavlov-Silvansky, Feudalism in Old Russia (in Russian; St. 
Petersburg, 1907). 

21For a survey of the theoretically possible classifications see Fedotoff, “Russia and 
Freedom,” p. 13. 

22 bid., p. 24. 
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understood not as a change in the ultimate values but as a 
decrease of the cultural distance between one province of a 
civilization and the rest. The second is the process of reversed 
influence, Russia having been imitated by the West; as is well 
known, in some realms of cultural activity this has taken 
place since the third quarter of the nineteenth century.” 
These facts and considerations sufficiently substantiate the 
contention that, before 1917, Russia was part of Europe, 
though forming within it a particular province, and that the 
Communist revolution cannot be interpreted as a reaction 
against the Petrinian Westernization and a return to Russia’s 
original past—because this past was essentially European. 
Nor can it be interpreted as a further step in the process of 
Westernization, and this despite the fact that the directive 
idea of the Communist revolution is of Western origin.” The 
Communist revolution is an attempt to create a new civiliza- 
tion whose destiny would be to supersede the Western or 
Christian civilization.” The relationship between Western and 
Communist civilization is one of filiation, to use Toynbee’s 
terminology: the derived civilization takes over many ele- 
ments of the original one, but gives them a new meaning by 
arranging them around a new central theme— in the particu- 
lar case, by the substitution of Marxism for Christianity. 
The very danger to Western civilization present in the 
existence and dynamism of the Communist civilization be- 




























°3Cf. my Great Retreat, p. 36. 

24This is the basic mistake of M. Laserson in his Russia and the Western World 
(New York, 1945). The author does not discern the three major phases of the process: 
(1) from Peter the Great up to 1917 the trend was toward decreasing the cultural 
distance between Russia and the West; (2) the Communist Revolution, in its initial 
stages, was tantamount to a tremendous increase of this distance by imposing on 
Russia a new culture; (3) the Great Retreat which started in 1934, restoring many 
parts of Russia’s historical heritage, implicitly decreased the cultural distance created 
in the course of the second phase. 

25In trying to prove the similarity of the Russian and American value systems, 
P. A. Sorokin (Russia and the United States [New York, 1944]) overlooked this 
important fact: Before 1917, the similarity actually existed, but the ideals of pre- 
revolutionary intellectuals must come back and gain victory over the Communist 
ones to make this similarity work in the world of social facts, and not of ideas only. 
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comes apparent when one realizes that the directive idea of 
the new civilization is of Western origin and that the scene 
of its embodiment is part of the European scene. This is why 
the Communist civilization is understandable to men of 
European culture and under certain conditions can appeal to 
them. After the first world war some of the Western men 
already recognized in the Communist revolution the fulfill- 
ment of their expectations; so they transferred allegiance to 
the new civilization and the country embodying it. Events 
of the second world war and of its aftermath have strengthened 
this trend. In the national movements of resistance the Com- 
munists have often played the most active role because, before 
the event, they had underground organizations which they 
could use in the course of the war. And the victories of the 
Soviet armies coming after the defeat of the French army, 
which represented the Old Order, have been interpreted by 
many as a decisive test of social efficiency. 

The danger is great but the situation is by no means hope- 
less. First, let us keep in mind that Communism is a sickness 
which conquers a nation that has passed through an ordeal and 
found no adequate response under its regular leaders. Even 
then, it conquers mainly the lowest quartile of the population, 
as is testified by the majority of the postwar elections when- 
ever they were free.” But Communism does not heal the 
wounds from which a national body suffers; on the contrary, 
it makes it suffer all the more. Despite the iron curtain, an 
increasing number of people continue to learn more and more 
about the desperate plight of those under the Communist yoke. 
Internal resistance to Communism seems to be growing 
throughout the world. This cannot prevent military conquest, 
but can stop the further conquest of human souls. 


26Beginning with the Finnish elections (in the fall of 1945) and going through 
various elections in France and Italy. Most striking, however, is the case of the 
Hungarian elections of August 31, 1947; the Communists gained only 21 per cent of 
the votes, despite manipulations of the electoral law called grotesque in the American 


note published on August 17, 1947. 
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Secondly, let us not forget that apostasy has been commit- 
ted by official Russia but not by the Russian nation as a whole. 
In the West there are many who are ready to follow direc- 
tions from Moscow. But in Russia there are many who have 
not committed apostasy and who continue to live in Christen- 
dom.” In the eventuality of a war they will not commit treason 
against their fatherland. But they will not display any en- 
thusiasm in a struggle aiming at the final triumph of Com- 
munism against Christendom. The experience of the Finnish 
and of the second world wars has taught the Communist rulers 
the lesson that even a reckless dictatorship cannot force people 
to fight well if they do not identify themselves with the cause 
for which the nation is waging war.” The knowledge that the 
Russians are reluctant to fight for the sake of Communism is 
probably checking the bellicose spirit of the men entrenched 
in the Kremlin. And then a day may come when their attempt 
to create a new civilization will break down—Toynbee re- 
ports many abortive civilizations—and then Russia will rejoin 
Europe, to which she belongs by her Christian nature. 


27See my Religion in Soviet Russia (New York, 1942), especially pp. 65 ff. 
°8Cf. my Great Retreat, pp. 161-181. 





Danubian Federation 


ANDREW GYORGY 


HE deep ideological rift between East and West has 

intensified the urgency for federation in Europe and 

projected several possible solutions into the world 
political picture. ‘Europe must federate or perish,” recently 
remarked British Prime Minister Attlee, and it is obvious that 
unless properly organized, the whole of Western and Central 
Europe could easily become a frontier composed of Russian 
and Anglo-American satellites separating the powers of the 
Fast from those in the West." The organization of Europe 
depends at present on the big power-small nation relationship 
and on the expression of regional political interests. This arti- 
cle attempts to focus attention on a Danubian sphere of influ- 
ence, on the destinies of small nations wedged between East 
and West. 

The most recent projects concerning the political redivision 
of Europe usually extend to Western Europe but deal sep- 
arately with a large section of the continent, frequently ex- 
cluding most of Eastern and Central Europe. Winston 
Churchill’s United States of Europe is based on a federative 
nucleus of such typically Western states as France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. 
This Western bloc would then face a regional group of sim- 
ilar dimensions, on the pattern of a “United States of Eastern 
Europe,” composed of the Soviet Union, Finland, Poland, 
the Soviet zone of Germany, and the Danubian states.’ 

The significance of a Danubian or Balkan federation is even 
more evident in the light of this inevitable and basic division 
in the organizational structure of Europe. It would effective- 
ly serve as a shock absorber for either side and, were it able to 


1Cf. Reginald D. Lang, “The Germanic Confederation of 1815 and a European 
Confederation Today,’ The South Atlantic Quarterly, Oct., 1946, p. 434. 
2Cf. A. Galin, “Europe, Split or United?” Foreign Affairs, April, 1947, pp. 414 ff. 
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remain free of great-power encroachments, it would in the 
long run unite rather than further split the peoples of Europe. 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia expressed this thought in 
a recent speech in which he stated that ‘““We cannot gauge ac- 
curately the present strength of Slavic solidarity. ... Cultural- 
ly we are Europeans. We shall never ally ourselves exclusive- 
ly with the East or exclusively with the West but will always 
attempt to do so both with East and West.’” 

Most federative plans have one dangerous aspect; if pres- 
ent-day considerations prevail, one-half of Europe’s territory 
and not less than 220 million of its population would be set 
in some opposition to the other half. This figure combines 
the population of the smaller countries of Eastern-Central 
Europe, approximately 90 million, with the number of in- 
habitants of European Russia and its population of about 130 
million. From a broader European point of view the need 
for a central buffer zone, a belt of federated small states, seems 
immediate and compelling. The most promising trend toward 
effective federalization has expressed itself in the recent de- 
velopment of certain alliance systems, economic and military 
understandings, based on a rapprochement between Central- 
Eastern European nations. Yet, these tight alliances are apt 
to create small and exclusive “orbits” of two or three nations 
nurturing their own complex of regional interests, their own 
spheres of influence. A major complication also arises if the 
smaller nations decide to turn against each other in a struggle 
over their divergent and localized interests. In this case they 
themselves prevent the formation of a united front against the 
more devastating outside pressures, which, in the long run, 
might engulf them completely. 


3Cf, “Eine Rede Beneschs,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 10, 1947, p. 4 (italics mine). 
British writers have shown particular interest in a Danubian or Balkan federation. 
President BeneS’ political principles are, for example, elaborated on in a recent 
editorial on European Unity, The Times, London, May 15, 1947, p. 3. In Doreen 
Warriner’s opinion a federation of this type ought to cover “the East and at least 
two important industrialized states.’ Cf. Eastern Europe After Hitler, Essay in the 
Research series of the Fabian Society (London, 1946). 
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The most serious handicap facing federations is undoubted- 
ly the actual or threatened domination by neighboring large 
powers. In the past decade Nazi-German conquest frustrated 
all attempts at an effective and fairly independent federation 
in this area. Today we find that an even more aggressive blue- 
print of domination and exploitation is being carried out in 
the heart of Central Europe, a campaign which may easily 
transform this region into a closed economic and political sys- 
tem, working in rhythm with Soviet methods and develop- 
ments. A Soviet-sponsored Danubian or Balkan federation 
would not serve as a bridge between East and West, but would 
instead split Europe even further by closing off additional 
large sectors of the European continent from all Western, 
particularly from all British and American, influences.’ 

In his Mitteleuropa (1915), Friedrich Naumann offered 
one of the strongest expressions of a Central European bloc 
concept. Naumann advocated a politically unified Central 
Europe held together by the added bond of a customs union; 
eventually, he claimed, a German sphere of influence would 
develop. Naumann and his numerous followers also pro- 
claimed the popular idea that there was no future for small 
or even moderate-sized powers. “Our conceptions of size have 
entirely changed. Only very large states have any significance 
on their own account, all the smaller ones must live by utiliz- 
ing the quarrels of the great, or must obtain leave if they wish 
to do anything unusual.’” Although Naumann’s ideas pro- 
duced no tangible results during World War I, they obviously 
influenced subsequent plans for Danubian Europe. Renewed 
possibilities of an economic union were again raised after the 
war; several Central European governments voiced their 
opinion that new regional arrangements were needed in order 
to bring about closer economic relations. Austria in particular 


4Cf. Edgar P. Young, “Britain’s Interest in Eastern Europe,” The Central European 


Observer, May 2, 1947, p. 120. 
5Cf. Central Europe (English edition, London, 1916), p. 4. Naumann’s theories 
are carefully analyzed by Jean Weryha, L’Equilibre Economique et La Sécurité de 


L’Europe Centrale (Warsaw, 1937), pp. 38 ff. 
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favored the formation of a Danubian economic union.’ Un- 
der Austrian auspices a Central European economic confer- 
ence was held in Vienna in 1925. Establishment of a perma- 
nent Danubian economic commission was proposed and a final 
resolution was passed to the effect that: “The Economic Con- 
ference considers as one of the principal evils of the Central 
European situation the continuing isolation of the economic 
systems of small states.” 

National Socialist schemes for gradual infiltration and 
complete domination were greatly aided by the lack of organi- 
zation, cooperation and resistance of individual Danubian 
governments. Strategic, economic and social factors contrib- 
uted considerably to phenomenal German successes in the in- 
terwar period and in the initial phases of World War II. Stra- 
tegically German geopolitical planning certainly helped to 
undermine the destinies of Danubian Europe. Spurred on by 
Hitler’s access to power, the Munich school of General Haus- 
hofer openly discussed the best means of firmly establishing 
German power in Central Europe. In Haushofer’s words, 
“cut off from further dynamic development in space, Zwisch- 
eneuropa (In-Between Europe) will have to be dominated by 
an outside power; it will be just as unable to avoid the relent- 
less pressure of world politics as Germany, Austria or Switz- 
erland.” ’ 

Economically the universal tendency to seek self-sufficiency 
within even the smallest national units prevented the realiza- 
tion of any far-reaching plan of Danubian cooperation. Driv- 
‘en by their overwhelming national ambitions members of the 
existing international blocs, such as the Little and Balkan En- 
tentes, were either anxious to conclude bilateral arrangements 
with the German government or at least willing to adopt a 
policy of independent “neutrality.” The disastrous depression 
of the 1930’s drove Danubian states further and further into 


®Cf. Leo Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States (London, 1928), 


pp. 190 ff. 
Cf. Weltpolitik Von Heute (Berlin, 1934), pp. 44 ff. 
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the system of autarky. Industrial states began to develop their 
agriculture, agricultural states their industry. These short- 
sighted economic policies of key Danubian regimes helped to 
promote the Nazis’ determined effort to split up valuable alli- 
ances and regional pacts in Central Europe. As soon as this 
process was accomplished the first major, ‘although negative, 
phase of German domination was also successfully achieved.* 
Socially the illiteracy and incredible poverty of the large peas- 
ant masses, the increasing divergence of interests between 
bourgeois minorities and peasant majorities created serious 
crises and widespread disturbances. These internal social ten- 
sions touched off dangerous chain reactions leading to the 
breakdown of postwar democracies and to their inevitable re- 
placement by police dictatorships.” The new dictatorships 
represented various brands of local, native fascism and found 
it easy as well as expedient to fall in line with the attitude and 
policies of Hitler’s Germany. 

The political aspects of Hitler’s New Order were just as 
disruptive to Danubian cooperation as its economic and social 
features. The one-sided and ruthless exploitation of the en- 
tire region stifled not only its economic development but drove 
its most valuable and constructive statesmen into exile, ruined 
the bases of constitutional government and produced a number 
of quisling regimes. An essential element of Nazi success was 
the ruthless application of the well-known tactical principle 





8Recent statements to the effect that the Germans had no program for Europe, and 
particularly no program for Central Europe, cannot be accepted without major 
qualifications. Although De Witt C. Poole cites Ribbentrop’s testimony at the Niirnberg 
trials that “The Fiihrer had no absolute program of what was going to be done 
about Europe, about how it was going to be reconstructed, ... absolutely no program,” 
the Nazis’ drive through South-Eastern Europe was aimed at complete and thorough- 
going domination. Cf. D. W. C. Poole, “Light on Nazi Foreign Policy,’ Foreign 
Affairs, Oct., 1946, pp. 152 ff. 

"The Nazi-dictated process of destroying active opposition extended to the in- 
tellectual middle classes of Danubian Europe. It was primarily a deep-seated anti- 
Western feeling, observes The Economist, which “led Danubian intellectuals into 
two mutually hostile camps looking respectively to Berlin and to Moscow.” Leaders 
of Fascist movements came, therefore, largely from the discontented and subservient 
intelligentsia. Cf. “Intellectuals and the West, Danubia in 1946,” The Economist. 


London, Feb. 1 1947, pp. 182-183. 
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“Divide and Rule.” Through a long series of one-sided dip- 
lomatic decisions climaxed by the Munich Pact (1938), the 
Treaty of Moscow (1939) and the Vienna Award (1940), the 
Germans succeeded in turning governments aggressively 
against their immediate neighbors and in substituting mutual 
hostility for such promising alliances as the Balkan or Little 
Ententes. This atmosphere of widespread distrust and animos- 
ity, in turn, opened the door to swift conquest and to a total 
military occupation of Danubian Europe. 

The fall of Nazi Germany created political chaos in Cen- 
tral Europe, thus prolonging Europe’s crisis and intensifying 
the decay of existing governmental systems. The task of de- 
feating the Third Reich was immense, but it is realized today 
with grave apprehensions that the rebuilding of Central Eu- 
rope amidst the ruins of Germany is not any less difficult. 
Among major political forces which have emerged in Danu- 
bian Europe since the end of military operations, a number of 
new alliance systems are particularly significant in setting 
the course of postwar policies. Some of the alliances bind 
Danubian countries to outside nations, such as the Czech-So- 
viet, Soviet-Yugoslav and British-Hungarian agreements but 
the majority are based on new lines of rapprochement within 
the Danubian area, and could effectively serve as foundations 
for long-range federation projects. Most of these alliance 
systems have been actively supported by a newcomer to the 
Danube Valley, the U.S.S.R., which has stated as one of her 
foreign political objectives the development of a Balkan-Dan- 
ubian federation of small states. This energetic Soviet sup- 
port explains the forced exuberance of recent Danubian inter- 
views and press communiqués, the seemingly sincere fervor 
with which Communist politicians now advocate the cause of 
immediate federalization.” This skin-deep ideological enthu- 
siasm does not always succeed in concealing ancient national 


The initiative naturally comes from Tito’s government because Yugoslavia is the 
only ex-ally country which has a common frontier with all three ex-enemy states in 
Danubian Europe. So far the new Yugoslav-Bulgarian pact has been the most 
significant of these alliances. Cf. “Union of Danubian Republics?,” The Economist, 
Dec. 13, 1947, p. 954. 
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animosities or disturbing racial conflicts which will revive as 
soon as Soviet pressure abates. The presence of a silent third 
partner is responsible for a strange similarity in the provisions 
of recent Danubian treaty alliances. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND POLAND 


The first Czechoslovak-Polish pact, announced in Novem- 
ber, 1940, served as a spearhead to recent efforts toward fed- 
eralization. This joint declaration centered around three ma- 
jor sets of provisions. First, the pact included guarantees of 
the democratic character of the two countries’ future internal 
regimes, by specifically defining and guaranteeing certain civil 
rights such as personal freedom, freedom of learning, of asso- 
ciation and equality before the law. General provisions were 
also made to develop governmental “organs of confederation,” 
certain joint political institutions necessary to implement at 
some future date the plan for a Czechoslovak-Polish Confed- 
eration.” 

The third point of this preliminary agreement involved the 
most significant promise for future political development, the 
possibility of participation by other states in the nucleus of the 
Czech-Polish confederation. An extensive regional under- 
standing was foreshadowed by the statement, ““The two gov- 
ernments desire that the Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation 
should embrace other states of the European area with which 
the vital interests of Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked.”’ 
This statement was intended to encourage a political, econom- 
ic and military association among the Danubian participants. 
A subsequent Czech-Polish agreement, dated Jahuary, 1942, 
repeated as its principal provision the invitation to participate 
in the original confederation of Poland and Czechoslovakia.” 


“The original Czech-Polish pact has been carefully analyzed by a number of 
writers in this field. Cf. Edward Taborsky, “The Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation,” 
The New Commonwealth Quarterly, July, 1942, pp. 13-18. 

12Cf. Leon Baranski, East and Central Europe (A New Europe publication [New 
York, 1944]). These agreements had several obvious drawbacks and incorporated 
only a general body of principles instead of detailed and elaborate constitutional 
provisions. Apparently three important technical questions were left unanswered. Will 
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The Czech-Polish understanding is notable for paving the 
way toward wartime cooperation among the governments of 
Central-Eastern Europe. The most outstanding development 
along this line was the foundation of a Central European 
Planning Board called into being by the governments-in-exile 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece. This re- 
search agency first emerged at the International Labor Con- 
ference held in Washington in 1942, and was particularly ac- 
tive between 1942 and 1944. One of its basic objectives was 
the careful organization of relief and reconstruction work, 
motivated by the hope that this task could be developed into a 
general plan of federation in this area. 

Throughout the war the governments-in-exile tirelessly 
proclaimed their opinion that a Central European federation 
should grow out of the original Czech-Polish declarations re- 
garding the complete collaboration of these two peoples. Ac- 
cording to an early wartime statement by President Benes, 
then in exile, “It will be necessary to secure enduring agree- 
-ment and cooperation regarding questions of a political na- 
ture.” The Czech-Polish understanding, in his opinion, 
could easily be extended to include at least Hungary, Austria, 
and Rumania, eventually joining forces with a Balkan federa- 
tion based on all the small states in Eastern Europe. 

The Czech-Polish Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assist- 
ance, signed in Warsaw in March, 1947, is a distinctive post- 
war development. Instead of emphasizing the federative 
idea, it stresses a Slavic alliance against potential German ag- 
gression. Its characteristic statements clearly reflect the two 
governments’ principal concern, “the experiences of the re- 
cent war which brought the two nations face to face with mor- 
tal danger. They realize the vital interest of their two coun- 


the confederation agreement create common citizenship for nationals of the participat- 
ing countries? Will it assure a common conduct of national defense in peace and 
wartime? Will the national parliaments involved work jointly or separately? For a 
discussion of these issues, cf. E. Taborsky, of. cit., pp. 15 ff. 

13Cf. E. Bene’, “The New Central Europe,” Journal of Central European Affairs, 
I, No. 1 (April, 1941), 1-3. 
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tries in a joint defense . . . and they are convinced that a joint 
defense against such a danger is in the interests of the mainte- 
nance of international security.” Close collaboration and 
friendship of the two governments is defined as the vital inter- 
est of both countries in promoting their cultural and economic 
development, and strengthening their treaty of mutual aid. 
The plan for economic cooperation is generally considered the 
most important aspect of the treaties signed by Poland and 
Czechoslovakia.“ Under it, a council including five members 
of each nation is set up. In the long-term program, Czecho- 
slovakia promised to export heavy-industry products and ma- 
chinery for equipping Poland’s factories and harbors. 
Czech-Polish plans were, in general, favorably received by 
other governments in Danubian Europe. Slavic and non- 
Slavic diplomats expressed the hope that other alliance sys- 
tems would agree to coordinate their efforts with those of 
Prague and Warsaw. Notable exceptions were recent state- 
ments by Karl Gruber, Foreign Minister of Austria, who in 
a series of parliamentary addresses and press conferences un- 
equivocally set the course of his government. Gruber firmly 
opposed a compact among the Danubian countries which 
would bring strongly armed nations into close contact with 
almost disarmed countries, free economies in competition 
with completely nationalized systems. Some Danubian states, 
he remarked, have satisfactory alliances, others do_ not. 
While Austria should certainly be integrated into a peaceful 
European order, only the United Nations can provide for 
such integration and for mutual security among the countries 
of Central-Eastern Europe. In summary, Gruber stated that 


M4Cf, “Polish-Czech Economic Accord Important,’ The New York Times, July 5, 
1947, p. 2, “The Czechoslovak-Polish treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance,” 
The Central European Observer, March 21, 1947, p. 73. The treaty’s preamble de- 
scribes the military security aspect of the alliance in no uncertain terms. The 
contracting governments are endeavoring “to ensure the peaceful development of 
these two Slav countries which border directly on Germany and which in the course 
of all their history have been object of German aggression, as a result of which 
their very existence was more than once threatened.” [bid. 
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“Strength for the new order in this part of Europe will not 
come from alliances between Austria and neighboring states. 
The necessary strength must be found in the United 
Nations.” 


RUMANIA AND HUNGARY 


Progress toward international reconciliation has been exhib- 
ited in the increasingly cordial rapprochement between Ru- 
mania and Hungary. Since the first world war relations be- 
tween these two countries have been poisoned by incessant ter- 
ritorial debates over the question of Transylvania. In the in- 
terwar period bitter accusations were exchanged between the 
two governments concerning the treatment of their national 
residents in Transylvania. The mixed ethnic composition of 
the population frustrated all attempts at efficient national ad- 
ministration and the hostility of the two prewar regimes con- 
tributed substantially to the irresistible sweep of Nazi arms and 
diplomacy.” In 1940 the Vienna Award returned about half 


of Transylvania to Hungary, but by 1944 the armistice signed 
between the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and Rumania declared the Vienna Award as null and void. 
In March, 1945, with Soviet support, Petru Groza became 
Rumania’s Prime Minister. In order to bolster up this gov- 
ernment Rumanian administration was re-established by the 
Soviet Union in most of Transylvania. The first step toward 


15Gruber’s statements are quoted in detail in recent issues of The Economist, The 
Central European Observer and The London Times. The quotation in this paper 
is an excerpt from his article, “Austria Infelix,” in Foreign Affairs, January, 1947, 
pp. 229-238 (italics mine). 

16The two governments constantly accused each other of deliberately falsifying the 
ethnic statistics of this area in order to justify suppressive moves of all types. 
Hungarian authorities maintained, for example, that the last official Rumanian 
census in Transylvania, according to which 58.3% of the population was Rumanian 
and 26.7% Hungarian, was untenable and did not correspond to actual facts. 
Hungarians claimed that there was an even division of the people between the two 
dominant nationalities, and thus there should also be an even territorial division 
of Transylvania proper between Hungary and Rumania. Cf. “The Peace Conference 
Should Eliminate Hungarian-Rumanian Differences,” Press Release No. 1, Hungarian 
Information Service, Washington, D.C., April 17, 1946. 
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reconciliation occurred when the new Groza government an- 
nounced that the rights of all national minorities of Transyl- 
vania would be guaranteed. Groza apparently was sincere 
in his view that Transylvania should serve as the home of 
both Hungarians and Rumanians who must live together in 
friendship, and therefore has sought to handle the affairs of 
the Transylvanian Hungarians with more good will than any 
previous Rumanian administration." 

Groza, who is also head of the notorious Plowmen’s Front, 
recently strengthened his official position by staging rigidly 
controlled and strictly supervised national elections. Their re- 
sult was obvious, for “the political succession was so heavily 
safeguarded that it was hardly necessary to reprint the Cabi- 
net lists.”** In one of the first postelection moves, the new 
government brought up the plan of a Rumanian-Hungarian 
customs union. As a means of eliminating the recurrent na- 
tionalistic persecutions on both sides of the border, Hungary’s 
postwar coalition government received the plan with enthusi- 
asm. In an interview with Premier Groza the official Hun- 
garian newspaper Uj Elet (New Life) stated that both gov- 
ernments were now striving for a customs union, and also in- 
tended to fight the compulsory passport and travel-permit 
system. Groza declared that there was complete harmony be- 
tween Hungarians and Rumanians; “democracy does not rec- 
ognize frontiers, they are bound to disappear.” 

The fiasco of the recent Moscow Conference further accel- 
erated the process of forming a nucleus for a Danubian fed- 
eration under the instigation and sponsorship of the Soviet 
Union. In May, 1947, Groza visited Budapest with the ex- 
press purpose of asking for an immediate customs union and 
ultimate confederation of the two countries.” On this trip to 


Cf. “Communists and Nationalism, Eastern Europe in 1947,” The Economist, 


May 24, 1947, pp. 800 ff. 
18The Rumanian Political Scene,” The World Today, May, 1947, pp. 210-216. 


19Cf, Uj Elet, Budapest, Oct. 30, 1946. 
20Cf. “Ministerprasident Groza in Budapest,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 3, 1947, 
p. 6, and “Der Besuch des rumanischen Ministerprasidenten in Budapest,” ibid., 


May 4, 1947, p. 2. 
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Hungary, the first in decades by a high Rumanian official, 
four key-Communist members of his cabinet undertook im- 
portant confidential negotiations with equivalent members of 
the Hungarian government. In view of an impending customs 
union and the friendly coordination of national three-year 
plans recently announced in each country, discussions between 
the Ministers of Finance and Industrial Reconstruction gain 
added significance. 

Hungarian press releases on these week-long conferences 
were detailed and enthusiastic. According to a widely read 
Budapest daily, “Groza’s visit means a spectacular success for 
Hungary’s new democracy. Millions of Hungarian workers 
are filled with pride for being thus rewarded and for witness- 
ing the realization of significant internal and foreign political 
objectives.” Groza claims to have succeeded in integrating 
the rapprochement of the two countries within the broader 
framework of a Soviet-sponsored Danubian federation. ‘We 
have reached the point,” he stated, “where a complete break 
with the past is both necessary and inevitable. The more ef- 
fectively we eliminate from our own peoples’ psychological at- 
titudes the differences of the past, the closer we shall get to our 
main objective. ... With us and for us are the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world, and particularly our all-powerful neigh- 
bor to the East, the Soviet Union.’ 

Both the Hungarian and Rumanian press showed system- 
atic perseverance in paving the way for:this unexpected post- 
war harmony, transforming earlier national animosities into 
sudden friendship. The propaganda campaign clearly reflects 
an emphasis on the newly acquired community of ‘ideological 
interests. Accordingly, it stresses the common political and 
national destinies of the postwar era and the compelling force 
which causes these two countries to cooperate closely, first in 
terms of a customs union, and eventually within a broader 


21Editcrial in Tovdbb (Forward), May 1, 1947, p. 4, under the heading “Groza’s 


Visit to Budapest.” 
22Cf. Magyar Nemzet, May 4, 1947, p. 1 (italics mine). 
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Danubian federation. Thus, following the dictates of Soviet 
Communism, Hungary and Rumania have now entered the 
uncharted road leading toward economic, political and ideo- 
logical collaboration between their Communist - controlled 


governments.” 
HUNGARY AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Under obvious Communist encouragement, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia have recently resumed diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations. Prior to the Balkan phase of World War II, 
in December, 1940, the two countries concluded a treaty of 
“eternal friendship” and mutual military assistance. The 
flagrant Hungarian violation of this treaty obligation, only a 
few months after its solemn ratification, generated immense 
bitterness in Yugoslavia which rightfully felt betrayed by her 
immediate neighbor on the eve of military invasion by Hit- 
ler’s army. A drastically altered postwar political atmosphere 
and the purposeful ambition of Yugoslav and Hungarian 
Communist leaders brought the two countries together in a 
mutual understanding of their new “orbit nation” connection. 
In December, 1946, diplomatic relations were formally re- 
sumed and speedily implemented by a comprehensive five- 
year trade treaty. The treaty itself was signed in Belgrade as 
the result of secret negotiations between Marshal Tito and 
Vice Premier Edvard Kardelj for Yugoslavia, and Minister of 
Industries Antal Ban for Hungary.” Under the new agree- 
ment Yugoslavia will provide iron ore, copper, lead and lum- 
ber for Hungarian industry and reconstruction, while Hun- 


°3A typical appraisal of this new relationship is offered by the Budapest periodical 
Politika. “Rumania does not participate in any power-system which is directed against 
us; she does not nurse nationalist or imperialist aspirations of her own, nor does she 
serve as an instrument for other people’s aggressive imperialism. . . . The close 
Hungarian-Rumanian connection is truly a community of destinies, sober, ever-present 
and inevitable.” Cf. Ferenc Paal, “Magyar-Roman Sorskézésség,” Politika, April 19, 
1947 (translation mine). 

24Cf. “Official Signature of the Hungarian-Yugoslay Commercial and Clearing 
Agreement,” Press Release No. 42, Hungarian Information Service, Washington, D. C., 


Jan., 7, 1947. 
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gary in return will deliver manufactured goods, such as agri- 
cultural machinery, railroad and other transportation equip- 
ment. 

This recent and more cordial phase was further strength- 
ened by a personal visit of the then Prime Minister Ferenc 
Nagy to Marshal Tito shortly after the treaty had been put 
in operation. The openly admitted purpose of this official 
trip was to correlate Yugoslavia’s newly announced national 
five-year plan with the Hungarian government’s three-year 
project and to “establish closer political tiés between the two 
countries.”” The restoration of heavily damaged transporta- 
tion systems and a more complete integration of the two econo- 
mies was on the agenda of a four-minister meeting held in 
Budapest in May, 1947.” Geré, the Communist Minister of 
Communications, and Ban, Socialist Minister of Industries, 
entertained two leading Communists who held the same port- 
folios in the Yugoslav government. Communiqués and edi- 
torials voiced an elation similar in its uniform intensity to the 
reactions which greeted the new MHungarian-Rumanian 
rapprochement. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND RUMANIA 


The present treaty alliance of Rumania and Yugoslavia in- 
volves a partial restoration of the pre-World War II Little 
Entente in which these countries were energetic members and 
exponents. The re-establishment of this alliance was motivat- 
ed by a set of new political forces. The prewar treaties were 
aimed primarily at revisionist Hungary and aspired to main- 
tain a rigid Central European status quo which was balanced 
around two dominant power groups. One of these was the 
Little Entente, which included the newly created post-World 
War I states of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
The other was the so-called Rome protocol group in which 


25Cf. “Hungarian-Yugoslav Relations,’ The Times, London, Jan. 16, 1947, p. 3. 
*6Cf. “Die Beziehungen Ungarns zu Jugoslawien,’ Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 5, 


1947, p. 1. 
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Italy made strenuous and persistent efforts to hold the good 
will of Austria and Hungary.” ‘Today Soviet Russia is the 
source of most political and economic pressure, and the prin- 
cipal motive is the formation of a new Communist-dominated 
“Danubian Orbit” turned aggressively toward the West. 

The Rumanian-Yugoslav alliance system gives evidence of 
being one of the decisive moves preparatory to the establish- 
ment of a broad Danubian Union. As stated by one of Ruma- 
nia’s ex-Foreign Ministers and former League of Nations rep- 
resentatives, Grigore Gafencu, “the Danube belongs to the 
Danubians, and... it can also be said that the Danube and the 
Danubians no longer belong to Europe. It is their mission 
he claims, “not to serve as instruments against Russia, but on 
the contrary to be a means of establishing peace and concilia- 
tion between Western and Central Europe, and the Empire 
of the East.”” 

To implement these general objectives and to develop a 
tight regional bloc in Danubian Europe, Rumanian Prime 
Minister Groza recently spent several days visiting Marshal 
Tito in Belgrade. Their new treaty was officially announced 
by Tito, who stated that “We desire to create full political, 
cultural and economic cooperation in order to contribute to 
the maintenance of peace and to assure for ourselves and for 
future generations peaceful conditions.” Conferences be- 
tween the two heads of states were closely paralleled by a series 
of confidential discussions between Rumania’s Foreign Minis- 
ter George Tatarescu and the new head of the Belgrade For- 
eign Office, Stanoye Simitch. The structural, technical de- 
tails of this alliance system have not yet been fully revealed. 


*7The Rome Protocols were officially announced in March, 1934, and constituted 
the three signatories’ first concrete reaction to the newly formulated Balkan Pact and 
to the successfully functioning Little Entente. Cf. Helen Fisher, “Cross-Currents ‘in 
Danubian Europe,” Foreign Policy Reports, July 15, 1937, pp. 111 ff. 

*8Cf." G. Gafencu, “Eastern Countries and The European Order,” International 
Affairs, April, 1947, esp. pp. 168-175. 

29Groza’s reply was of a vague and more enigmatic character: “we do not wish 
to achieve purely platonic friendship with the peoples who live here.” Cf. “Rumania 
Suggests Closer Tie to Tito,” The New York Times, June 9, 1947, p. 10. 
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OTHER REGIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS 


In July, 1947, in an effort to crystallize a new alliance, five 
top leaders of the Rumanian government left Bucharest for 
Sofia. Their conferences were intended to strengthen Balkan 
collaboration “against the attempt of the reactionaries to in- 
fringe upon the independence and national sovereignty of the 
democratic parties in this part of Europe.”” Under Groza’s 
leadership the Rumanian delegation discussed political prob- 
lems, a mutual assistance pact, and economic questions in the 
form of a possible trade pact between the two countries. In 
addition to broad problems of cooperation within the Soviet 
sphere, Rumanian officials also raised the last outstanding ter- 
ritorial issue of this area, the problem of compensation to Ru- 
manians for holdings in Dobruja. This province was taken 
from Rumania during World War II, and Bulgaria was per- 
mitted to retain it by the’ recent satellite peace treaty. Under 
steady Soviet pressure an amicable final disposition of this 
territorial conflict is generally expected. 

Tito’s plan for a Yugoslav-Bulgarian union was one of the 
first postwar attempts at federalization in the Danubian area. 
In November, 1944, a Bulgarian delegation spent several 
weeks in Belgrade discussing the economic aspects of this alli- 
ance. In the initial stages of negotiations the plan involved a 
joint stabilization of monetary units, a joint customs organi- 
zation and the coordination of commerce and industry be- 
tween the two countries. 

A series of agreements between Yugoslavia and Albania 
were announced in 1946 and 1947. The first of these, signed 
in November, 1946, concerned the joint economic develop- 
ment of the two countries. Under its provisions Yugoslavia 
would contribute money and equipment to Albania in ex- 
change for raw materials. Yugoslav credits would be used 
to purchase machinery, machine tools, to create industries in 


30Cf. W. H. Lawrence, “Rumanians Leave for Sofia Parley,” The New York Times, 
July 13, 1947. : 
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Albania and to improve its agriculture. In addition, curren- 
cies between the two countries would be equalized through the 
establishment of a single monetary system and of a customs 
union which would be jointly administered by a Yugoslav- 
Albanian commission. In order to “intensify and increase the 
production of Albania, and to reinforce economic collabora- 
tion between Albania and Yugoslavia,” states the key provi- 
sion of the treaty, the two governments have decided to organ- 
ize certain mixed companies. Accordingly the creation of a 
new Albanian-Yugoslav Bank, a company for railroads, for 
the manufacture of naphtha, for mines and metals, for electri- 
fication, shipping, export and import were announced soon 
after the treaty’s ratification.” ‘The duration of these agree- 
ments was set to thirty years from the date of treaty signature. 

The spirit of enthusiasm was by no means confined to the 
two signatories. Being vitally interested in furthering Slavic 
cooperation, Bulgarian authorities hailed this agreement as 
‘unique in the history of diplomacy and in the relations be- 
tween two countries. While agents of international trusts try 
to sow discord among the peoples in order to separate and 
plunder them, the new republics of Albania and Yugoslavia 
are removing barriers between the two countries and working 
for the mutual well-being of the two peoples.”” For all prac- 
tical purposes Albania is now an autonomous region within 
the newly created federal system of Yugoslavia with its econ- 
omy and political attitudes geared to those of the larger unit. 

The survey of alliances and regional understandings in 
Danubian Europe has to be carefully balanced by a review 
of the principal points of friction and interests in conflict. 
Even isolated and localized disagreements may easily develop 
into serious obstacles directly threatening present Communist 


plans for federation. 


31Cf. “Text of Albanian-Yugoslav Pact,” Albanian Press Service, Tirana, Dec. 28, 
1946, especially “Convention of Economic Collaboration Between Yugoslavia and 


Albania,” Par. 1-5. 
32Cf, “Example of International Collaboration,” Otechestven Front, Sofia, Dec. 29, 1946. 
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CZECHOS”.0OVAKIA AND HUNGARY 


The most disruptive issue arose directly out of the treaty 
settlements following World War II. The sharp initial dis- 
agreement between the governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary quickly assumed all the appearances of a full- 
fledged minority conflict. According to the treaty provisions, 
the two governments were directed to sign a bilateral agree- 
ment on the disposition of about 200,000 Hungarians consti- 
tuting one of the largest, most compact minority groups in 
Czechoslovakia. This group was supposed to be sent to Hun- 
gary in exchange for an equal number of Slovaks who would 
be resettled in the southern regions of Czechoslovakia. Like 
previous attempts at large-scale transfers of population 
groups, this treaty arrangement headed toward failure and 
keen disappointment. “Bitterness arising out of the frustra- 
tion of the population exchange agreement has created one of 
the most angry and hatred-saturated frontier situations in 
Europe,” stated one American correspondent. Even after an 
official Population Exchange Administration was set up only 
about 100,000 people registered for repatriation which was to 
have been completed within six months after September |, 
1946. In the meantime the expulsion of the Magyars from 
Slovakia and their removal to Bohemia and Moravia was 
carried on under a compulsory labor decree.” ‘These opera- 
tions created an unhappy situation of intense agitation and 
mutual complaints which hampered further cooperation be- 
tween the Czech and Hungarian governments. Even Hun- 
garian Communists protested “with the utmost determination” 
the Czechoslovak attempts to reduce a large percentage of the 
Hungarian people to statelessness and destitution by means of 


33This Czech presidential decree, No. 88-1945, provided for deportations and for 
the compulsory direction or movement of labor in the country. The Czech-Hungarian 
agreement of February 26, 1946, signed in Prague, allowed the deportation of 
Magyars from Slovakia only in exceptional cases, and within the scope of this — 
decree by the Czech President. Cf. “Czechs and Magyars, The Frontier Trouble,” 


The Manchester Guardian, Dec. 4, 1946, p. 8. 
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‘expulsion or re-Slovakization.” These Hungarian protests in 
turn created a good deal of bitterness in Slovakia which was 
most directly involved in the process of population exchange. 
In the absence-of big-power intervention this minority conflict 
was allowed to assume disturbing proportions, thus obstruct- 
ing the course of planning a federation.” 

Of all Danubian countries, Czechoslovakia has been the 
least antagonistic and the freest of access to Western influences. 
Even in the troubled situation of 1947 she has effectively 
served as a major connecting link between the economies and 
political attitudes of Western and Eastern Europe. Although 
the country’s orientation is primarily toward the East the 
trend has not been as discouragingly aggressive or exclusive 
as in most neighboring countries. During the two years which 
have elapsed since liberation, Czechoslovakia has weathered 
several internal crises, if not without violence, at least without 
recourse to dictatorial procedure. 


ANTI-WESTERN TRENDS 


With the rapid emergence of the Soviet Union as the dom- 
inant power in Danubian Europe the intensity of anti- 
Western feelings increased perceptibly. Anti-Western propa- 
ganda campaigns are actually more than a series of practical 
complaints. As Hugh Seton-Watson observes, this is “an 
ideological holy war of words. Britain in particular is de- 
nounced as a cruel, oppressive, war-mongering, and reaction- 
ary power. Absolutely no credit is given to social reform in 
Britain or to the change of British policy toward Egypt or 
India.” ‘This campaign is principally directed against the 
United States and Great Britain; its weapons range from a 
fairly complete blackout of information to sharp diplomatic 
notes criticizing and denouncing American and British poli- 
cies. Hate is most determined and bitter in Yugoslavia and 





34Cf, the Communist daily, Szabad Nép, Budapest, Aug. 13, 1946. 
35Cf. Pravo Lidu, Prague, Aug. 6, 1946. 
86Cf. “Jugoslavia Today,” International Journal, Spring, 1947, p. 161. 
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Bulgaria where aggressive propaganda machines are em- 
ployed to represent Western nations as the slave drivers of 
Europe, the most dangerous reactionary and imperialist pow- 
ers of the world. Danubian politicians frequently refer to 
Western democracy as an attractive, appealing but entirely 
ineffective system of government which may champion the 
rights of individuals but never those of the working masses. 
“Peasant democracies of the East will have to be vastly differ- 
ent from the rigid and capitalistic democracies of the West,’”” 
they postulate. 

The same line of psychological and propaganda warfare 
was taken up recently by Hungary and Rumania which had 
previously been more hesitant to turn openly against the West- 
ern powers. Russian occupation officials have increasingly used 
their authority to enforce a drastic embargo on news from the 
outside world, presenting instead their own version of West- 
ern diplomatic moves and policies. Yielding to Communist 
dictation, Rumania’s press and public opinion has paid scant 
attention to recent American help in the form of food relief 
and shipments of surplus goods. Instead there have been 
numerous direct attacks against the imperialist West. The 
Rumanian government, in the statement of its communiqués, 
has to depend strongly on assistance from abroad. Obviously, 
official hopes are now centered on Moscow and frequently 
recurring statements assert that all assistance, political and 
economic, must come from the East with a simultaneous re- 
duction of existing connections to the belligerent West. 

The deep split between East and West has proven disastrous 
for Danubian Europe where strategic and economic frontiers 
have again been tangled by the overwhelming struggle be- 
tween Empires. The center of power may have shifted, the 
political techniques of infiltration and domination may have 


37Cf. M. Philips Price, “Is There an Iron Curtain? The Slav-Communist World,” 
The Manchester Guardian, Nov. 26, 1946, pp. 4-6, and “Balkan Complaints against 
Britain; Eastern and Western Perspectives,’ The Times, London, Nov. 12, 1946, 


pp. 5 ff. 
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been modified to suit the dictates of a new age, but the dom- 
inant problem of this European conflict zone has not really 
changed since 1918. Realistically summarized by Professor 
Mitrany, the essence of this problem is still the negative fact 
that “The Danubian region has not had the good fortune to be 
protected by a Monroe Doctrine of its own.” 


SUMMARY 


The national policies of Danubian Europe are determined, 
for the greater part, by Soviet strategic and ideological aims. 
Through the incorporation of Carpathian Ruthenia into the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Soviet Union is now part of Central 
Europe and can therefore exert more direct pressure. Until 
recently Russia expressed its reserve toward the formation of 
large federative complexes in this area, feeling that they might 
easily develop into prewar types of cordons sanitaires isolating 
the Soviet from the rest of Europe. 

In the past few months this earlier brand of foreign policy 
underwent a noticeable change and the Soviet Union now 
seems anxious to establish some form of federation, possibly a 
tight political and economic union of the new Communist 
states in Central Europe. For several decades Russia has 
endeavored to extend her influence and rule over the nations 
of Eastern and Southeastern Europe by the creation of a huge 
Slavic bloc around the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Today the Soviet is in a particularly favorable position be- 
cause it can effectively exploit the emotional and _ political 
value of two slogans instead of one; it can appeal both to the 
idea of Slavic brotherhood and to the principles of Commun- 
ism, in their belligerent postwar version. 

Hitherto Moscow has played the two themes with great 
skill, applying them ruthlessly to the countries of Eastern- 





38Cf. Economic Development in Southeastern Europe, (London: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1945), Introduction, p. 11 ff. Mitrany feels that in the present 
postwar atmosphere of Central Europe, “there is clearly little prospect of progress 


along political lines.” Ibid. 
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Central Europe. First priority was obviously given to the 
Slavic nations, and of these the politically least reliable 
Czechs and Poles have been encouraged to take action which 
will not only make reconciliation with Germany inconceivable 
but will also increase their dependence on Russia for future 
protection.” Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, considered ideologi- 
cally safe, are being used as solid anchor states for the exten- 
sion and assurance of Soviet domination in the Danube Val- 
ley. These four Slavic countries were also among the first to 
announce national economic plans closely following the pat- 
tern established by the various Five-Year Plans of the Soviet 
Union. Within a year and a half of the official launching of 
Russia’s fourth Five-Year Plan, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria 
announced their Two-Year Plans, Poland a Three and Yugo- 
slavia a Five-Year Plan of national reconstruction. 

Of the non-Slavic countries, the Rumanians have been pre- 
ferred to the Hungarians and are now linked more closely to 
the Soviet, partly because the Rumanians are the more docile 
nation but above all because Rumania is closer to Russia and 
its strategic control more significant. Rumania is an essential 
part of the Soviet defense system, Hungary is not. As effec- 
tive means of integrating Hungary within the economic orbit 
of the Soviets, two drastic measures were imposed recently, a 
new three-year plan and the immediate nationalization of 
major commercial banks. Soviet occupation forces and a 
recently reconstituted pro-Communist government succeeded 
in eliminating all opposition to these far-reaching objectives. 

On the whole, it is obvious that the U. S. S. R. will insist 
on keeping its military forces and occupation officials in the 
key Danubian countries of Rumania, Bulgaria, Austria and 
Hungary as long as possible. The failure of the Moscow 
Conference had a double repercussion; it has not only pro- 
longed Russian occupation but is also preventing the emer- 
gence of western-oriented states within the Soviet zone of 


3°Cf. “Russia, Panslavism and Nationalism, Eastern Europe in 1947,” The Economist, 
May 31, 1947, pp. 853-854. 
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interest. The Marshall Plan and Soviet refusal to participate 
in its negotiations gave added impetus to federal projects in 
Danubian Europe. The eight Russian satellite nations, com- 
pelled to choose between East and West and barring them- 
selves from the economic life of other European countries, are 
even more dependent on one another today. Regardless of the 
future crystallization of a Danubian Federation, the Euro- 
pean continent is likely to be split in two contiguous power 
groups operating with the least possible interference in their 
own spheres of influence. 








The Existentialism of 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
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state of philosophy in France since the war. Most of 

the great figures who dominated the scene since the 

turn of the century have now passed away, leaving Maurice 

Blondel as the acknowledged elder philosopher. One sig- 

nificant change is the passing of leadership from academic 

circles to men who have a much broader contact with everyday 

problems and aspirations. To be sure, some of the most notable 

minds are still to be found at the Sorbonne and the College de 

; France. Gilson is continuing the twofold work of reclaiming 
| the medieval vision of the universe and of bringing Thomistic 
philosophy to bear upon the issues that matter most today. 
Typical of his dual influence is the central place accorded to 
‘ the existentialism of St. Thomas and the careful assessment of 
contemporary existentialisms in the light of the Thomistic 
doctrine on the ultimate act of being. More in the line 
of French Spiritualism as it comes down from Pascal, 
Malebranche and Maine de Biran is the position of Le Senne 
and Lavelle, the leaders of the Philosophie de l’esprit group. 
The finely written and carefully conceived works of Lavelle 
deserve special study.’ In them are revived the classical 
problems about the One and the Many, essence and existence. 
causality and freedom, participated and absolute being, space 
and time. Lavelle is constructing a philosophy of being which 
takes careful account of the modern problematic as well. 


























1Cf. my study, “Louis Lavelle on Human Participation,” The Philosophical Review, 
v. 56 (1947). 
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Even before the war, however, it was evident that a good 
deal of original thinking on philosophical matters was being 
done outside the accepted schools and patterns. For one thing, 
no phase of French life or thought escaped the impact of 
scientific and technological advances. Historians and_ phil- 
osophers of science like Abel Rey and Meyerson had im- 
portant lessons to teach the more traditional approaches. Log- 
ical positivism made some headway with its denial of any 
distinctive truth-seeking office for philosophy and its dismissal 
of metaphysics as a tissue of strictly nonsignificant or mean- 
ingless statements. More recently, scientists like Joliot-Curie 
have been spreading a sort of blend of Marxism and rational- 
ism which has a sharply polemical tincture. The chief in- 
tended victims appear to be Christianity, all varieties of theism 
and any outlook in which the emotions and the movements 
of the spirit are given a prominent place.” As a result, -phil- 
osophers who rightly claim to be intellectualists are placed on 
their guard lest, in the course of their opposition to the evident 
simplism of the new Encyclopaedists, they fall into the hands 
of those who stress the mystery and “underside” of things in a 
psychological and affective fashion. 

Here we are brought to a consideration of the growing 
French versions of existentialism. For a number of years 
this term was reserved for the attitude of Gabriel Marcel, 
playwright and philosopher of the mystery of being. Some of 
the most original trends in existentialist thinking were either 
initiated or given a new and surprisingly forceful development 
by Marcel.’ He is also a good example of the informality 
and openness of philosophy in France today. Except for Jean 
Wahl, few of the existentialists have had, or any longer have, 
any academic connections. Marcel’s philosophy has been ex- 
pressed largely in diary form, in essays prefaced to his plays, 


2For a Marxian interpretation of existence, cf. H. Lefebvre, L’Existentialisme 
(Paris, 1946). 

3His thought is discussed in my article, “Gabriel Marcel and the Mystery of Being,” 
THOUGHT, v. 18 (1943). For Marcel’s views on Sartre, cf. his Homo Viator (Paris, 
1945), 233 ff., and his “M. Sartre’s Conception of Liberty,” THoucut, vy. 22 (1947) 
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and in the plays themselves. Moreover, he has not hesitated 
to maintain the solidarity between his speculation and his 
Christian faith. Thus he has continued to explore the possibil- 
ities of the Christian existentialism which was heralded by 
Kierkegaard and not completely despaired of by Karl Jaspers. 
But just as Jaspers found his counterpart in the irreligious 
ontology of Heidegger, so Marcel’s version of a philosophy 
of existence has not gone unchallenged. Writing in 1944 in the 
liberation journal, La France Libre, Claude-Edmonde Magny 
reported the shock she experienced in rereading the passage 
in Maritain’s Frontiers of Poetry which referred to the music 
of Arthur Lourié as being “existential.” During the war 
years, this term was arrogated almost exclusively by men who 
were professedly anti-Christian and atheistic. It is therefore 
now a matter of dispute whether existentialism should take a 
religious direction or be the final expression for an outlook 
from which God has been resolutely banished. 

That it should be understood in the latter sense is the con- 
viction of a group of talented and prolific writers forming 
the left wing of French existentialism.* Men like Bataille, 
Camus and Sartre agree on certain fundamental points, the 
most important of which is that we ought to accept and work 
out the full consequences of Nietzsche’s announcement of “the 
death of God.” The formulation of that message was the 
main achievement of the nineteenth century, and it is for us 
in the twentieth to take it to heart and spread it broadside. 
The need to give their thoughts the widest possible circulation 
is urgent for these authors, and can be fulfilled because of 
their skill in the popular mediums. Albert Camus received his 
early training in North Africa, where he learned to present 
a viewpoint in an artistic way without becoming a “writer 
with a thesis.” His recently translated novel, The Stranger, 





‘For general surveys of the recent trends in France, consult H. Marrou, “Ideas in 
France: 1939 to 1945,” Review of Politics, v. 8 (1946); R. Arnou, “Existentialism in 
France Today,” The Modern Schoolman, v. 24 (1947) ; also the symposium, L’Existence 


(Paris, 1945). 
5English tr., New York, 1946. Camus’ latest, La Peste, is soon to appear in English. 
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can be appreciated in its own right as the story of a man for 
whom all traditional values and functions have fallen to earth, 
leaving him alone to work his individual and unregretting 
way through the senseless situations of life. 

For the theoretical background of the novel, we must turn 
to his widely acclaimed collection of essays entitled The 
Myth of Sisyphus. The very titles of the parts under which 
the essays are arranged bespeak the general outlook of the 
author. For a “philosophy of the absurd,” the only truly phil- 
osophical problem is that of suicide, since it questions the 
worthwhileness of continuing to live in a human way. It is 
only wisdom to speak about “man the absurd,” for nothing 
could be more ridiculous and pointless than man’s location in 
an unmeaning, unresponsive world. Yet instead of fleeing 
from his predicament, man must have the proud courage to 
work out an “absurd creation” of his own, seeking neither 
for supernatural consolation nor for any logical resolution 
of the contradiction. Our model—the-existentialist hero as 
envisioned by Camus—ought to be Sisyphus, condemned by 
the heartless gods to perform a futile labor having neither 
significance nor issue. Still, “one must imagine that Sisyphus 
is happy,” for he comes to accept his destiny and all things 
human as being of wholly human origin. What he has to do 
in the world, he will do without any further regard for 
superior powers or laws. In the later augmented editions of 
The Myth, Camus includes a study on hope and the absurd 
in the work of Franz Kafka, the Czech novelist who has 
inspired a good measure of existential thought. Both Kafka 
and Kierkegaard are ultimately repudiated by Camus for 
finding some hope and a religious way out of the absurdity of 
human existence. Camus would rather follow along with the 
“tragic nihilism” so fashionable in Germany during the thir- 
ties. Once one acknowledges the fact that in our world “tout 
est donné et rien n’est expliqué,” there is no other recourse 
than to face the future with a heroic and sterile lucidity. Time 


6The 18th ed. was issued in Paris in 1946. 
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and the flesh are man’s native land: we cannot pretend with 
Bloy that he is a pilgrim of the absolute. 

There is little wonder that André Malraux should voice 
concern over the fate of men in a godless world such as Camus 
conceives. This cool atheism, which contrasts markedly with 
the fervid disbelief of Feuerbach, Marx and Lenin, runs the 
danger of construing man as egoistically individual and en- 
tangled in a network of self-made illusions. If the only space 
for freedom is the realm of myth, then the human condition 
is scarcely more improved than in a philosophy of determin- 
ism or solipsism. Camus would not admit this consequence, 
nor is it allowed by Jean-Paul Sartre. The latter is intent 
upon providing some ground for freedom and social life, 
without abandoning that “lucidity” about our situation which 
atheism is supposed to bring with it. His problem is in many 
ways more difficult than that of Camus, for it has been pointed 
- out’ that absurdity is found by Sartre in the very being of man 
and the world rather than in their conjunction. How such a 
metaphysic can serve to awaken a new humanism is the crucial 
issue at present. | 

Sartre comes to the handling of this question with a good 
professional preparation in philosophy. Trained at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, where he took first place in the aggrega- 
tion in philosophy in 1929, he spent some years teaching 
philosophy at the lycée in Le Havre and then at the famous 
Lycée Condorcet in Paris. During this time he acquainted 
himself (like Lavelle and Marcel) with the work of the new 
leaders in German philosophy and with earlier masters like 
Kant and Hegel. Thus he acquired a sound foundation in the 
technique of phenomenology as practiced by Husserl and 
above all by Heidegger. Sartre’s earliest professional writings 
gave evidence of his own mastery of phenomenological meth- 
od, which he applied quite brilliantly in his technical studies 
on L’Imagination (1938), L’Imaginaire (1939), and Esqutsse 
d’une théorie de l’émotion (1939). His subtlety of analysis 


™By H. Arendt, “French Existentialism,” The Nation, v. 162 (1946). 
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and perceptiveness won him high respect at the outbreak of 
the war. These traits are present also in his other writings, 
which show a keen and delicate insight into human moods 
and attitudes, whatever their worth as metaphysics or att. 

The possibility of conveying his ideas in more moving and 
attractive forms appealed to Sartre early in his writing career. 
He gave careful attention to the work of Céline and others 
who were creating a literature intended to be a happy com- 
bination of art and a philosophical view of life. His. first 
attempt in this direction was a novel, La Nausée (1938), which 
was followed soon after by a volume of short stories, Le Mur. 
The novel was a well-wrought production which at one bound 
established Sartre’s reputation in the French literary world. 
Many of the notions which appeared later in abstract form 
in his thesis were first advanced in the fictional situations of 
La Nausée, providing excellent concrete illustrations of his 
theories. Encouraged by the reception of his first novel, Sartre 
has launched a trilogy on a man’s search for the ways of 
liberty. Two volumes of Les Chemins de la Liberté have al- 
ready appeared: L’Age de Raison and Le Sursis. Their 
sprawly, panoramic account of the years leading up to Munich 
show the effect of his intense study of American realistic 
novelists like Faulkner, Steinbeck and Dos Passos. 

In his effort to develop a littérature engagée which will 
keep step with events and make its own mark upon them, 
Sartre has been caught up in the whirl of Left-Bank literary 
activity. His novels tend to sacrifice selection for denseness 
and the “slice-of-life” values. Since 1943, Sartre has also 
been producing plays which are as popular in Dublin and 
Rome as in Paris itself. Americans were recently given an 
opportunity to attend his No Exit and The Flies, the texts of 
which have been translated into English.’ Sartre, who had 
been in a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany, returned to 
occupied France in time to stage The Fites as his contribution 
to the resistance movement. This retelling of the Orestes story, 


8New York, 1947. All of Sartre’s novels and stories are being translated. 
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with its counsel of killing tyrants in order to liberate a people, 
had a special moral at that period. It helped to extend his 
influence over a wide public. Following the liberation, there 
was a period of dalliance with the Marxists at a time when 
Sartre’s own position was unsettled. The ambiguities have 
been fairly well cleared up in the pages of the new existential- 
ist review, Les temps modernes, which Sartre edits. Ap- 
parently, his plays, novels and journalistic pieces will continue 
to appear in a steady stream. Sartre and his colleague, Simone 
de Beauvoir (the “Castor” to whom Sartre dedicated his main 
work), are the moving spirits of the best-publicized French 
literary group today. 

Our interest lies in the philosophical bases of his view of 
life. These are set forth in a large book of over seven hundred 
pages, L’Etre et le Néant,’ the best and most sustained French 
exposition of an atheistic philosophy of existence. Not only in 
title but also in content and method, this work invites com- 
parison with Heidegger’s pioneer study on being and time." 
The German philosopher has in no way been surpassed for 
rigor and compactness of thought and metaphysical acumen. 
The impression is given that L’Etre represents a first diffuse 
draft of a treatise which might profitably have been reduced 
to half its present bulk. Where philology and the idiomatic 
turns of the German language prove pitfalls for Heidegger, 
Sartre’s strong imagination and intensity of feeling often lead 
him into conclusions for which he has not given sufficient 
evidence. But the work deals in an impressive way with a set 
of problems centrally important to metaphysics. The author 
has used a method and data which are in the foreground of 
European thought today. They must be understood if an alert 
perennial philosophy would prepare itself to vindicate the 
doctrine of the transcendent so widely under attack in phil- 
osophy and philosophically inspired literature. 


9Paris, 1943. References are to the fifth edition. 
10See the comparative study by A. De Waelhens in the first issue of Jean Wahl’s 


new review, Deucalion. 
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Along with Sartre’s major book, account must also be taken 
of his pamphlet asserting that L’Extstentialisme est un 
humanisme." This contains the text of a popular address 
which he made at the Club Maintenant in defense of his 
views against some widespread general criticisms. The attempt 
is made to exculpate his doctrine from the charge of fostering 
extreme egoism, quietism and somber amorality. Sartre takes 
up his cudgel against both Catholics and Marxists in this 
conference and the discussion which followed. Few but the 
already converted could be convinced by his trenchant attack 
and by his portrayal of Sartrean humanism. The commen- 
taries on Sartre which have already appeared are for the 
most part much less complacent than those which were de- 
voted to Heidegger under the Nazi regime. It seems im- 
probable that the French philosopher will gain the same 
easy triumphs, although his wide literary support cannot be 
prudently underestimated. 


















II 


In their eagerness to reach the more striking concrete issues 
in Sartre’s philosophy, many critics have neglected some fun- 
damental questions of method and general theory. Sartre 
himself has never encouraged this narrow concentration upon 
matters of practical import, but has consistently stressed the 
importance of the theoretical foundations of his attitude on 
choice and values. This recognition of the formal worth of 
speculative reasoning and of the ideal of philosophical rigor 
has won for him the contempt of Naville and other Marxist 
intellectuals in France. As a counterchallenge stands the 
austere subtitle of L’Etre et le Néant: “an essay in phenomeno- 
logical ontology.” This juxtaposition of “ontology” and “‘phe- 
nomenological” indicates the background of the work. Husser! 
saw in phenomenology a method of studying all that appears 
or presents itself to a logically purified consciousness. J ts 






























11Paris, 1946. The English translation (New York, 1947) is simply entitled 
Existentialism. For an incisive Catholic commentary upon the main points in 
L’existentialisme, cf. L. J. Lefevre’s L’existentialiste est-il un philosophe? (Paris, 1946). 
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procedure is to describe the structural essences which are 
manifested, and to do this apart from any reference to the 
particular psychological conditions under which the phe- 
nomena display themselves. This requires that the whole 
problem of existence and existential validity be placed within 
brackets, even though there remains some awareness of the 
facts as existent. Hence there is little wonder that Husserl 
should repudiate so violently the “existential” philosophy of 
his brilliant student and successor in the chair of philosophy 
at Freiburg, Martin Heidegger.” For this latter philosopher, 
phenomenology is an instrument furthering our exploration 
of being. What philosophy finds of chief interest in the phe- 
nomena is their manifestation of being, and a descriptive 
study should take the being of the phenomena as its formal 
object. Since existence itself can be approached in its being- 
aspect, there is no legitimate reason for placing parentheses 
around it. An integral philosophy will use the phenomeno- 
logical method to investigate all manifested being, including 
the being of existence. Thus Sartre is in agreement with 
Heidegger about the subordination of phenomenology to onto- 
logical ends. 

In the introduction to his opus magnum,” Sartre tries to 
make his position clear concerning the meaning or meanings 
of being. The discussion opens with the frank statement that 
the major achievement of modern philosophy has been the 
reduction of the existent to the series of appearances which 
manifest it. Having exorcized with Nietzsche the illusion of 
arriére-mondes, the contemporary mind has no need to look 
behind the phenomena for that which is “truly” real. The 
reality of a concealed substantial thing has been replaced by 
the objectivity of the phenomenon which presents itself to the 
observer through an ‘infinite series of aspects. The dualism of 
being and appearance has broken down, for what the phe- 
nomenon indicates is only itself and the total series of appear- 









































120n this dispute, cf. Pt. I of A. De Waelhens’ La philosophie de Martin Heidegger 
(Louvain, 1946). 
137’Etre, 11-34. 
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ances with which it is implicated. Consequently, the being of 
an existent is what it appears to be. The appearance reveals 
rather than hides the essence: it is the essence as the law 
governing a series of appearances. For phenomenology, being 
a thoroughgoing nominalism, understands essence to be the 
dominant structure and meaning manifested in a series of 
appearances rather than a mysterious support behind what 
appears. The real thing is the totality of the appearances 
which are linked together through the essence. 

This phenomenist ontology is faced with certain peculiar 
difficulties which it seeks to treat independently of the dispute 
between idealism and realism. Although Sartre allows that 
the phenomenon is as it appears, he is not willing to reduce 
the being of the phenomenon to its apparential function. 
Without having recourse again to a kind of Kantian 
noumenon, he still hopes to be saved from the idealist assertion 
that the being of the phenomenon exists only inasmuch as it 
reveals itself. In a positive way, he maintains the “transphe- 
nomenality of being” in opposition to the dictum of Berkeley 
that esse est percipt. An analysis of knowledge or the act of 
perception cannot be carried out on an exclusively epistemo- 
logical basis, for such a procedure would leave the being- 
aspect of the perceiving act itself unaccounted for and un- 
founded. The primacy of knowledge is indefensible, since 
there is an ontic factor in the knowing being considered pre- 
cisely as a being. This mode of being of the knower is nothing 
other than consciousness, which is the transphenomenal reality 
of the subject. Consciousness is not a mere return of knowledge 
upon itself, as idealism holds, for there are other modes of 
conscious experience than the cognitive. Moreover, the primi- 
tive characteristic of consciousness is not to be reflective but 
rather to be intentional, that is, to be conscious always of this 
object or that, and ultimately of the world. To say that con- 
sciousness always posits its object is not equivalent to saying 
that knowledge produces the being of the thing known. On 
the contrary, consciousness has no reality except as a reference 
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to a world which is other than it and which is specified 
precisely as a known object. 

In this attempt to vindicate ontology, Sartre is led to revise 
the Cartesian doctrine on the Cogito. He shows an affinity 
with Louis Lavelle and other thinkers in the more orthodox 
line of French philosophy by insisting upon the Cogito as a 
necessary point of departure in all speculation.“ It is an 
absolute truth founded upon the immediate grasp which con- 
sciousness has of itself, and as such is the basis for all other 
certain truths. On several scores, however, Descartes’s account 
of the primary situation is corrected by Sartre. Later on, we 
will examine the question of the possibility of knowledge of 
other selves from the ground of one’s own subjectivity. Here 
it is more important to note that the Cartesian view of the 
Cogito as reflective knowledge is only a derivative analysis. 
In order to have any instance of conscious knowledge of any 
object, there must be conscious awareness of the self as being 
this knowing mode. Now this consciousness cannot be reduced 
to an instance of reflective knowledge in which the subject- 
object duality is present. Hence Sartre refers to the conscious- 
ness of self which accompanies and constitutes every cognitive 
act aS a nonpositing or nonthetic awareness of self. Strictly 
speaking, this prereflective Cogito is not a consciousness of 
the self as a posited object distinct from the being of the 
subject. It is the only mode of existence in which a conscious- 
ness of anything can possibly have reality. And finally, this 
primary “consciousness (of) self’ is an absolute event in being, 
an existence which is the continual source of its own possibil- 
ities and synthetically connected appearances. As such, it 1s 
its own concrete experiences rather than an entity relative 
to them. The Cogito is no substance, no res cogitans in the 
older sense, for it exists in the measure that it appears. This 
coincidence of existence and appearance indicates that the 
prereflective Cogito is an absolute in the order of existence 
and a condition of all knowledge. 


M4]/Existentialisme, 64. 
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Is the immanent being of the subject the only absolute and 
the sole sufficient condition of knowledge? The answer would 
have to be in the affirmative, were it true that the reality 
of the object consists only in its being perceived. For the 
mode of being perceived has relativity and passivity as its 
structural qualities, aspects of being which are themselves 
explicable only by reference to the immanence and inten- 
tionality of the self. The direct grasp of the self insofar as it is, 
cannot be reduced to some form of knowing. That was why 
the originary self-awareness was seen to be the transphe- 
nomenal being of consciousness. But now Sartre introduces 
what he calls “the ontological argument in reverse,” in order 
to prove from the existence of prereflective subjectivity the 
existence of the transphenomenal being of the object itself. 
This is accomplished by a further scrutiny of the intentional 
character of consciousness. To be conscious of something is to 
be in the presence of that which is not consciousness itself. 
On pain of distinguishing the object merely by its lack of 
being and its absence, we cannot say that its being is constituted 
by an immanent subjectivity. Intentionality means rather that 
consciousness is essentially a mode of transcendence directed 
toward a being which is not itself. Consciousness has no other 
reality or significance than to be an intuition that is revealing. 
Such revealing always implies a reality that is revealed rather 
than constituted by the intuition. Hence the very being of 
consciousness implies the reality of something transcendent 
and given as existent. 

To express this conclusion in terms of the problem of the 
phenomenon, it can be said that consciousness is of a being 
whose essence requires existence or whose appearance requires 
a to be. This transphenomenal being of the phenomena is no 
secret noumenal sphere. All that is maintained by phenomeno- 
logical ontology is that “the being of that which appears does 
not exist only insofar as it does appear. The transphenomenal 
being of that which is for consctousness is itself In-itself (en- 
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sot). The movement of the inquiring mind is always from 
the ontic existent to the ontological meaning of the being of 
the existent. This meaning is found in the phenomenon which 
exhibits itself to the mind, and what holds true of being in 
an essential way applies to the being of every appearance. 
Something general can be determined in at least a provisional 
way about the nature of the Jn-ttself, although it would seem 
that such statements cannot embrace the being of consciousness 
as well as the being of the phenomenon. These are two radical- 
ly different and incommunicable regions of being. Whether 
any bridge between them is possible and whether a single 
term can justifiably designate two such opposed zones of 
transphenomenality are questions which must be postponed 
until the nature of each has been examined more closely. 

Up to this point, it would seem that Sartre is making an 
admirable effort to restore the primacy of being and the 
science of being by the use of an accepted contemporary 
method and on the basis of commonly admitted data. The 
consequences of his phenomenist conception of being do not 
become apparent until he attempts to elucidate the structure 
of the two spheres of being whose existence he is at pains 
to defend. Here it is that the gulf separating Sartre’s ex- 
istentialism from a philosophy of being like that of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas reveals itself as a fundamental opposition 
on the nature of first philosophy and the object of intelligence 
(although Sartre avoids all mention of the intellect). The 
‘small differences at the beginning” of this discussion on 
being and nothing lead to serious disagreement on most of 
the important philosophical questions. At every step of the 
argument, Sartre employs the method of phenomenology not 
only to describe essential structures but also to interpret the 
appearances for the benefit of an atheistic ontology. 

How far problems of existential being can be legitimately 
settled by means of an approach designed to be descriptive 


157/Etre, 29. 
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and nonexistential is a difficulty never squarely faced. But on 
teaching a point where the resources of phenomenology are 
quite evidently insufficient to take account of all factors with- 
out having recourse to a transcendent God, Sartre refuses 
to make the further inference. This refusal is explained by 
a distinction made between ontology and metaphysics. The 
former discipline treats of the essential structures of being 
as present and manifest, whereas the latter is concerned in a 
hypothetical way with the actual origin of individual events 
and processes. Sartre declares these sciences to be related as 
sociology is to history: ontology studies the general conditions 
of being and of a world, metaphysics the particular histories 
of being in this world.” This questionable dichotomy assumes 
importance wherever it would seem necessary to offer a causal 
explanation of the facts. In such cases, Sartre prefers to 
espouse a radical absurdity rather than abandon the limited 
standpoint of phenomenology. Thus the phenomenological 
method proves a very pliant tool: its Husserlian boundaries 
are overstepped whenever a doctrinal victory can be won, 
whereas they are strictly respected where a study of actual 
events might have embarrassing results. It remains doubtful 
how far an ontology of this sort has the right to call itself 
a philosophy of existence. Kierkegaard would allow that even 
Hegel was a master of the constitution and dialectical relations 
of the idea of existence. 

Any direct and inclusive settlement of the problems center- 
ing around the nature of the being studied by ontology is 
precluded by the initial cleavage between consciousness and 
phenomenon. Each of these areas must be examined for its 
own sake before a general answer can be attempted. One 
chapter in the novel La Nausée" has become something of 
a Classic locus for its description of the en-soi or transphe- 
nomenal being of the object. Through an analysis of the 


16Thid., 713-14. 
17Esp. pp. 162 ff.; for an English tr. of this passage, cf. J.-P. Sartre, “The Root 


of the Chestnut Tree,” Partisan Review, v. 13 (1946). 
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nausea which overcame the hero one day in the City Park, 
Sartre seeks to convey the meaning of brute existence. Al- 
though the emotional experience cannot be used to validate 
the description, it provides one way of access to the individual 
adventure which is being. Roquentin is seated on a bench near 
an ancient chestnut tree whose thick, black, formless roots 
sink deep into the earth. He has a sudden illumination which 
seems to reveal to him the reality of existence. Individual 
items of experience are swept away as so much superficial 
froth. Beyond the familiar relations things have with us as 
our tools, as belonging to particular categories and contexts 
and as catering to our peculiar wants, the hero of the novel 
is brought in contact with the amorphous bloated realities in 
their own being. They are simply there, one crowding out the 
other with its equal and equally senseless hold upon existence. 
In the face of this vagueness and sodden passivity on the 
part of all that is, Roquentin is overwhelmed with the super- 
fluity of all things, including his own self. He experiences 
a great disgust before the radical absurdity which alone re- 
mains when the trappings and the human convention have 
been removed. No existent thing is explainable by or reducible 
to another. They all share in an absurdity which is itself the 
absolute, the very nature of the transphenomenal being of the 
phenomenon. 

Later on, Roquentin is able to formulate his experience in 
more precise terms. The key to his nausea is the discovery 
of the complete contingency of everything, the total absence 
of any reason for existence. To exist is simply to be there 
(Da-sein) in factual presence, fullness and utter gratuitous- 
ness. Existence is precisely that which cannot be deduced 
from any anterior possibility or from a necessary being acting 
as a cause. It can only be encountered and submitted to as it 
invades consciousness with the dead weight of something de 
trop for itself and for others to all eternity. Existence around 
and within one is fullness, act and intolerably gratuitous 
presence, an absolute that gives no response, comfort, or hope. 
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All this is repeated in more technical language in L’Etre 
et le Néant,* where some of the philosophical consequences 
are now worked out all too briefly. Without giving a hearing 
to the creationist theory, Sartre simply states that creation 
ex nthilo is an impossibility since, if being were conceived in 
a divine mind, it would always remain a subjective mode in- 
capable even of arousing a tendency of will in an objectifying 
direction. This argument rests on an identification of the 
intelligibility of being with its subjectivity. Because he admits 
no instance of knowledge in which subject and object are not 
reciprocally dependent and mutually specifying, Sartre can- 
not understand a total production of being by an intelligent 
and voluntary first cause. His other two objections to creation 
do him even less credit. He remarks that if beings were given 
a distinct reality by the creative act, they would thereafter 
be their own foundation and would lose all trace of their 
createdness. Furthermore, were we to hold that being is causa 
sui, then we would be supposing it to exist before it has been 
produced. This last remark need not delay us, since there are 
few creationists who would advance a theory of auto-creation. 
Even Descartes, who popularized the application of the name 
causa sui to God, admitted readily that “cause” was used here 
improperly and with no reference to efficient causality.” 
Much more serious is the implication of Sartre’s point about 
the possibility of beings distinct from a creator. By rendering 
distinctness equivalent to absolute independence, he makes it 
seem that free entities could be other than God only by be- 
coming completely autonomous (“defiant” in the language of 
Orestes). ‘This means that atheistic existentialism is anxious to 
drop the problem of the One and the Many precisely at the 
point where it does become a real problem, that is, where a 


18Pp. 32-34. This distinction between en-soi and pour-soi should be compared with 
that of Heidegger between Seiendes and Sein; both thinkers are faced with the 
difficulty of characterizing in an intelligible way that which is beyond all intelligibility. 
19On Sartre’s confusion of ens a se with ens causa sui, cf. P. Foulquié, L’Ex- 
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doctrine on participated and unparticipated being can be 
developed. Louis Lavelle and Gabriel Marcel are prepared 
to analyze the mystery of a received or created mode of free- 
dom just at that moment in the inquiry when Sartre rejects the 
notion of divine creation definitively as involving a hopeless 
contradiction. 

In view of the relatively insignificant place which the 
formal attack on creation fills in Sartre’s writings, it may seem 
unjustified to dwell on it. But once a creative God is rejected 
in this summary way (and one more argument will be adduced 
presently), the result is taken as the final word on this central 
issue. The remaining seven hundred pages of Sartre’s major 
book are devoted to drawing the consequences of a presumably 
well-established atheism. Sartre would even define his trend 
of thinking as a search for ‘‘a coherent atheistic position.”™ 
This definition is complicated, however, by his further as- 
sertion that even if God could be proved to exist, this would 
make no difference in the existentialist outlook. There is a 
sense in which Sartre would be the first to challenge this state- 
ment. Previously in the same talk,” he expressed his sharp 
opposition to the notion of a laicized morality which became 
popular in the France of the 1880's. At the time of the passage 
of the lay laws, many professors piously affirmed their belief 
that even with God banished from the schools and national 
life, everything would go on in the same orderly, law-abiding, 
honest way as before. To Catholic and existential atheist 
alike, this sermonizing on the Thomas Huxley pattern is 
repugnant and illusory. Sartre notes sarcastically that it is 
very embarrassing that God should not exist, for with Him 
disappears the conviction that moral values are inscribed in 
some celestial sphere. It is in this sense that we are to under- 
stand the puzzling sentence noted above. What is important 
for Sartre is not the bare question of God’s existence but the 
problem of whether human values can or cannot have a divine 


207/Existentialisme, 94. 
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foundation and sanction. Without God, man must rely only 
upon himself. It is this preoccupation with human nature and 
its ends which alone gives some plausibility to the claim that 
atheistic existentialism is a humanist view. 

Sartre shares with Kierkegaard and Jaspers a well-founded 
distrust of Hegelian rationalism. No logical procedure can 
deduce the gloriously unique existence of this individual being 
which I now meet with. Its essence may be patient of rational 
definition and even demonstration, but as an existent being it 
presents a givenness and a concrete actuality which serve to 
warn human speculation about its limitations. Sartre goes on 
from here, however, to declare that the en-soz is fundamental- 
ly absurd and underived. His thought on this matter is not 
always clear or consequential.” For in the nondeducible char- 
acter of existence there is no warranted ground for inferring 
its unintelligibility and its imperviousness to any sort of ra- 
tional justification. Existence can have meaning when taken 
along with the essential structure which it affirms in being, 
even though no a priori way is open for determining this 
meaning and this actuality beforehand. Sartre rightly wishes 
to protect the contingency of things from the false necessities 
of a dialectical process, yet he offers no proof that the most 
effective defense is to ally contingency with absurdity. Such 
absurdity does follow when the absolute totality of being is 
held to be both contingent and unamenable to any causal 
explanation. Except on a stipulated definition of contingency 
as underivability, however, some sort of total causality is 
reconcilable with, and indeed required to account for, the 
gratuity of being. Sartre’s attack on a necessary being supposes 
that-such a being must act as well as exist necessarily. 

Like the scientists whom he charges with excessive abstrac- 
tion in treating events (a similar charge is made by White- 
head), Sartre is handicapped in the analyses of being by the 
limits of his chosen method. Phenomenology no less than 
Humean empiricism, when used for ontological ends, is spe- 
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cially inclined toward the fallacy of chosisme, of treating as 
a thing every factor which manifests itself to subjectivity as 
“being there.”’ In causal problems, this can lead the investiga- 
tor to equate the sufficiency of the datum as an intentional 
object with its imputed sufficiency as a being. No cause is then 
supposed for distinct elements in the descriptive field. It can 
also lead to a lamentable mistaking of a principle of being 
for a being. This latter confusion governs Sartre’s attempt to 
explain what every variety of existentialism holds as common 
doctrine.” On his reckoning, existentialism maintains that 
existence precedes essence or that one must start from sub- 
jectivity. It is in reaction to a teaching which makes of essence 
a general model or stereotype on the pattern of which existents 
are made and develop in a determined way. Several critics 
have observed that no important school has historically viewed 
the problem in this naive way. Sartre is denouncing a straw 
man of his own making, for he makes no distinction between 
the universal essence and the particular essence or suppositum. 
Even where this distinction is drawn, it does not follow that 
essence is given a priority in being over existence. Essence 
and existence in the Thomistic synthesis, for instance, are 
viewed as coprinciples of being which bear a mutual reference 
and together constitute the one concrete being that does exist 
and is known. There is no reason to oppose existence and 
intelligibility in a metaphysics which respects the dynamic 
unity of the existent thing.” 

But why should Sartre offer as an alternative note distinc- 
tive of existentialism the need to start from subjectivity? Here 
again, it should be clear that methodological commitments 
force him to approach being mainly from the vantage point 
of consciousness or human existence. He describes the en-soz 
as a Massive, crammed-down bulk of being which quite brutal- 
ly zs. It allows for no self-acquaintance with its own reality 


237’ Existentialisme, 17-23. 

24Cf. the pertinent remarks by G. Phelan, “The Existentialism of St. Thomas,” 
Proc. Am. Cath. Phil. Assoc., v. 21, 1946 (Washington, 1947); also C. Fabro, 
Introduzione all’Esistenzialismo (Milan, 1943), pp. 143-76. 
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because of its opacity and thickness. Only in a loose sense 
can the In-itself be called a self, for it supports no relations 
with others and allows for no presence to itself and self- 
development of its own solid plenitude. With Sartre, we seem 
to have moved back to the views on being proposed by the 
ancient Greek physicists. There is little here to recall the 
advances made by a whole line of subsequent philosophers 
concerning the metaphysical approach to being and to ex- 
istence as an act. If the transphenomenal being of the phe- 
nomenon is really of this sort, then the repudiation of Kant’s 
teaching on the noumenon is of little avail. For the facts must 
still be accounted for. There are values, meanings, relations, 
time and law in the world we know. Whence do these features 
arise? 

Sartre must take his start from subjectivity if he is to 
transform the mythical en-so1 into the recognizable world of 
human experience. If essence is allowed to precede and deter- 
mine existence in the objective universe, then the intelligibility 
and necessity come as the result of human projects fashioning 
a habitable and reliable world. With consciousness there 
comes to birth the human world, and in a way this causes 
nausea also. For no matter where he turns among the objects 
of his desire and knowledge, man finds only himself, his 
products and his designs. In Heidegger’s phrase, human ex- 
istence is being-in-the-world, in the world which the spirit 
of man fashions in its search to rejoin the en-soz. 


III 


In our provisional study of consciousness, it was distin- 
guished from the en-sot as a wholly other realm of being. 
This account stands in need of some modification, as a closer 
examination shows. In his shorter essays dealing with meta- 
physical problems, Heidegger had reduced the three famous 
questions asked by Kant in his Critiques to the basic one about 
the nature of man. Heidegger framed the question in a char- 
acteristic way: Wie steht es um das Nichts? Human reality 
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has the special property of being able to reflect upon itself 
and thus of starting an inquiry into its own nature. From the 
standpoint of method, this is sufficient reason for constructing 
a theory of being upon the findings of self-criticism in the 
analysis of human existence. Sartre has followed this hint about 
interrogation and das Nichts as constituting the principles 
behind the forms of our responsible existence. Whereas tradi- 
tional philosophy has treated consciousness as a fullness and 
perfection of being, Sartre speaks of it in quite other terms 
as a lack, an emptiness, a gap, a germ of destruction. The 
intentionality of consciousness shows it to be nothing other 
than an ordination to that which is not itself, to the other- 
than-itself. Unless this distance be established, there cannot be 
awareness or knowledge. Hence a revised definition of con- 
sciousness declares it to be a being for which there is question 
about its own being as implying something other than itself. 
Because it can introduce a question about itself, consciousness 
makes room for its own development. 

Whereas the en-soi simply is what it is, the pour-soi or 
consciousness is always about to be that which it is. The en-soi 
is, as it were, pressed so closely against itself that no room 
is allowed for otherness and hence for knowledge. So that the 
inevitable duality between subject and object can arise, being 
must (in Marcel’s words) be put within parentheses or 
wrapped in a muff of nonbeing. Consciousness is essentially a 
power of “nothing-ing” (néantir) , which must not be identified 
with denying or annihilating.” Through this power or absolute 
event, a zone of immanence or subjectivity is created, one 
which calls in question the massive synthesis of the en-soz with 
itself. Unlike the Other of Plato, this otherness owes its reality 
to consciousness. Yet it is not an abstract antithetic moment 
such as the Nonbeing of Hegel: the pour-soz is a nothing-ing of 
this individual singular In-itself. It establishes an internal ne- 
gation at the very root of being. Apart from the en-soi, the 
pour-soi would be only an abstraction. Only in the womb of 
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given reality can this interrogation give itself voice. But it does 
give voice to itself, not as a given fact but as a questing free- 
dom directed to the other-than-itself. Ontologically, the en-soz 
enjoys a primacy over the pour-soi,” which arises in and is 
orientated to phenomenal being. Yet this act of consciousness 
has the inalienable dignity of taking itself as its own task. 

What is sought by /e néant is presence to itself, a mode of 
perfection which is not provided by the dull and heavy being 
of the phenomenon. Hence it introduces a diversity or separa- 
tion within the given self, unglueing self from itself. Human 
liberty refuses to treat a man as a thing which completely and 
unprecariously coincides with itself. By refusing this nonvital 
coincidence, /e néant erects a new ideal of immanence based 
on a Certain initial removal from itself. It cannot merely be 
what it is in the same way that a stone or clod is itself, nor 
can it not be itself since this is precisely what is to be acquired 
anew. Human consciousness is just this perpetually unstable 
equilibrium between an indiscriminate cohesion and a free 
synthesis of the internal duality.” It should not be forgotten 
that in one respect the For-itself 1s. Its presence to the world 
is achieved through the body, which is a reality that is there. 
Moreover, we can speak about conscious acts which have 
transpired and so have become a part of the past, a thing 
before our present gaze. This facticity of the pour-soi is al- 
ways present as a threat to the unity of human life and also 
as a temptation. There are moments in our life when we yearn 
to slip away into the peaceful irresponsibility of the pool, the 
flower, the en-sot which does not have to face the risk of 
freedom. Not to surrender to this tendency and yet to feel its 
attraction is one way of defining human existence. Man is, 
in Sartre’s striking phrase, a viscous substance.” He is un- 
stably launched in the venture of being, for he is both simply 


°6Tbid., 713. What Whitehead as well as the Scholastics would challenge is not the 
priority of the one principle over the other, but the “misplaced concreteness” which 
vitiates this entire discussion on ens and non-ens. 
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there, as a: thing would be, and yet is an inquiring person 
perpetually discontented with what he is and has been, forever 
searching to be what he is not and yet to retain a deep self- 
presence. At times, the en-soi seems to conquer and conscious- 
ness to disappear along with responsibility. But a man is never 
content with the status of a thing which has already achieved 
its end, for he can never completely forget his distance from 
that which is other even in his own being. He remains in 
suspense, in a state of existential tension or viscosity between 
facticity and self-presence. 

Apart from the inspiration provided by Heidegger, Sartre 
was led to this doctrine on /e néant by his earlier phenomeno- 
logical studies on perception and imagination. In that sphere, 
his findings are quite valuable. To enter fully into the world 
of the imaginary, it is necessary to lay aside or reduce to the 
state of nonentity the familiar organization of perceptual 
objects which we ordinarily consider to be reality. And con- 
versely, the resolution “to stick to the facts” or “to look at 
things realistically” involves a repudiation of, or at least a 
suspension of belief in, the imaginary situations in which we 
might otherwise prefer to dwell. Within the perceptual field, 
the subject has the power to set the end of his inquiry and his 
standard of relevance, in comparison with which all irrelevant 
and useless items are “nothinged.” Sartre instances my search 
for Peter, whom I expect to meet in this café. In looking for 
him, it is /e néant of Peter that guides my activity. Nowhere 
do I find him among the patrons, and this absence reduces 
them in my eyes to nothing.” The nothing-ing of conscious- 
ness is always directed to this or that particular being which 
is negated. Even when the desired object is found, it is en- 
countered as the other set over against the subject. Every- 
where, consciousness presents itself in being as a dominant 
attitude of overthrowing and nothing-ing. 


°°0’Etre, 44-45; for a psychological criticism of this instance, cf. G. Picard, 
“L’Existentialisme de Jean-Paul Sartre,” Mélanges de science religicuse, v. 3 (1946), 
pp. 333-34. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether Sartre’s observations are 
sufficient to sustain the ontological structure he has built upon 
them. The question whether consciousness is like or unlike its 
objects was a moot point long before Aristotle wrote the De 
Anima. Sartre would agree with the Aristotelian judgment 
that subjectivity is necessarily ordained to that which is other 
than itself. The being of consciousness is only realized in be- 
coming the other, and in this sense the pour-soz is itself 
potential and always en route to being. But knowing results in 
a union with the thing known. If there is no initial likeness, 
there is yet a becoming like. Sartre correctly maintains that 
the otherness of the thing known is always respected, since 
the subject becomes the other precisely as other. This precludes 
any physical merging, and reveals the structure of conscious- 
ness to be different than that of its object. Thus consciousness 
has precisely that mode of being traditionally called spiritual 
or immaterial, as signifying its ability to receive the other in- 
tentionally without destroying the physical being or identity 
of either the mind or its object.” Consciousness is the founda- 
tion of /e néant, but it displays itself in this way only as a 
prelude to a new mode of actualization or being one with 
the other. 

In deeming the pour-soi a lack and a void, Sartre is 
prompted by the now conventional modern horror of ad- 
mitting substance under any guise as a support for either 
consciousness or the phenomenon. Equally strong, however, 
is the fear lest man’s freedom be endangered by some deter- 
mining principle behind his actions. In view of the Spinozistic 
theory of substance, there is some historical justification for 
this hostility. It has had considerable influence upon Sartre’s 
position on essence and existence as found in the being of 
consciousness, that is, in man as a free subject. Here we find 
an absolute priority of existence over essence. Insofar as he is 


39This point was brought out in the remarks on Sartre made by C. Fabro at the 
“Week on Existentialism” held in Rome, April 9-14, 1947 (as reported in L’Osservatore 
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a pour-so1, man first exists and then produces his own essence. 
Before he exercises the act of existence, a man is nothing: he 
belongs to no class, answers to no definition, escapes a priori 
deduction. In his freedom, he has his own essential being to 
create by his own acts. A man is only what his acts are. ‘The 
characters in No Exit might have been taken from an old 
morality play, for each of them is the sum of his acts and is 
fixed in hell according to his ruling passion. 

Much of the recent criticism of Sartre has centered on this 
conception of human existence and essence. It has been noted* 
that the essence means now the nature or minimal specifying 
structure and now the character or complexus of attitudes and 
habits that result from a free choice being persevered in. No 
responsible philosopher maintains the priority or even the 
initial simultaneity of essence taken in the second sense in com- 
parison with existence. It is a commonplace among existential 
thinkers like Kierkegaard and Lavelle to take the soul or 
essence in this looser way as something subsequent to the ends 
which a man proposes and the actions for which he assumes 
responsibility. On the other hand, Sartre himself is forced 
to admit the equivalent of the first and basic signification of 
essence.” He allows that there are certain conditions to which 
human existents must commonly submit: the totality of a 
priori limits which define the human situation. However the 
circumstances of individual and age may vary, all men stand 
under the same necessity of being in the world as finite, tem- 
poral, mortal entities who must choose for themselves and 
work along with others. This universality of condition is ob- 
jectively met with everywhere, even though the attitude which 
this individual or that may elect to take in the face of these 
limits awaits his own choice. Sartre even mentions a “type of 
humanity” and a “universality of man,” but hastens to add that 


3IBy A. De Waelhens, “L’Existentialisme de M. Sartre est-il un humanisme?” 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, v. 44 (1946); cf. also De Waelhens’ article, “Over 
de philosophie van Jean Paul Sartre,” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, v. 7 (1945). 
327’ Existentialisme, 67-69. 
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these are made rather than given. This voluntarist qualifica- 
tion is apt to be misleading if it is not pointed out that for 
Sartre the universality is primarily one of mutual under- 
standing and comprehension. Why can | appreciate the life 
plan of another man? Because I must envision it in terms of 
our common human limits, which my neighbor may be at- 
tempting to break or to reconcile himself with. In any case, 
the specifying conditions proper to humanity are admitted 
to be present wherever there appear human existents. From 
the standpoint of perennial philosophy, this is nothing less 
than a recognition of essence as a coprinciple with existence 
even in the being of man. 

Human existence is defined by Sartre as well as by Heideg- 
ger as a being of transcendence. But whereas Heidegger 
designates the world as the fundamental locus for every effort 
at transcending the subject, Sartre adopts a more profound 
perspective in line with his ontological principles. What 
Locke called the uneasiness of man’s life is explained by Sartre 
as a consequence of the placement of consciousness in the 
plenum of given reality. Consciousness can neither forsake this 
situation entirely (for then it would become unreal, “disem- 
bodied”) nor submit to its terms of being (for then conscious- 
ness would disappear as an interrogative presence). Is it not 
possible to achieve an equilibrium in existence which would 
not be a compromise or a surrender but a conquest? Eritis 
sicut dit: the hope of achieving the maximal perfection cannot 
be quenched, for it is the very nisus of the human spirit. In 
terms of his own philosophy, Sartre specifies this ideal as the 
desire of the pour-soz to attain the state of the en-soi without 
losing its own being. Consciousness seeks a reason for being 
and cannot submit to remaining unfounded. In the fullness of 
the en-so1, it sees a point of stability, a way to fill its own 
emptiness. But any act of founding, in order to be a humanly 
satisfying act, must be freely undertaken. This means that 
consciousness must retain its self-presence at every instant, lest 
what is gained he no longer a gain for this individual self. 
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On this condition, it would like to constitute an undivided 
unity with the en-soz. 

Thus the ideal of human aspirations is the attainment of the 
en-sol-pour-sot, the plenitude of being which is also presence 
to self. Human reality comes into existence as an awareness 
of a lack of the being with which it is nevertheless in im- 
mediate relation. Consciousness, as Descartes dimly perceived, 
is haunted by the possibility of founding itself not as /e néant 
but as being. Were it able to do this, it would have the firmness 
and reality of the en-soz along with the necessity which it also 
desires. The en-soi1 cannot found itself as a conscious self- 
presence, nor can it found consciousness except as le néaat. 
For man, the ideal would consist in a conscious founding of 
being, a synthesis of both regions of being. But this synthesis 
is impossible to realize. Consciousness could not attain identity 
and absolute coincidence with itself except at the cost of 
losing its own presence to self. For such presence always in- 
volves a certain distance and duality, a nothing-ing of what 
one is. The pour-soi can never escape its contingency and 
nothing-ing, any more than it can disown its own reality as 
a futile attempt to surpass this emptiness which it is. 

When man hypostasizes this ideal of synthetic totality and 
places it beyond the world, it is called God. He is the en-sor- 
pour-so., that is, He is no real transcendent being but the 
limit of man’s own transcending movements. Thus the very 
notion of God is self-contradictory and incapable of actual 
existence. This is Sartre’s final argument against God’s ex- 
istence. If God be considered as causa sui (which is mistaken 
as the equivalent of ens ase) or as a necessary being founding 
His own reality in a conscious way, then He would require 
a certain nothing-ing of His being. This distance and non- 
coincidence is believed by Sartre to be essential to every grasp 
of a self by itself. Here his speculation rejoins the Neo- 
Platonic theorizing about the supreme being. For Plotinus 
and Porphyry, the One is beyond knowledge and the duality 
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of subject and object; for Sartre, there can be no conscious 
and necessary being identical with itself. If God exists, He 
must be contingent. He can only escape contingency by func- 
tioning as a limit in human consciousness. 

Sartre maintains that necessity and founding of being al- 
ways require a “return upon the self.” But he has already 
defined this return in a univocal way and in function of the 
incompatible characters of being as en-so1 and as pour-sot. 
He has not considered whether the duality of knower and 
known and the direction of consciousness to an other-than- 
itself belong to the structure of being essentially or whether 
they characterize beings of a certain sort only. In their analyses 
of self and knowledge, the Scholastics held that these notes 
are present only where the being is finite or composed of act 
and potency. It is at least possible to conceive of a pure self- 
presence which does not involve alienation, contrast and other- 
ness of nature in the affirmation of self. Presence to self and 
identity with self need not be coexclusive, provided that self- 
identity is not understood as the unreflective cohesion of 
material parts. Because he recognizes only one kind of self- 
identity, Sartre is forced to posit a factor of distance and 
nothing-ing in every instance of self-presence. This assumption 
would be challenged by the entire Aristotelian-Scholastic 
tradition and also by most contemporary forms of spiritual 
realism in France. The kind of self-coincidence enjoyed by 
purely material beings is tenuous in the extreme, for it is 
matter which always entails an alienation or distance from its 
own nature. The more actual the being, the more intimately 
does it affirm and possess itself. Far from being contrasted 
with identity, consciousness and knowledge are in strict pro- 
portion to the actuality and self-identity of a thing. Since 
Sartre is concerned here with a purported contradiction in 
terms, it is well to point out the convergence of the notions of 
selfhood, conscious presence and knowledge. Because they can- 
not join together in the conception of an en-soi-pour-soi is 
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sufficient reason not for denying God’s existence but for refus- 
ing to identify Him with this factitious concept. What must 
be rejected is:rather the claim that Sartre has analyzed en-soi 
and pour-soi with sufficient subtlety and generality. This issue 
must be decided before the possibility of a distinction between 
persons without any otherness in nature is advanced by theo- 
logians of the Trinity. 

The final verdict of Sartrean humanism is succinct and 
devastating: ’homme est une passion inutile.” It does no good 
to condemn this view as a pessimistic one, for this only affords 
an opportunity to speak heroically about the need for honesty 
and realism in dealing with man. Instead of relying upon 
honorific or derogatory terms in an evaluation of Sartre’s 
existentialism, it is wiser to point out the major premiss upon 
which this judgment on man rests and to trace out the con- 
sequences which flow from such a view of human nature. 
We have already seen that the human passion to become like 
unto God is considered futile and meaningless from the stand- 
point of a thoroughgoing atheism. This is the first principle 
of Sartre’s philosophy. Our further task will be to develop 
the practical implications of a theory which places man as a 
free being in a godless world. However, Sartre stresses at the 
outset that human nature is essentially characterized by fail- 
ure, for the tendency to divinization is the core of this nature. 
Man zs an unhappy consciousness by the very structure of 
his being, which is nothing other than the inescapable move- 
ment of transcendence toward a contradictory ideal. This is 
the radical project of human existence, one doomed to failure 
by the end which it proposes. To be a man, for Sartre, is to 
tend to be God: man is fundamentally a desire to be God. 
But God is precisely the ideal which Sartre’s principles will 
not allow to exist in its own nature or to be attained by man, 
the religious animal. Man’s passion for God is vain and 
useless, but without it he would not be man. 
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IV 


It is now possible to explore a further dimension of Sartre’s 
humanism. From this standpoint, human nature is character- 
ized by transcendence and subjectivity. To say that man is 
a being in the world does not mean that he enters into a 
universe already fashioned and endowed with ends and values. 
Every individual has before him the task of creating his own 
world. He can look for guidance and support neither below 
him nor above him. Since Nietzsche sounded the death knell 
of God, no recourse could be had to a divine lawgiver who 
was responsible for the world and who set certain rules for 
man to follow. Man must now both propose and dispose: his 
times and destiny are in his hands alone. He must bear sole 
responsibility for what he designs and executes, for all ends 
and laws are of his own manufacture. Neither can he look for 
aid from the en-so1, which in its massive sufficiency has no 
need for consciousness and no way of establishing: re- 
sponsive relations. Consciousness is forced to carve out its 
own living space, to initiate its own action and passion, to 
establish its own network of relations in a humanly determined 
environment. The universe we know and use is a human 
universe, since it is summoned forth and given meaning by 
the activities of human consciousness, the restless worm in the 
bosom of the en-sot. 

Human freedom is a frightening power, as Sartre depicts 
it.” It is the sole point of departure for all our projects, and 
hence it is an absolute one. Sartre does not wish it to be con- 
founded with will or limited to our voluntary acts. These acts 
are all subsequent to the original impulse and direction of 
freedom, and are rather ratifications and announcements of 
decisions made previously at a deeper level. Every act of the 
pour-sot is a free one, emerging from the central self-deter- 
mination of consciousness. To this extent, the Freudians are 
correct in taking every least human action as an index reveal- 
ing the fundamental commitments of personality. What we 


35] bid., 508 ff. 
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do reveals, or rather constitutes, what we are. Insofar as a 
man is not only consciousness but a being with a body and 
a past, he himself belongs to the en-soz and is totally deter- 
mined by his historical situation. Yet he alone can decide 
the attitude he will assume with regard to the conditions under 
which he exists. He takes responsibility for his own birth when 
he affirms the goodness of being alive or bewails his presence 
in this world of travail. He may be conditioned by the cir- 
cumstance of being born a proletarian, but freedom has its 
inning here, too. For a man can take pride in his origin, or 
be ashamed of it and seek to conceal it, or aim to make this 
a universal condition affecting future generations as well. 

Man is a being of choice, and hence a being of anguish. In 
choosing, the lone individual must answer for more than 
himself: his choice must be valid for all humanity. He takes 
upon himself the right to decide for all men when he under- 
takes a free course of action. Such universal consequences of 
his choice fill him with dread. He begins to feel the burden of 
freedom. In all respects a man is free, except that he is not free 
not to be free. Choose he must, and for this reason Sartre holds 
that man is condemned to freedom. It is his inescapable destiny 
as well as the ground of his dignity. Whereas Heidegger con- 
nects the attitude of dread more immediately with man’s 
orientation to death, Sartre associates it primarily with the 
reality and universality of freedom. Death, in fact, has no 
human meaning or value for Sartre.” It does not enter into 
the projects of the pour-so1, and comes as a blow from without, 
a senseless token of the primacy and power of the en-soi. 
Death is the disenchanter, laying low, and mocking at, all the 
schemes of human kind. Its mockery is found in the fact that 
only with death does man attain his ideal of a coincidence 
between the en-soi and the pour-so1. As long as life remains, 
human acts can be reappropriated by a free consciousness, so 


36The passages on death in Sartre’s fictional works have been analyzed in R. 
Campbell, Jean-Paul Sartre ou une littérature philosophique (new ed.; Paris, 1946), 
pp. 57-64, 247-54. 
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that a definitive judgment must remain suspended—until 
death. Then the acts that are a man lie before us as so many 
other things alongside his corpse. Being is attained when it no 
longer matters to the human subject! | 
_ Sartre has been hard pressed to justify his doctrine on 
freedom, which has been attacked from several quarters.” The 
objections can be reduced to two major ones, which Sartre 
has faced but has not refuted in the period since the appear- 
ance of /’Etre et le Néant. In declaring all our projects to be 
free ones, he has so widened the scope of freedom that it 
ioses all settled meaning. Through his attack upon the will 
and his complete neglect of intellect as a distinctive power of 
knowing, Sartre has dispossessed himself of the criterion for 
freedom. It is as though one were to deny the distinction be- 
tween the acts of man and human acts, and so to consider 
every act of man a free one. The logic of his position obliges 
Sartre to make this latter move, since actions cannot strictly be 
ascribed to anything except the pour-sot. Thus every project 
that issues from human consciousness bears the mark of liberty. 
Sartre himself is forced to admit that liberty of this sort is 
equivalent to spontaneity,” without any trace of the classical 
notion of /iberum arbitrium. Apart from the primal drive of 
the pour-sot, the examples of freedom furnished by this type 
of existentialism all refer to one’s attitude toward the given 
conditions. But knowledge alone is not enough to specify an 
attitude as one of acquiescence or defiance, nor is it an affair 
of original consciousness alone. It is difficult to explain per- 
sonal orientation without invoking the will as a determining 
factor rather than a ratifying one. Otherwise, a change of 
attitude (the open possibility of which forces us always to 
reserve judgment upon a living person) is left unexplained. 
For I may well revise my earlier basic projects, repudiate 


37The most comprehensive critique is that by R. Troisfontaines, Le choix de J.-P. 
Sartre (2nd ed.; Paris, 1946); Troisfontaines has also included a section on Sartre 
in his general study, Existentialisme et pensée chrétienne (Paris, 1946). See also the 
critical articles by A. J. Ayer in Horizon, v. 12 (1945). 

387 Existentialisme, 24. 
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their intent and direct my action henceforth in accord with 
a new group of values. Were Sartre to take any other view- 
point than a descriptive one toward the phenomenon of “‘con- 
version,” he could not remain content with his theory of 
freedom. 

Even on purely phenomenological grounds, it is difficult to 
justify the Sartrean contention that | take my choice to be a 
model valid for all men. Except to an incorrigible Kantian, it 
does not appear that the freedom of all humanity is engaged 
in the decision of each individual. To elect my own course 
freely, I need not pretend that I am also choosing for all men 
what they should be. Many choices must be determined within 
a particular context or grouping which prevents me from 
universalizing my course of action. To this, Sartre might 
reply that even my most particular and closely circumstanced 
act has some repercussions upon the rest of the world, for the 
world is truly my world and is affected by my every action. 
This involves the whole theory of the presence of others, and 
can best be discussed under that heading. But the whole 
problem of other persons arises from the perception that they 
are other centers of freedom. When I make a choice—and so, 
admittedly, make a difference in the conditions of the freedom 
of others—am I also specifying their personal freedom? This 
would be something more than acting on others or even than 
acting in the name of others. Although my conduct may be 
comprehensible to others, this knowledge need not lay upon 
them the obligation to go and do likewise. Comprehensibility 
and validity need not be related in a direct proportion in the 
case of human conduct. 

Atheistic existentialism wrestles unsuccessfully with the 
problem of moral choice. On the one hand, it maintains that a 
man cannot do evil. By his choice, he posits a value and hence 
sets the seal of approval and goodness upon his act. This is in 
agreement with classical morality at least to the extent that 
man is held to make every choice under the aspect of the good. 
But is there no distinction between a genuine good and one 
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which is only apparently good for this agent? The dread 
which I experience in shouldering responsibility for others as 
well as myself points to such a distinction. The determination 
of a plan of action may also be made maliciously and without 
adding the saving phrase that “nothing can be good for me 
without being also good for all men.” Sartre is willing to allow 
that a person may be mistaken about his project and his state 
of freedom, although not culpably mistaken. Does this imply 
that there is at least a norm of truth by which his actions and 
even his universalizing legislation can be measured? Sartre 
seems to be preparing the way for an affirmative answer to 
this question, even though he censures Heidegger for moraliz- 
ing by anticipation in Ars existential analytic. 

In his essay on humanism,” Sartre mentions a nonvaluation- 
al judgment about the truth or error of certain human choices 
which determine the personality. A man who lives in bad faith 
with himself is in error about the quality and reality of his 
freedom. One ought to prefer good faith, the attitude of strict 
coherence and lucidity about oneself. One cannot but choose 
liberty and self-determination as the goal of action, and sim- 
ilarly a man is obliged to will the liberty of others at the same 
time as his own. On the basis of these remarks by Sartré, we 
may ask whether there is not a valuational and even a covert 
moral element in his views on freedom. Otherwise, there 
would be no significance in the distinction between good and 
bad faith, between what one is obliged to do and what one does 
do and does legislate.” It is no hard necessity of nature which 
forces me to respect the freedom of others as an end, for often 
I deliberately deceive myself in this regard so that my action 
may contravene the ends which others freely propose for them- 
selves. Moral evil is never a mere miscalculation or pitiful 
self-deceit. 


39] bid., 80-85. 

4°R. Arnou, “L’Existentialisme 4 la maniére de Kierkegaard: Kierkegaard et J.-P. 
Sartre,” Gregorianum, v. 27 (1946), p. 87, asks why anyone in Sartre’s world should 
speak of grandeur and duty to others, when there is just as much (or as little) reason 
for carving out one’s own selfish way, regardless of other free projects. 
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The new standard of rectitude proposed by this existential- 
ism is total authenticity. Sartre is at his superb best in describ- 
ing the situations and attitudes which fail to live up to this 
standard.” He makes brilliant use of the previous analyses of 
Heidegger, Gide, Scheler and Marcel, who have also concen- 
trated on the varieties of unechtlich or fraudulent existence. 
Sartre marshals his own observations around his central theme 
of man’s freedom. To be a free man is a dignity which most 
men are unwilling to accept in all its consequences. They fear 
the utter responsibility for oneself which a recognition of free- 
dom in the Sartrean sense brings with it. Overcome by spiritual 
vertigo at the thought of this absolute power, they seek in vari- 
ous ways to flee from their own liberty. Their lives are organ- 
ized on the basis of some deceit which helps them to evade 
the integral task of free men. Examples are to be found among 
the informers during the Occupation period, the anti-Semites 
with their handy scapegoat, and the Freudian or behaviorist 
sophisticates brimful with excuses for their actions. What 
makes these evasions so difficult to detect is the fact that they 
are finally believed in by their very authors. What may begin 
as a device to mislead others ends invariably as an attitude to 
which the deceiver himself gives hearty credence. It may be 
bad faith, but yet it is a kind of faith.” 

The most deleterious expression of bad faith is what Sartre 
calls l’esprit de sérieux. This is the attitude which pretends 
that man has no right and no need to create his own values, 
since they are already provided for him either by the intrinsic 
arrangement of the world or by a ruling God. Secular in- 
stances of this outlook are found among men who hold repre- 
sentative places in society, filling offices which carry with them 
an accepted and rigid mode of conduct. The ambassador will 


17Etre, 85-111. 

"It has been observed that Sartre’s “bad faith” functions in his system somewhat 
like the “unconscious” of Freud (cf. P. Godet, “Note sur ‘L’Etre et le Néant’ de 
Jean-Paul Sartre,” Jahrbuch der schweizerischen philosophischen Gesellschaft, v. 5 
[1945]). Sartre, however, challenges the determinism of Freud and the notion of the 
censor, and outlines his own “existential psychoanalysis” (of. cit., 643-63). 
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submerge his life in the duties of his office, which he will treat 
as valid beyond any need for personal questioning. The ticket 
collector will glory in his uniform and his function as the suf- 
ficient justification of his existence. The waiter will be what is 
conventionally expected of him, and will take his delight in not 
having to reason and decide upon his conduct any more than 
does the stone or the tree. There is no need to ponder ultimate 
questions, since everyday judgments provide a sufficient guide 
of life. Men of this sort have claimed their beatitude too soon, 
however, for the moment comes when embassies close for the 
night, the theater is darkened and the restaurant swept clean 
of customers and help. Then a man is no more than himself, 
faced still with the awful freedom from which he can never 
be definitively separated as long as consciousness stirs within 
him. Freedom is inalienable not only as a right but also as a 
duty. 

Sartre’s perspicacity in detecting the ways of weakness, 
“rationalization” and wickedness is undeniable. In our day of 
fast-disappearing liberty, it is worth listening to this ruthless 
exposal of the ways by which freedom is not so much sup- 
pressed as cheaply exchanged and surrendered. The surest 
road to slavery is the one which the citizens themselves volun- 
teer to pave with their own labor. Many of the values which 
go unquestioned today are traps for robbing a man of his self- 
presence. They should be challenged, lest Caesar be given that 
which Caesar can never rightly respect: a man’s selfhood. All 
this ought to be admitted without agreeing with Sartre’s fur- 
ther polemic against the religious sanction of vocations and 
values. His remarks on this point depend upon the larger issue 
of atheism versus theism. He challenges us to show that the 
service and love of God lead men not to deceptive and degrad- 
ing servitude but to the glorious freedom of sons and heirs. 
This we cannot do if our faith remains a sort of external pos- 
session rather than the mature and meditative center of our 


personal growth. 
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Thus far in his discussion of being, Sartre has remained so 
true to his starting point in the Cogito that the other has 
figured here only in a diminished way as an intentional object. 
It is his claim, however, that the reality of other beings offers 
no special problem. Their presence is revealed by a further 
analysis of the Cogito itself, an analysis which Descartes and 
other epistemologists failed to complete. The fear of sickness 
testifies to the unyielding and ever-menacing reality of the en- 
sot. Yet much more than transphenomenal being in general ~ 
is given to us in subjectivity. A very special class of objects 
figures in consciousness as the field of other selves. Although 
they do function as objects in my world, they are not merely 
correlatives in my plans or things at my disposal. 

There is no doubt that two genuine selves are involved in 
the situation of “the look.” Sartre finds the question of their 
mutual relations more fruitful than the obvious one of their 
reality. I feel ill at ease beneath the other’s glance because he is 
entering into my perspective in a different way than things or 
unconcerned persons do. This man who boldly returns my look 
comes not as an ordered factor in my world but as a counter- 
principle setting up a world of his own. I am aware that he is 
making of me in turn an object organized around his leading 
interest. Whereas previously all lines in the environmeat led 
to me as their dominant center, a struggle now begins which 
threatens to obliterate the pattern I had established. I will not 
tamely submit to this disintegration and re-creation of a world 
on a new and foreign basis. Either by pretending to become 
his object so as to gain a foothold or by openly affirming his 
objectivity in regard to me (in this instance, “staring him 
down”), I assert my selfhood and my power to preserve the 
world after the plan of my own project. 


43] bid., 310 ff. Sartre’s own principles, however, lead only to what A. Brunner calls 
“une sorte de solipsisme transcendantal” (La personne incarnée [Paris,.1947], p. 48). 
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The general principle drawn by Sartre from this investiga- 
tion is that every relation with the other is ultimately resolv- 
able into a species of conflict. This is the underlying law 
governing all encounters between free selves. To corroborate 
this generalization, he launches a long and sometimes porno- 
graphic inquiry into intersubjective relations.“ The basic ones 
are love and hatred, which, like all human drives in the Sar- 
trean anthropology, are destined to frustration. ‘To love means 
to wish to be loved, to be taken as the absolute by the beloved. 
Since this would entail the subservience of the beloved, and 
since his response of love is made in similar terms, love can 
find no modus vivendi on an amicable footing. I would make 
the beloved a thing of mine and at the same time a free con- 
sciousness—a desire just as futile as the search for God which 
earthly love finitely reflects. Hatred is no more successful as a 
social principle. In making the other a pure means to my end, 
a mere thing in my hands, | cannot blot out the fact that he 
is aware of this plan and is making his own appraisal of me, 
the would-be conqueror. All intersubjective attitudes are thus 
condemned by Sartre to the squirrel cage of revolving from 
my transcendence of the other to his transcendence over me. 
Sartre confesses that he can discover no metaphysical value 
in Scheler’s sympathy or Heidegger’s Mitsein. Conflict is the 
law that rules the meeting of free selves. 

Even a convinced follower of Sartre like Robert Campbell 
admits that the master has not offered a satisfactory account 
of this problem.” He points out that there are some forms of 
cooperative effort which, even though on a less personal level, 
do secure a certain harmony among men. This is the case with 
joint work on scientific projects and with teamwork in various 
other situations. Sartre’s narrowly visual analysis scarcely ac- 
counts for one’s feeling at ease in the company of certain peo- 
ple, for the sense of trust and respect we have for some persons, 
or for other forms of agreement in personal and social matters. 


44] bid., 431-503. 
4150p. cit., p. 141, n. 1. This line of criticism is developed by M. Grene, “L’Homme 
est une passion inutile: Sartre and Heidegger,” The Kenyon Review, v. 9 (1947). 
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His view of married life is an outside one which does not have 
the patience to examine this kind of experience apart from a 
priori deductions. Basically, Sartre’s ontology forces him to 
treat Eros as the only form of love, egoism the basic motive in 
every personal project. If God has no reality, then there is no 
communal answer to the problem of the other. A purely mun- 
dane foundation of community is impossible except on super- 
ficial levels that do not engage the entire person. If a harmoni- 
ous and permanent union founded on love is only a futile ideal, 
the human person will remain essentially an isolated and frus- 
trated being. And love cannot achieve union and likewise 
respect freedom until Agape, the divine charity, becomes the 
motive principie behind Eros and Philia.* Until the other 
forms of love surrender their autonomy to the love of God, 
what Sartre claims about personal relations will continue to 
seem plausible. 

Thus at the end of our study of Sartre’s philosophy, we are 
brought back once more to the question of God’s existence and 
its consequences for human life. This is the great issue under- 
lying Sartre’s investigation, as it underlies most contemporary 
attempts at founding an ontology.“ He quotes with approval 
Dostoevsky’s saying that if God did not exist, then everything 
would be permitted. Sartre has demonstrated the truth of this 
observation in the sense that on. the atheistic assumption no 
values would be given, all would be justified by the sole fact 
of being posed. But in an unexpected way, he has also shown 
that some things become impossible when God is banished 
from philosophy and from life. This is not an argument for 
God’s existence based upon our need for Him. It is a further 
effort to “take things as they are,” this time, as they are on the 
atheistic reckoning. 


“For a suggestive treatment of the problem of love along these lines, cf. M. D’Arcy, 
The Mind and Heart of Love (New York, 1947). Sartre treats love just as univocally 
as he does being, and for this reason cannot appreciate the tension which arises not 
between love and hatred but between the various kinds and claims of love. 

470n the “discourse on the absence of God” which characterizes contemporary 
French thought, cf. E. Vietta, Theologie ohne Gott (Zurich, 1946); for background in 
Destoevsky, see H. de Lubac, Le drame de l’humanisme athée (3rd ed.; Paris, 1945). 
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In an atheistic world, it would not be permitted to become 
like God, but only to wish with a useless passion to share in 
divinity. It would not be permitted to give significance to 
death® or to think meaningfully about freedom and dread, 
good and evil. One would be allowed to hope for a loving, 
integral union but not actually to participate in such a mode 
of being. Sartre warns that his ontology is not to be construed 
in moral terms; the final section in L’Etre et le Néant looks 
prospectively toward a new morality based upon a transvalu- 
ation of all values. But unless we are to be given a new Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason (with resolute choice serving in the 
place of the Kantian faith) or a morality constructed within a 
context of illusion, then these implications which we have seen 
to flow from his ontology must be acknowledged. Much of 
what passes for speculatively logical analysis in Sartre’s on- 
tology is already valuational and moral. 

A final question is whether one of the things forfeited by 
atheistic existentialism is not the very right. to philosophize. 
There is a curious ambiguity about the apercus métaphysiques” 
with which Sartre concludes his study on being and /e néant. 
By reason of the doctrine on the en-soi and the pour-soi, on- 
tology is faced with a dualism in the very notion of being. Can 
the hiatus between these two apparently irreducible regions of 
being be removed? The pour-soz itself could provide such a 
bridge, since it takes its rise within the reality of the en-soz 
and is itself a synthetic principle. Yet no answer can be offered 
to the question as to why the pour-soi ever came to be. Sartre 
declares that such a question is senseless, since it supposes the 
reality of the en-so1, which in turn is entirely without reason 
or justification. Only factual problems about why there should 





‘8A remarkable study has been made of the Christian philosophy of death: P. 
Schoonenberg, “Onze Activiteit in het Sterven,”’ Bijdragen van de philosophische en 
theologische Faculteiten der Nederlandsche Jezuieten, v. 6 (1943-45); cf. H. 
Hengstenberg, Tod und Vollendung (Regensburg, 1938). 

49’ Etre, 711-20. G. Marcel, Homo viator, p. 254, suggests that Sartre’s final position 
oscillates between materialism and agnosticism. 
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be “being there” as the object of consciousness are valid, but 
they belong to metaphysics rather than to ontology. 

Ontology does, however, furnish certain hints toward the 
solution of these metaphysical difficulties. It states with cer- 
tainty that were the en-so1 to attempt to found itself as causa 
sui, it would have to give birth to consciousness as the condi- 
tion for presence to self. Furthermore, the pour-soz is actually 
an attempt to give itself such a necessary foundation. But, Sar- 
tre adds, ontology can say no more than that things happened as 
if the en-so1 produced the pour-soz in a project to endow itself 
with necessity. No more than a hypothetical statement can be 
made about this point, and it conceals a contradiction. For in 
order to begin a project of founding its own self, the en-soi 
would have to possess already the main character of the pour- 
sot: self-presence. A similar contradiction harries Sartre’s ef- 
fort to arrive at a perfectly general notion of being. On his 
premisses, such a notion would have to represent a totality 
embracing both the en-soi and the pour-soi. But such a totality 
would require that the en-soi form an indissolubly single 
reality with the pour-so1. Such a totality would be nothing 
other than the causa sui or God, which has already been ruled 
out of Sartre’s philosophy. The final word in this atheistic 
ontology is again an als ob proposition expressive of intel- 
lectual despair. ‘““The real is an abortive effort to attain to 
the dignity of causa sui. Everything transpires as if the world, 
man and man-in-the-world succeed in realizing only un Dieu 


3950 


manque. 
The last word should not be allowed to this ontology, with 


its recommendation that metaphysics go on from here in a 
hypothetical way. Contradiction and illusion do not provide 
a very firm starting point for any metaphysical inquiry. There 
is a place for rationality and coherency even where idealism 
has been rejected. Sartre makes a brave appearance when he 
observes that if the world is absurd, then man ought to face 





0Tbid., 717. 
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this truth openly rather than allow his wishes to dictate the 
conclusions of his philosophy. But this again is a hypothetical 
statement. Absurdity is not in the nature of being, but is a con- 
sequence of the systematic denial of God. This denial is not 
part of the evidence but a presupposition that colors the report 
of the evidence. Only because this assumption has been made, 
can the en-soz be taken as an unintelligible absolute with re- 
spect to which one is forbidden to raise the question of origins. 
Sartre has shown what the consequence of God’s nonexistence 
would be, not that philosophy must take His nonexistence as 
a first principle. Unfortunately, most people will study this 
atheistic existentialism in the course of reading a novel, scan- 
ning an article or attending a play. Sartre knows the persuasive 
power of art and emotional appeal, and on this ground he can 
be met only with persuasion of equal force and deeper in- 


sight. 





Halévy: Diagnostician of 
Modern Britain 


J. BARTLET BREBNER 


OST of us, I suppose, are familiar with the unique 
MU eesicion which Elie Halévy holds as historian of 

Great Britain from the time of the French Revolution 
to the time of our recent great wars. No doubt a few of us 
know about his share in founding the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale and his loyal, but almost anonymous, share in 
conducting it until his death in August, 1937. Still fewer, I 
suspect, realize that throughout his adult life he was a relent- 
less student and historian of European socialism, offering a 
constantly refreshed course in its evolution, every other year 
from 1901 to 1936, at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques.’ 
Unfortunately, the War of 1939 and the overrunning of France 
came so soon after the publication of Halévy’s last utterances, 
in a remarkable commentary on our times entitled L’Ere des 
Tyrannies (Paris, 1938), that very few Americans have had 
the privilege of reading his melancholy observations on the 
age which began with the War of 1914. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be interesting to consider how 
the various strands in a life which was dedicated to scholar- 
ship for almost fifty years seem to have been woven together 
to form the fabric of greatness. Thanks to the devotion of 
Halévy’s students and friends, we now have available for the 
first time intimate, sustained, and detailed information about 
his personality, his practices, and his motivations, which seems 
to reveal how a devoted scholar, with extraordinary breadth 


1A manuscript embodying much of this course, after remarkable vicissitudes during 
the War of 1939, was preserved by Madame Halévy and will be published in Paris 
as soon as paper becomes available. 
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of curiosity, so disciplined that curiosity that everything con- 
tributed to attainment of the end which he sought.” 

Halévy was fortunate by birth.” His family had been dis- 
tinguished in France even before it adopted its name under 
Napoleonic decree. During the nineteenth century it produced 
a galaxy of dramatists, novelists, musical composers, critics, 
scientists, and patrons of the arts and learning. Elie’s father, 
Ludovic, is remembered for his vivid recollections, entitled 
Carnets,' as librettist for Bizet, and, with Henri Meilhac, as 
the creator of many operettas, most notably for music by 
Offenbach. His mother, who lived to a great age and who 
deeply influenced him, was a French Protestant who loved 
English literature for its moral qualities. At the family home 
in the rue de Douai, Bouglé tells us, “a sort of kaleidoscope 
was in full operation,” which revealed all the facets and colors 
and combinations of France’s intellectual, artistic, and polit- 
ical life. 

It was a rich heritage, so rich that Halévy sought austerity. 
“It displeases me more and more,” he wrote in his /ycée note- 
book, “to enjoy the means which I have neither acquired nor 
deserved.”” He once thought of freeing himself by learning 
some manual occupation; he had a premonition that he would 
have to concern himself with the claims which manual workers 
and their spokesmen were uttering more and more widely, 
and as early as 1888, when he was eighteen years of age, he 
noted that “we in France are not able to estimate the great, 
powerful, formidable doctrine of socialism.’”” Yet he himself 
became, not a socialist, but the historian of socialism, for, as 
he explained to that grave séance of the Société francaise de 


*Following Halévy’s death appreciative notices appeared in many French and 
English periodicals. Some seven of these, and a few additional, were published in a 
plaquette, Elie Halévy, 1870-1937 (Paris: Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1938). 
In addition, C. Bouglé contributed a commentary on Halévy’s last frame of mind as 
the Preface of L’Ere des Tyrannies (Paris, 1938). 

3At Etretat, to which his mother had retired before the German armies of 1870. 

4Published, with notes by Daniel Halévy, Paris, 1935. 

5I’Ere des Tyrannies, p. 8. 

8Tbid. 
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Philosophie on November 28, 1936, at which he diagnosed our 
times since 1914 as “The Era of the Tyrannies,” he had been 
born five or six years too soon and was a liberal—‘“a liberal 
in the sense that I was an anticlerical, a democrat, a repub- 
lican, to put it in a single word which was heavy with sig- 
nificance at that time: a Dreyfusard.’” 

He dated this conviction at his passage from the Lycée 
Condorcet to the Ecole Normale Supérieure in the autumn 
of 1889, just after the collapse of the Boulanger movement. 
Had he been there between 1895 and 1900, the companion of 
Mathiez, Péguy, and Albert Thomas, “it is extremely prob- 
able that at 21 I should have become a socialist.”* Be that as 
it may, it was an extremely serious young man, bent upon 
philosophy and its realization in action, who sojourned with 
the Normaliens of the rue d’UIm until 1892. His close friend, 
Robert Dreyfus, recalls how awed by him many of the other 
brilliant young men were. On one occasion Marcel Proust sent 
Dreyfus “‘a sort of psychological confession,” anxiously bid- 
ding him keep it secret even from their friend Daniel Halévy 
and above all from Elie, whose sarcastic disapproval he par- 
ticularly dreaded. “Elie Halévy, our elder, intimidated 
Marcel Proust very much, and I believe that at that time he 
intimidated me too if anything a little more.” 

Out of a matrix of intellectual power and sincerity, on the 
one hand, and of austere taste, on the other, a scholar of inter- 
national distinction had emerged by the age of thirty-five. 
The steps in the process are significant. At the Ecole Normale 
from 1889 to 1892, Halévy concentrated on philosophy, in a 
progression of interest backwards from the comparison of 
Pascal and Spinoza to the analysis of the Dialogues of Plato, 
one by one. Immediately after his agrégation in 1892, he set 
about writing his first book, La Théorie platonicienne des 
Sciences, which he published in 1896. Meanwhile, however, 







































"Ibid., p. 216. 
8Ibid., p. 217. 
%Elie Halévy, p. 43. 
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other things were happening. Léon Brunschvicg has aptly 
summed up Halévy’s motivation at this time by saying: “If 
Plato cherished in his heart, above all else, the aspiration to 
overcome for the safety of the state the opposition of a purely 
speculative philosophy and of a purely empirical politics, 
Elie Halévy’s labours are to be explained by his fidelity to 
Plato’s inspiration. ... In the eyes of Elie Halévy, the linking 
of theory and practice is the end and justification of the phil- 
osophical enterprise.” Or as Ernest Barker put it: “To 
him, as to his master Plato, philosophy had a practical pur- 
pose: it was concerned with finding (and, if it might be, with 
applying) the great horoi, or standards, of actual human 
life.”" Thus it was that, having concerned himself with the 
currents of philosophy in France, notably at the College de 
France, and seeking their outcome in action, in 1893 and 1894 
he shared with Xavier Léon and Léon Brunschvicg the plan- 
ning, the foundation, and the contents of the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, the last word of whose title 
signifies his personal obsession, then and thereafter.” 

We need not follow him in his avid quest except to notice 
that it led him to Hume as well as to Plato, that is, to British 
empiricism of the eighteenth century. He contributed his 
precise purification of the doctrine of the association of ideas 
and his critique of Hume to the first International Congress 
of Philosophy in 1900, and in March, 1901, this formed the 
subject of his Latin thesis for the doctorate. Accompanying 
it was the signpost to his future, the first section of a work 
which was to be called La Formation du Radicalisme Phil- 


osophique. 


107 bid., p. 20. 

UEnglish Historical Review, LIII, 80 (January, 1938). 

12$ébastian Charléty recites an incident in illustration. When the outstanding 
Parisian publisher of the Revue entered some objections to an article in it on 
progressive succession taxes, Halévy promptly changed to another publisher in order 
to avoid any hint that the freedom of his contributors might be compromised. As 
Charléty said: “Morally and intellectually he was possessed of perfect integrity and 
incorruptibility.” Elie Halévy, p. 5. 
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Halévy had been drawn to Great Britain in several ways 
—by his mother’s influence, by his philosopher’s quest, and, 
not least, by his fascinated interest in a people who managed 
somehow to pass through revolutionary changes with a max- 
imum of political intelligence and with a minimum of vi- 
olence. The astute Emile Boutmy, director of L’Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques in the rue Saint-Guillaume, had 
detected this bent in the young moral philosopher during the 
Nineties, and had in 1898 succeeded in persuading him to 
offer a course on the development of political ideas in England 
during the nineteenth century, to parallel the recent, much- 
applauded course on German political ideas by M. Lévy- 
Bruhl. Halévy thereupon began the annual long visits to 
England during which, for the rest of his life, he divided his 
time between the British Museum, or similar repositories, 
and scholarly travel and discussion in. various parts of the 
country. After 1901 he was accompanied by his wife and life- 
long collaborator, the former Florence Noufflard. It was in 
November, 1901, also, that he began at the Ecole Libre to 
alternate the history of European socialism with his course 
in the modern development of Great Britain. As early as 
March 29, 1902, he found sufficient confidence to enter the 
principal formidable intervention to the thesis on historical 
materialism which was advanced by Georges Sorel himself 
at a meeting of the Société Francaise de Philosophie.” 

It was about this time that the enduring personality of 
Halévy began to crystallize into the form which Julien Benda 
has described as he remembered it in the mature man at his 
country estate, La Maison Blanche in Sucy-en-Brie (S.-O.) : 


I see again that tall, slim, elegant man—the faultless example of aristocratic 
republican. I see him again so simple, so unaffected, so disdainful (without 
any bragging) of the honours which had been conferred upon him, so free 
of bitterness against facile, flashy historians and the uproar of their glorifica- 
tion. When I ascertain once more, on rereading his books, how much erudition, 


13$ee L’Ere des Tyrannies, pp. 215-216, and 228-230. 
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disinterested labour, loftiness of insight, and originality of conceptions that 
simplicity concealed, I conceive that it has been granted to me, one time at 
least in my life, to draw near to a great practitioner in mind and heart." 


Behind his reserved, cool manner and his incisive, astringent 
conversation was a resolute individualist who nevertheless 
eagerly sought and earned friendship. He esteemed in others 
what he sought to cultivate in himself. As an instance, for fif- 
teen years he wrote several times a month to a fellow Norma- 
lien who had returned to the provinces for his career, in the 
loyal endeavor to orientate, stimulate, and fortify him. Alto- 
gether, one pictures Halévy as a twentieth-century patrician 
Stoic, for as he once said, drawing upon history for his proof, 
“Stoicism is a fountain of energy and a doctrine of action.” 

If, about 1900, Halévy was distributing his attention among 
philosophy, socialism, and the history of ideas, we have still 
to account for his transcendent conversion to the forbidding 
enterprise of recording from the vast body of sources the 
modern history of the English people. While Boutmy’s in- 
vitation undoubtedly played its part, it is a far cry from some 
twenty lectures on British political thought to many volumes 
of extraordinarily comprehensive and synoptic historical 
synthesis. The clue to this progression is that Halévy, like 
most great men, let disciplined curiosity serve as his guide. 
Once embarked upon resolving the enigma, not merely of 
Jeremy Bentham himself, but also of the Utilitarians and 
their Philosophic Radicalism, Halévy came hard up against 
that great nineteenth-century paradox, the contradiction be- 
tween the state interventionism of Bentham and the laisser- 
faire motivation of Adam Smith, the contradiction between 
the artificial identification of individual interests by Bentham’s 
proposed authoritarian legislation for human happiness and 
the natural sympathy or harmony of individual interests which 
characterizes Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments and The 
Wealth of Nations as well. 


MElie Halévy, p. 65. 
15] bid., p. 24. 
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Until Halévy grappled with this, no one had attempted to 
elucidate it. Sir Leslie Stephen blandly ignored it in his 
relatively shallow portrait-gallery, The English Utilitarians, 
of 1900, with the unfortunate result that his cousin, Albert 
Venn Dicey, who professed to have read Halévy, instead de- 
pended upon Stephen and thereby very seriously weakened and 
perverted his influential book, Lectures on the Relation be- 
tween Law and Public Opinion in England during the Nine- 
teenth Century, of 1905 and 1914. 

Such were the circumstances which made the appearance, 
during the period 1901 to 1904, of the three volumes entitled 
La Formation du Radicalisme Philosophique, one of the most 
extraordinary scholarly achievements of our time.'" However 
much one may enjoy the fuller flavors of his later historical 
works, and however much Halévy himself in later life may 
have wanted to modify this one in some particulars (for he 
was prompt to acknowledge his altered judgments), it seems 
to me to be his fundamental contribution to our understanding 
of nineteenth-century Britain, and one must regret the provin- 
cialism in some American and British scholarship which has 
led so many of us to be ignorant of it. 

We are all far too ready to concede the so-called “Triumph 
of Laisser-Faire” in Britain and far too unaware of the swift, 
contradictory transition which took place during the Thirties 
and Forties from intervention by the state in commerce to 
intervention by the state in industry, as exemplified by Edwin 
Chadwick, Southwood Smith, and even by Lord Shaftesbury. 
Forty-odd years ago, Halévy himself was somewhat carried 
away by what he described as the triumph of the “Manchester 
philusophy” (the Smithites) over the “Westminster phil- 
osophy” (the Benthamites), and this is perhaps insufficiently 
modified in the volume of his History of the English People 
which deals with the period 1830-1841. 

It may be, however, that the posthumous volume, now in 
press in both French and English, covering the years 1841 to 


16Jn English, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (1928). 
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1852, will reveal a keener awareness of what Chadwick did 
to engraft the old, pure, interventionist Benthamism upon the 
British state.” The Factory Act of 1833, for instance, effective- 
ly established standards which were bound to grow and spread, 
if only because the “good” manufacturers quickly developed 
an interest in seeing to it that the governmental inspectors 
imposed those standards upon their more rascally competitors. 
British state intervention was growing like a rolling snowball 
throughout the century which most historians are inclined to 
characterize as one during which Government kept its hands 
off business. — 

While he was working on La Formation du Radicalisme 
Philosophique, that is, on the period between 1776 and 1832, 
Halévy naturally became interested in why Britain did not 
have a revolution during those often intolerable times, and 
began to look into the currents of religious thought. This 
confronted him with the phenomenon of Methodism, to whose 
origins he devoted two articles in the Revue de Paris.” But 
Methodism and “the Non-Conformist conscience” were not 
to be disposed of thus easily, nor could the complexities of 
British orderliness be explained merely in terms of political, 
economic, and religious thought. Almost imperceptibly, there- 
fore, Halévy had committed himself to the creation of that 
marvelous portrait of the English people in 1815 which when 
published in 1912 became a classic at once. It would perhaps 
have cheered him to know that in six-penny Pelican volumes, 
this and the succeeding parts of his historical examination and 
diagnosis of British history were eagerly read in barracks, 
ships, airdromes, and anti-aircraft stations during Britain’s 
grim ordeals of 1940 and 1941. 

Let us note systematically what he achieved in this, the most 
substantial portion of the role to which his intellect, curiosity, 


17This expectation of April, 1947, has been realized to some degree at least. See Elie 
Halévy, Histoire du Peuple Anglais au X1Xe Siecle, IV, Le Milieu du Siecle (1841- 


1852) (Paris, 1947). 
18Vol. IV (1906), 519-539, and 841-867. 
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and sincerity had elected him. Its merits can be appropriately 
summarized in the words of that great historian and critic, 
Charles Seignobos, who wrote: “I do not know any contem- 
porary history of any state which has given me such complete 
satisfaction.” Radicalisme Philosophique emerged in three 
volumes, 1901-1904, and was translated in 1928. Significantly 
enough, a little brochure on Thomas Hodgskin, whose 
ideas as expressed during the 1820’s influenced Karl Marx 
a generation later, appeared in 1903. After ten or more 
years of the most painstaking research, England in 1815 
was published in 1912 and was translated in 1924. Its two 
successors in the History of the English People in the Nine- 
teenth Century, covering the years 1815 to 1841, followed 
another decade of research in 1923, and were translated in 
1926 and 1927. But meanwhile the war of 1914 had had 
profound effects on Halévy. He decided that he must now 
fill out what he had learned, and communicated to his students 
in Paris, about the fateful years 1895-1914. The principal 
products of the decade 1923 to 1932, therefore, during which 
he served on the French commission for publication of the 
diplomatic documents concerning the origins of the war, and, 
in 1929, delivered the Rhodes Lectures at Oxford, revealed 
the depths of his concern. They were: the two volumes of the 
Epilogue to his History, of which the first, covering 1895 to 
1905 and entitled Les impérialistes au pouvoir, appeared in 
1926 and was translated in 1929, and the second, covering 
1905 to 1914 and entitled Vers la démocratie sociale et vers la 
guerre, appeared in 1932 and was translated in 1934; and also 
the Rhodes Lectures which were published, as given, in 
English in 1930 under the title, The World Crisis of 1914- 
7918.” 

In those lectures, particularly in their closing words, can 
be detected the inner disquiet and sense of hopes defeated 
which darkened the last years of his life in a truly tragic way. 


19They appear in French in L’Ere des Tyrannies, pp. 171-199. 
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These convictions appeared perhaps more explicitly in his 
announcement in June, 1932, of his intention to go back to the 
mid-nineteenth century: 

The task to which I am impatient to return and to which I propose to 
devote the remainder of my strength and my life will be the story of that 
great epoch during which the British people cherished the splendid illusion 
that they had discovered in a moderate liberty, and not for themselves alone 
but for every nation that would have the wisdom to follow their example, 
the secret of moral and of political stability. 


“The splendid illusion”’—this may have been pessimism 
and disenchantment, but it was not cynicism. Like most 
students of history, Halévy had been led to a “sense of the 
fatality in certain great events, of their transcendency in pro- 
portion to individual desires,”” but it was not in him to sur- 
render to fatalism. While the shadows of violence, intoler- 
ance, war, and anti-intellectualism closed in around France 
between 1932 and his death in August, 1937, Halévy’s stern 
sense of duty drove him to a kind of mental and moral audit- 
ing of his whole career and thought. In the course of it he 
returned, full circle, to the deep concern over the implications 
of socialism which had agitated the young man of eighteen 
over forty years earlier. 

The products of that searching self-examination are to be 
found in the eight essays, dating from 1908 to 1936, which, 
with a preface by C. Bouglé and certain illuminating appen- 
dices, were published as L’Ere des Tyrannies in 1928. It is a 
pathetic, fascinating book which may well prove to be one of 
the greatest memorials of, and commentaries on, our times. 
Although in its distilled knowledge and wisdom it defies sum- 
marization, let me venture on a bare suggestion of the theme 
which was echoing in Halévy’s mind and which he strove 
urgently, yet patiently and considerately, to communicate to 
his peers in France. It reached its final utterance at a meeting 
of the Société Francaise de Philosophie on November 28, 





0flie Halévy, p. 63. 
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1936, for the discussion of three theses submitted by Halevy. 
The report of that meeting, its discussions and arguments, and 
Halévy’s subsequent comments on the further arguments 
which it provoked, are worthy of the attention of anyone who 
is earnest in his efforts to understand the kind of world in 
which we have been living since 1914.” 

In brief, Halévy went back to the dual character of the 
forces which were set free by the French Revolution, that is, 
to the internal contradiction between liberation from various 
forms of servitude, notably the subjection of labor by capital, 
and the hierarchical, organizational tendencies in socialism 
which may, and have, led to Caesarism, as in France in 1851. 
Karl Marx aspiring to communism and literal anarchy on the 
one hand; Ferdinand Lassalle and Bismarck’s nationalist, 
socialist monarchy on the other. Pathos enters the picture 
because Halévy could find no sure indication that English 
parliamentarism and political and social genius could much 
longer provide a liberal alternative. 

Why was this so? Why did Britain run the risk of losing 
that “instinctive groping, mutual tolerance and compromise,” 
that “moral and religious constitution” which as late as 1926 
he had asserted “persists with its main outlines unchanged and 
is still the source of those admirable political manners, abused, 
but all the while secretly envied, by those who, on the Conti- 
nent, whether they belong to the parties of the right or of the 
left, profess the creed of violence?” It was because the war 
of 1914 had opened the Era of the Tyrannies during which, 
from the economic point of view, governments and the work- 
ers combined to effect state control over the means of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange; and, from the intellectual 
point of view, political power was used to suppress opinion 
judged unfavorable to the national interest and to build up 


*1The French text of this whole matter is in L’Ere des Tyrannies, pp. 213-249, and 
an English translation, by May Wallas, of what was said at the séance itself appears 
in Economica, New Series, VIII, No. 29 (Feb., 1941), 77-93. 

224 History of the English People, Epilogue I, 1895-1905, introduction. 
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enthusiasm for the objectives of the state. “It is from this war 
administration, far more than from Marxist doctrine, that all 
the post-war socialism derives.”” You would find it fascinat- 
ing to pursue this argument, the counterarguments, and the 
patient, but assured, commentaries of Halévy in the pages of 
L’Ere des Tyrannies and its appendices. He pursued his 
theme through the course of world affairs from 1789 to 1936 
with a richness and an aptness of evidence which superbly 
demonstrated his powers as scholar, thinker, and moralist. 
He was writing, be it remembered, while tyrannies were 
triumphantly pursuing their violent courses in Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, and at a time when any intelligent man must 
know that the current of events was certain to culminate in 
war—war in which France must be fatally divided and 
unprepared. 

Halévy devoted almost his last energies to his self-imposed 
ordeal of 1936, not only for the sake of his friends and possible 
converts in France, but for liberals and democrats every- 
where, most notably of course in Great Britain and the other 
democracies. It seems fitting, therefore, to conclude this brief 
and inadequate account of him with two noble utterances of 
his fundamental faith which were made at the conclusion of 
his Rhodes Lectures at Oxford in 1929. He asked the ques- 
tion: “Briefly, does my interpretation of history imply the 
bankruptcy of all politics?” and answered himself as follows: 


It means rather, if you understand me well, a shifting of responsibility for 
the evils under which mankind labours, from the statesmen to us, the 
common people, ourselves. The wisdom or the folly of our statesmen is 
merely the reflection of our own wisdom or folly; and, if you agree with 
me—as I believe you do—that justice in political affairs should be bought 
with a smaller waste of property and human lives than is involved in a 
revolution, a war, or a revolutionary war, you must realize that that result 
will only be secured after there has been a change in our minds. 


Then, after evoking the English gift for compromise against 





307Ere des Tyrannies, p. 214. 
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the forces of fanaticism, particularly in the form of national- 
ism, he said: 

So long as we have not evolved a fanaticism of humanity, strong enough 
to counter-balance, or absorb, the fanaticisms of nationality, let us not visit 
our sins upon our statesmen. Let us rather find reasons for excusing them, 
if they occasionally feel compelled to submit to the pressure of our disinterested 
and fanatical emotions. 


The moralist, the stoical individualist, the patrician republi- 
can, the enemy of materialism and tyranny, clung to that faith 
in man’s reason and intelligence until the last, even though all 
about him the values which he cherished seemed to be going 
down before naked and malevolent force.” 





*“4This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Burke Society in Keating 
Hall, Fordham University, April, 1947. 
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Divergent Disciples of 
Walter Pater 


JOHN PICK 


Walter Pater had a pervasive influence on the spirit of the 

1890’s. But two things, perhaps, have been insufficiently 
stressed: first, that Pater changed and developed from his 
early writings in the 1860’s to his own final work in the 1890's, 
that, in other words, he was constantly growing in his own 
thinking ;’ and secondly, that most of the writers of the last 
decade of the century fastened on the early and not on the 
contemporaneous Pater as a font of inspiration and influence. 
Rare indeed was the writer of the “Nineties” who definitely 
reflected Pater’s more mature work. Easy to find are echoes, 
twenty years after Pater himself had held them, of ideas 
which the Oxford don had defended as a young man. 

The doctrines of the early Pater are to be found in their 
most compressed form in his famous “Conclusion” (written in 
1868) to the Renaissance (published in 1873) about which 
‘Too much attention has been centered . . . it has been taken 
by many persons as if it were Pater’s ultimate confession of 
faith, whereas, in truth, the ‘Conclusion’ was a prologue.” 
Nevertheless more than any other writing of Pater it sums 
up his influence on his disciples. 

The “Conclusion” is the expression of both a philosophy 
of life and of art. Opening with a quotation from Heraclitus, 
Pater attempts to formulate a philosophy in accord with the 


I T HAS long been a commonplace of literary history that 


1Both Ruth C. Child’s The Aesthetic of Walter Pater (New York: Macmillan, 1940), 
and Helen Hawthorne Young’s The Writings of Walter Pater: A Reflection of 
British Philosophical Opinion from 1860 to 1890 (Bryn Mawr Ph.D. Dissertation; 
Lancaster, Pa., 1933), stress growth in Pater; the more usual interpretation is rep- 
resented by Paul Elmer More, The Drift of Romanticism (Shelburne Essays: Eighth 
Series; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1933), p. 99. 

2Edward Dowden, Essays Modern and Elizabethan (London: Dent, 1910), p. 14. 
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stream of sense impressions which, he says, constitutes the only 
reality. We must, he urges, 









While all melts under our feet . . . catch at any exquisite passion . . . or 
any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colours, or the work of the 
artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend . . . gathering all we are into one 
desperate effort to see and touch .. . to be for ever curiously testing new 


opinions and courting new impressions. 











The conclusion comes when he points to art as giving the 
highest quality to our moments: 






Of this wisdom . . . the love of art for art’s sake, has most; for art comes 
to you professing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to your 
moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.* 






In the various essays collected in the volume, accompanying 
the doctrine of art for art’s sake, as a sort of corollary, is the 
frequent disparagement of moral and ethical values. 

This amoral attitude toward art often meant not merely 
freedom from ethical restraint, but the positive fascination 
of evil, of moral and spiritual perversity even, the motif of 
Les Fleurs du Mal. 

The search for intensity often meant the exploitation of the 
morbid and exaggerated. Leonardo’s own search for strange- 
ness and beauty was, Pater says, “a life of brilliant sins and 
exquisite moments,” and in his work, Pater finds, ‘““What may 
be called the fascination of corruption penetrates in every 
touch of its exquisitely finished beauty.”’ The Renaissance 














3Pater, Renaissance (London: Macmillan, 1906), p. 237. 
4Tbid., p. 239. 

5Cf. his remarks on Botticelli who “sets for himself the limits within which art, 
undisturbed by any moral ambition, does its most sincere and surest work” 
(Renaissance, p. 55); on Leonardo: “Other artists have been as careless of present 
or future applause, in self-forgetfulness, or because they set moral or political ends 
above the ends of art; but in him this solitary culture of beauty seems to have hung 
upon a kind of self-love, and a carelessness in the work of art of all but art itself” 
(Renaissance, p. 117). Cf. the description of Mona Lisa “into which the soul with 
all its maladies has passed,” etc. (Renaissance, pp. 124 f.) 

SRenaissance, p. 109. 
TI bid., p. 106. 
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tends to be suffused with, to quote Pater’s own words, “a 
refined and comely decadence.’ 

These were exactly the elements seized upon by the writers 
of the 1890’s, though, of course, it must be remembered that 
there were many other forces paralleling and working in the 
same direction as Pater’s influence. 

Such seems not to have been Pater’s own intention; he with- 
drew, in the second edition, the “Conclusion,” the most danger- 
ous part of his book, and did not restore it until later when he 
reprinted it with the following note: 

This brief ‘Conclusion’ was omitted in the second edition of this book, as 
I conceived it might possibly mislead some of those young men into whose 
hands it might fall. On the whole I have thought it best to reprint it here, 
with some slight changes which bring it closer to my original meaning. I have 
dealt more fully in Marius the Epicurean with the thoughts suggested by it.’ 

In reality, Pater’s changes in the revised “Conclusion” were 
slight, but of great significance to an understanding of the 
development of Pater in Marius the Epicurean (1888) on 
which he had worked for six years and in which he presented 
a very altered philosophy of art and of life. 

It is essential to keep in mind Pater’s total objective in 
writing the book; negatively, his effort to show the inadequacy 
of such theories as he had held in the Renaissance, and posi- 
tively, his leading of Marius up to the threshold of Christian- 
ity. That this was at least Pater’s intention is corroborated by a 
letter that he wrote to Vernon Lee while he was working at 
Marius: “I regard this present matter as a sort of duty. For you 
know I think there is a... . religious phase possible for the 


8Ibid., pp. xii-xiii. 

°The variants in the two editions are as follows: 

First Edition (1873) Third Edition (1888) 

“High passions give one this quickened “Great passions may give us this quick- 
sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, ened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow 
political or religious enthusiasm, or the of love, the various forms of enthusiastic 
‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ ” activity, disinterested or otherwise, which 


“Some spend this interval in listless- 
ness, some in high passions, the wisest, 
in art and song.” 


come naturally to many of us.” 
“,..the wisest, at least among the 
children of this world, in art and song.” 
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modern mind, the conditions of which it is the main object of 
my design to convey.”” 

Marius is the story of a sensitive young man, very much 
like Pater himself, who, in second-century Rome, sets out on 
a search for a philosophy of life. He studies the doctrines of 
the Epicureans (or Cyrenaics as he calls them here), the 
disciples of Heraclitus, and the Stoics (exemplified in the 
philosophical emperor, Marcus Aurelius). But all of these 
he finds partial and unsatisfying. 

His passage through and beyond Epicurean and Heraclitean 
doctrines is particularly significant, for here we find Pater’s 
criticism of his own earlier doctrines. He now writes: “Not 
pleasure but fulness of life... including noble pain and sorrow 
even, sincere and strenuous forms of the moral life . . . from 
these the ‘New Cyrenaicism’ of Marius took its criterion of 
values.”” But he goes further to point out the inadequacy of 
such doctrines as he held in the “Conclusion” as incomplete 
and typical of youth and immaturity: 

Cyrenaicism is ever the characteristic philosophy of youth, ardent, but 
narrow in its survey. ... It is one of those subjective and partial ideals, based 
on vivid, because limited, apprehension, of the truth, of one aspect of ex- 
perience (in this case, of the beauty of the world and the brevity of man’s 
life there. )!* 


But we must go on—for Pater’s emphasis lies in the progress 
of Marius toward a positive Christian position. Marius 
passes beyond the influence of the Epicureans and then of the 


10Quoted by A. C. Benson, Walter Pater (New York: Macmillan, 1911), p. 90. 

The above passage in full is as follows: ‘Not pleasure, but fulness of life, and 
‘insight’ as conducting to that fulness—energy, variety, and choice of experience, 
including noble pain and sorrow even, loves such as those in the exquisite old story 
of Apuleius, sincere and strenuous forms of the moral life, such as Seneca and 
Epictetus—whatever form of human life, in short, might be heroic, impassioned, ideal: 
from these the ‘new Cyrenaicism’ of Marius took its criterion of values. It was a 
theory, indeed, which might properly be regarded as in great degree coincident with 
the main principle of the Stoics themselves.” Marius the Epicurean (London: Mac- 
millan, 1907), I, 151-52. 

127bid., II, p. 18. Note also that Pater makes it clear that only the remnants of 
Marius’ early religious training had kept him from many a serious pitfall during 
the period of his Epicureanism. 
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Stoics to a vision of what he calls “The Ideal.” The Christian 
philosophy finally fulfills most completely all the need of 
Marius.” “He felt there,” writes Pater, “felt amid the stirring 
of some wonderful new hope within himself, the genius, the 
unique power of Christianity.” The highest point of all 
Marius’ experience, his vision of a Creator and Companion 
to Men behind the veil of material things he calls “the great 
Ideal,” and he says that “he suspected that, after beholding 
it, he could never again be altogether as he had been before.’”” 

It has even a kind of platonizing effect, for Marius tells us 
how thereafter the external world of the senses lost the tyranny 
of its hold upon him.” 


13Not only did Pater pass to a higher and more complete kind of Epicureanism, 
but he changed the emphasis in his earlier doctrine of art for art’s sake, for he 
now looks to art for its idealizing power. This is the whole point, for instance, of 
the insertion of the long translation of the Cupid and Psyche story of Apuleius. 
Some critics have failed to see its structural relationship to the developing philosophy 
of Marius, and have therefore considered it, although beautiful in itself, as an 
intrusion into the plot. Just before introducing the story, Pater remarks that art 
can offer, “a kind of idealising power” (Marius I, 54). and just after the story: 
“ ..this episode of Cupid and Psyche served to combine many lines of meditation, 
already familiar to Marius, into the ideal of a perfect imaginative love, centered 
upon a type of beauty entirely flawless and clean—an ideal which never wholly 
faded from his thoughts. . . . In contrast with that ideal . . . men’s actual loves... 
might appear to him . . . to be somewhat mean and sordid. The hiddenness of perfect 
things: a shrinking mysticism . . . the old story enforced on him” (Jbid., pp. 92-93). 

147bid., II, 110. 

15 bid., II, 108. 

16The purely material world, that close, impassable prison-wall seemed just then 
the unreal thing, to be actually dissolving away all around him” (Marius, II, 70). 

“For his mental view, at least, it changed measurably the world about him, of 
which he was still indeed a curious spectator, but which looked further off, was 
weaker in its hold, and, in a sense, less real to him than ever ... And the permanency 
of this change he could note, some years later, when .. .” (Marius, II, 75). 

Nor is it fair to say that the merely sensuous aspects of Christianity, its ritual, its 
services, drew Marius to it. To stress these disproportionately to the spirit of 
sympathy, of charity, of love which he found in Christianity is to distort Pater’s 
meaning. Cf. Benson, of. cit., p. 111, and T. S. Eliot, “Arnold and Pater,” Selected 
Essays (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1932), pp. 155-56. 

“In the old pagan worship there had been little to call the understanding into play. 
Here, on the other hand, the utterance, the eloquence, the music of worship conveyed, 
as Marius readily understood, a fact or series of facts, for intellectual reception” 


(Marius, II, 133). 
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And the significance of Marius’ death is that he awaits, in 
the words of the novel, “a pledge of something further to 
come,” “a further revelation,” an “ampler vision.” 

“What,” inquired a friend of Pater, “was your object in 
writing Marius?” “To show,” replied Pater, ‘“‘the necessity of 
religion.” 

Those disciples of Pater who read Martius tended to over- 
emphasize the earlier Epicurean chapters; William Sharp 
had reviewed the book with that emphasis, and to him Pater 
had written: “As regards the ethical drift of Marius... 1 did 
[the italics are Pater’s] mean it to be more anti-Epicurean 
than it has struck you as being.” 

The distance Pater traveled from his earlier theories can 
be only indicated here, but it is emphasized in his essay on 
“Style” of 1888 where he distinguished between merely good 
art and great art: 

It is on the quality of the matter it informs or controls, its compass, its 
variety, its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note of revolt, or the 
largeness of hope in it, that the greatness of art depends, as the Divine 
Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les Misérables, The English Bible, are great art... 
if it be devoted to the increase of man’s happiness, to the redemption of the 
oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympathies with each other, or such 
presentment of new or old truth about ourselves and our relation to the 
world as may ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here, or immediately, as 
with Dante, to the glory of God, it will be . .. great art.” 


This is a far cry from art as giving “the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ 
sake.” 

Pater’s very last book was Plato and Platonism, published 
in 1893, the year before his own death. Initially he studies 
Plato’s movement away from the Heraclitean doctrine of 
perpetual flux (thus paralleling Marius’ own direction), and 


MTbid., pp. 219-220. 
Quoted by Thomas Wright, Tie Life of Walter Pater (London: Everett, 1907), 
II, 87. 
19William Sharp, Papers Critical and Reminiscent (New York: Duffield, 1912), p. 213. 
20Pater, Appreciations: With an Essay on Style (London: Macmillan, 1907), p. 38. 
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he draws attention to the asceticism and discipline by which 
Plato attained an insight into the spiritual elements of the 
world above him and about him. And this final book of Pater 
is filled with implications that beauty has an ethical function; 
Pater emphasizes “the close connexion between what may be 
called the aesthetic qualities of the world about us and the 
formation of moral character, between aesthetics and ethics.” 

But it is when we turn to study the impact of Pater’s in- 
fluence upon his disciples that we become strikingly aware 
that nearly all of them fastened upon the Pater of the “Con- 
clusion” to the Renaissance, and that in so far as they read 
Pater’s later works they simply read into them his earlier 
ideals. Pater, in other words, passed beyond his own dis- 
ciples. 

It is significant that two of the satires which were directed 
in part against Pater, written some seventeen years apart, 
present him in almost the same light. The first, The New 
Republic, appeared in 1877. Here, as Mr. Rose, Pater is 


pictured as a hedonist, defending a carpe diem philosophy, 
devoted to art for art’s sake, and interested in the erotic, the 
sensual, the decadent.” 


21Pater, Plato and Platonism (London: Macmillan, 1905), p. 269. 

*2The other early work of Pater which had a wide influence was his essay 
“Aesthetic Poetry” (1868). 

*8The following are significant excerpts from The New Republic (New York: 
Scribner and Welford, 1878): 

“ “He is Mr. Rose, the pre-Raphaelite. He always speaks in an undertone, and his 
two topics are self-indulgence and art’” (p. 15). 

““‘We have learned that the aim of life is life; and what does successful life 
consist in? Simply,’ said Mr. Rose, speaking very slowly, and with a soft solemnity, 
‘in the consciousness of exquisite living—in making our own each highest thrill of 
joy that the moment offers us—be it some touch of colour on the sea or on the 
mountains, the early dew in the crimson shadows of a rose, the staining of a woman’s 
limbs in clear water, or —’” (p. 27). 

“ Vife,’ continued Mr. Rose, who had now recovered himself, ‘is a series of 
moments and emotions’” (p. 29). 

“«¢ art for the sake of art, beauty for the sake of beauty, love for the sake of 
love, life for the sake of life’” (p. 263). 

“*What a very odd man Mr. Rose is!’ said Lady Ambrose in a loud whisper. 
‘He always seems to talk of everybody as if they had no clothes on’” (p. 278). 

On pp. 307 ff. there is a full-length parody of the Mona Lisa passage; on p. 339 
Mr. Rose’s interest in erotic literature is indicated. 
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This is not surprising if one recalls the Renaissance and its 
“Conclusion,” but it 7s surprising that another satire on the 
aesthetic movement, The Green Carnation, published in 1894, 
the very year of Pater’s death, speaks of him in much the same 
terms. Says Esme Amarinth in the novel: “There is nothing 
good and nothing evil. There is only art... . Forget your 
catechism and remember the words of . . . Walter Pater.”” 
And: “Eleven! I had no idea it was so early. I am going to 
sit up all night with Reggie, saying mad scarlet things, such 
as Walter Pater loves.”” 

Wilde had gone up to Oxford in 1874, a year before the 
publication of Pater’s first book. “I remember,” he wrote later, 
“during my first term at Oxford reading Pater’s Renatssance— 
that book which has had such strange influence over my life.” 
He almost immediately adopted Pater as his mentor. His 
chant was “There is no Pater but Pater, and Oscar Wilde is 
his prophet,” and he promulgated in the 80’s and 90’s ideals 
which had been Pater’s in the early 70’s. 

Dorian Gray, for instance, is largely a novelized form of 
the “Conclusion” to the Renaissance. In the very preface may 
be found reflected the early art for art’s sake theories of Pater.” 
But the influence of Pater is even clearer in the general plot 
of the novel itself. There Lord Henry Wotton, the teacher 
and advisor of Dorian, represents the very voice—and indeed 
not infrequently the very words of—the “Conclusion” and 
through him Dorian identifies his own acts with the phil- 
osophy of life presented there. 

Dorian is represented as an Epicurean, as seeking salvation 


*4Pater, of course, is not an actual character. Most critics contend that Esme 
Amarinth represents Oscar Wilde, and Lord Reginald Hastings corresponds to Lord 
Alfred Douglas. 

*5Robert Hichens, The Green Carnation (Chicago: Argus Books, 1929), p. 199. 

6Jbid., p. 157. Cf. the passages quoted by Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties 
(New York: Knopf, n.d.), p. 67. 

27Oscar Wilde, De Profundis (New York: Modern Library, 1926), p. 51. 

°8Wright, op. cit., II, 126. 

29It would be profitable to examine all of Wilde’s works to study the impact of the 
Renaissance; to note, for instance, that a large part of Intentions is derived from Pater. 
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by testing life even to destruction, searching ever for new 
sensations, exploring the exotic, the bizarre, the decadent, and, 
jaded, ever hungering for exquisite moments and forbidden 
sin—and quoting, without the benefit of quotation marks— 
passages from Pater’s Renaissance.” 

No wonder that Wilde once remarked that that volume 
was to him “the golden book of sense and spirit, the holy 


writ of beauty.” 

Dorian Gray had been published in 1890, more than twenty 
years after the writing of Pater’s “Conclusion.” It is significant 
that in a review of Dorian Gray, Pater wrote as follows: 


A true Epicureanism aims at a complete though harmonious development 
of man’s entire organism. To lose the moral sense, therefore, for instance, 
the sense of sin and righteousness, as Mr. Wilde’s heroes are bent on doing 
as speedily, as completely as they can, is to lose, or lower organisation, to 
become less complex, to pass from a higher to a lower degree of development.* 


Pater stopped here, but he was trying to point out what he 
had attempted to emphasize in the earlier part of Marius— 


3°Dorian Gray (New York: Books, Inc., 1944), pp. 127-130: “Yes, there was to be, 
as Lord Henry had prophesied, a new Hedonism, that was to recreate life, and to 
save it from that harsh uncomely puritanism ... it was never to accept any theory 
or system that would involve the sacrifice of any mode of passionate experience. Its 
aim, indeed, was to be experience itself, not the fruits of experience. . . . It was to 
teach man to concentrate himself upon the moments of a life that is itself but a 
moment ... he never fell into the error of arresting his intellectual development by 
any formal acceptance of creed or system... no theory of life seemed to him to be 
of any importance compared with life itself.” 

Now compare the above with the following from the Renaissance (pp. 236-8): 
“Every moment . .. some mood or passion or insight or intellectual excitement is 
irresistibly real and attractive for us,—for that moment only. Not the fruit of ex- 
perience, but experience itself, is the end ... With this sense of the splendour of our 
experience and its awful brevity ... we can hardly have time to make theories about 
the things we see and touch. What we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing 
new opinions and courting new impressions. ... The theory or system which requires 
of us the sacrifice of any part of this experience . . . has no real claim upon us.” 

Such parallel passages are frequent. 

31Walter Pater, Sketches and Reviews (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1919), 


p. 132. Cf. pp. 120-30: “[In] Lord Henry Wotton ... Mr. Wilde can hardly have 
intended . . . to figure the motive and tendency of a true Cyrenaic or Epicurean 
doctrine of life . . . Lord Henry, and even more, the, from the first, suicidal hero, 


loses too much in life to be a true Epicurean.” 
If it be objected that Wilde’s Dorian Gray really points a moral by showing what 
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but Wilde’s discipleship to Pater had not even passed beyond 
the year 1873. 

The case of George Moore had been somewhat different, 
for he acknowledged an indebtedness not to the Renaissance 
but to Marius. He had come under Pater’s influence for a 
time, and his Confessions of a Young Man, which Osbert 
Burdett has called “the first book of the Beardsley Period,’ 
had appeared in England three years after Marius. The vol- 
ume is a fragmentary history of the art for art’s sake move- 
ment, and in it Moore sees himself as ever searching for new 
impressions, new sensations, in an endeavor to burn always 
with a gemlike flame. 

In his Confessions, Moore refers to Pater’s novel as “the 
book to which I owe the last temple of my soul.”* On the 
following page he clarifies his meaning by saying that he 
shares with the book “‘the same incurable belief that the beauty 
of material things is sufficient for all the needs of life.’”™ 
Such a statement would seem a distortion of Marius, but it is 
an instance of what often happened among the disciples of 
Pater: they insisted on reading into Marius simply the “Con- 
clusion” to the Renaissance, and they went no further with 
Marius toward his vision of “the Great Ideal” which Pater 
stressed as the goal of his search. 

Finally, Moore pays tribute to the style of Pater in Marius.’ 


5 


happens to one who lives an Epicurean life, let it be recalled that Wilde himself 
considered that perhaps to be “the only error in the book.” Cf. Oscar Wilde, Essays 
(New York: Boni, 1935), p. 550. 

The only important comment by Wilde on Marius is in De Profundis, p. 64: “In 
Marius the Epicurean Pater seeks to reconcile the artistic life with the life of religion, 
in the deep, sweet, and austere sense of the word. But Marius is little more than a 
spectator: an ideal spectator indeed, and one to whom is given ‘to contemplate with 
appropriate emotions’ . . . yet a spectator merely and perhaps a little too much 
occupied with the comeliness of the benches of the sanctuary to notice that it is the 
sanctuary of sorrow he is gazing at.” If this is the manner in which Wilde mis- 
understood the novel, his comment is not surprising. 

32Osbert Burdett, The Beardsley Period (London: Bodley Head, 1925), p. 79. 

33George Moore, Confessions of a Young Man (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1940), 
p. 165. 

347 bid., p. 166. 
[bid., pp. 166-67 
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He sent a copy of his Confesstons to Pater, who wrote in 
return, “ ‘Thou comest in such a questionable shape!’ I feel 
inclined to say, on finishing your book; ‘shape,’ morally | 
mean, not in reference to style.”” 

Arthur Symons came under the influence of Pater from, he 
wrote, about the age of nineteen: 

It was from reading Pater’s . . . Renaissance that I realised that prose could 
be a fine art. That book opened a new world to me, or rather, gave me the 
key or secret of the world in which I was living . . . | caught from it an 


unlimited curiosity.*” 


Later Symons attempted to write a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of Pater in which he made such remarks as the following: 


Pater seemed to draw up in himself every form of earthly beauty .. . he 
caught the tangible moments as they passed . . . ‘only be sure it is passion,’ 
be sure, he said, ‘that it does yield you a quickened multiplied consciousness.’ 
What he cared most for at all times was that which could give ‘the highest 


quality to our moments as they pass.’** 


And when he refers to the style of Pater, which so profoundly 
influenced his own work, he says, “What is most wonderful 
about the style is precisely . . . the waves of sensation.’”™ 

Symons’ own comment on the spectacle of London, 
the wellfont of so much of his own poetry, is not unexpected : 


If ever there was a religion of the eyes . . . I practised that religion .. . 
always the same eager hope of seeing some beautiful or interesting person, 
some gracious movement, or delicate expression, which would be gone if I 
did not catch it. . . . Life ran past me continually, and I tried to make all its 


bubbles my own.*° 


In his poetry Symons tries to capture transient moods and 
impressions, draining the sensate possibilities from every mo- 
ment of life, delighting in considering himself “deliciously 
wicked.” 


36] bid., p. viii. 

37Symons’ introduction to the Renaissance (Modern Library), p. xv (reprinted 
from Figures of Several Centuries). 

387 bid., p. xiii. 

39, bid., p. xii. 

49Quoted by T. Earle Welby, Arthur Symons (New York: Adelphi, n.d.), p. 18. 
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And in his editorship of The Savoy, that magazine even 
more representative of the spirit of the 90’s than The Yellow 
Book, he frankly maintained the art for art’s sake theories 
which the early Pater had held.” 

One could go on to examine other writers, writers influenced 
by Pater in much the same way. Dowson, for instance, flinging 
his roses, roses riotously with the throng, with his cry, in his 
insatiate demand, for ““Madder music and for stronger wine.” 
But it is time now to turn to a man, definitely influenced by 
Pater yet in a very different way. 

When Lionel Johnson was a schoolboy of seventeen he 
wrote letters which sound very much like the comments of 
Wilde, Moore, or Symons, and are not unlike the doctrines 
of the early Pater.“ But the mature Johnson—and he died 
early, tragically, at the age of thirty-five—is the antithesis 
of this.“ 

Readers have probably met him most recently in the pages 
of Santayana’s Middle Span where the philosopher tells of 
meeting him at Oxford in the late 80’s when the young poet 


{1See his poem “Credo”: 
For of our time we lose so large a part 
In serious trifles, and so oft let slip 
The wine of every moment, at the lip 
Its moment, the moment of the heart. 


Cf. the following from his Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899) quoted by 
Bernard Muddiman, The Men of the Nineties (London: Danielson, 1920), p. 53: 
“Our only chance, in this world, of a complete happiness, lies in the measure of our 
success in shutting the eyes of the mind . .. and dulling the keenness of its ap- 
prehension of the unknown.” 

42Dowson, however, may have been influenced by the Pater of Marius in another 
direction from that indicated above. 

48The following are excerpts from Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1919): “A man’s life is not his acts of profession; drills, 
sermons, death beds, stone breaking, are not the life; but the accidents of life; the 
life is the sunsets we worship, the books we read, the faces we love” (pp. 140-41). 
“IT do not love sensuality: I do not hate it; I do not love purity; I do not hate it; 
I regard both as artistic aspects of life” (p. 76). “I will not call anything ‘sin’; 
I deal neither in ‘poison nor pap’; I am an ‘impressionist’ in life’ (p. 77). 
“ ..‘aestheticism’...so far as it means the gospel of emotion waking an artistic 
morality...is a high hope for mankind” (p. 87). 

44] make no attempt in this essay to account for the tragedy of Johnson’s per- 


sonal life. 
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had pointed to the distant horizon and said: “Everything 
above that line is right, everything below it is wrong.” 

And all of Lionel Johnson’s mature work is a reflection of 
this otherworldliness, of this aloofness from life. Almost all 
observers have noted, ‘“‘a seal upon him of something priestly 
and monastic.” His poetry is strangely unlike that typical of 
the spirit of the 1890’s; he was, too, one of the leading critics 
in the London papers, and his criticism bears the same imprint 
of revolt against the spirit of the time, for he was one of the 
staunchest opponents of the aesthetes and decadents.” 

He could write, for instance: “I heartily hate the cant of 
‘art for art’s sake’; I have spent years in trying to understand 
what is meant by that imbecile phrase.” 

How can we account for this Lionel Johnson? He was one 
of the most devoted, enthusiastic, and loyal admirers of Pater, 


45George Santayana, The Middle Span (New York: Scribner’s, 1945), p. 54. 

46His own contributions to The Yellow Book, The Savoy, and The Pageant were 
not decadent. True, he did write a poem (in Latin) on Dorian Gray when he was 
presented with a copy by its author, but it was never printed during his lifetime, and 
he later used some of the lines in a poem entitled “Satanas.” Note also his fiery 
indictment of Wilde in his poem entitled “The Destroyer of a Soul” (Lionel Johnson, 
Poetical Works [London: Elkin Mathews, 1915], p. 111). 

47Lionel Johnson, Post Liminium (New York: Kennerley, 1912), p. 166. 

Cf. ibid., p. 306: “This is an age of greater sensibility, more governed by the 
emotions and the desires, than any other; literature abounds with sick and morbid 
beauty; everywhere men are drifting from one philosophy of doubt to another, aware 
of their own futility, and tired of all thought and action. They feel, to quote Newman, 
‘those indefinite, vague, and withal subtle feelings which quite pierce the soul and 
make it sick.’ But they do not add with him: ‘What a veil and curtain this world of 
sense is! beautiful, but still a veil.’ ” 

See also his burlesque of Symons (Quoted by K. Tynan, ‘‘A Catholic Poet,’ Dublin 
Review, Oct., 1907, p. 335). “ ‘This girl met me in the Haymarket, with a straw hat 
and a brown paper parcel, and the rest was a delicious delight: that girl I met outside 
a music hall, we had champagne, and the rest was an ecstasy of shame.’ That is 
Symons ... but a slave to impressionism, whether the impression be precious or no. 
A London fog, the blurred tawny lamplights, the red ofmnibus, the dreary rain, the 
depressing mud, the glaring gin-shop, the slatternly shivering women: three dexterous 
stanzas telling you that and nothing more.” 

See also his brilliant satire on the aesthetes and decadents, “The Cultured Faun,” 
reprinted from the Anti-Jacobin in The Catholic World (Sept., 1911, pp. 860-62) ; 
this should be ranked with the outstanding satires of the period: Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Patience, Hichens’ Green Carnation, and Beerbohm’s Enoch Soames. 
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and yet he revolted against the things for which almost all 
of Pater’s followers stood. 

The secret, I think, lies exactly in this: that Lionel Johnson 
was one of the very few disciples who grew with Pater, who 
was Only momentarily influenced by the Renaissance, but 
passed on to higher doctrines in Marius and Plato and Platon- 
ism, and in them saw a Pater far different from the Pater of 
the 1870's. 

He himself attributed a large share in his own conversion 
to Roman Catholicism to the Marius of Pater. Of the novel 
he wrote enthusiastically that Pater’s “pains are spent upon 
suggesting just where and how the new hope of consolation, 
the new spring of hope, the new strength of joy, would win 
welcome from that world of weariness and satiety.” I know 
of no other literary figure of the time who wrote thus of 
Marius. Lionel Johnson sees Marius as one with “so much 
wistful . .. hunger of heart; amorous of nothing else, unable 
to be at peace with less than the Deus absconditus of his 
desire.” 


Lionel Johnson is anxious in his essays about Pater and in 
his reviews of Pater’s books to point out to those who think 
of the Oxford don as merely a noble son of Epicurus that he 
is “never more characteristically inspired than in writing of 


9950 


... things hieratic, ascetic . . . almost monastic. 

He is eager to protect from misinterpretation Pater “whose 
name is sometimes taken in vain by lovers of an absolutely 
heartless art.” 

Johnson sees the interest of Pater and of Marius in liturgy 
and ritual, not merely as an aesthetic delight, but 

In all this mode of seeing things, and of undergoing their influence, the 


inflowing of their spirit, there is . . . that mystical interpretation of nature so 
necessary to Newman... a sacramental and symbolic theory of the universe 


48Lionel Johnson, Post Liminium, p. 25. 
Tbid., pp. 25-26. 

5°Tbid., p. 29. 

‘bid., p. 10. 
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. this is the air or atmosphere of Mr. Pater’s writings: this ‘hieratic’ 
emotion.” 


And, too, Johnson was one of the few who realized that in 
Plato and Platonism the author, along with Plato, was moving 
away from the multicolored world of the Heraclitean flux 
toward the Absolute, yet how Pater “breathes life into it, 
making those realities of soul, those absolute ideas, well-nigh 
divine persons, before merging them into a divine unity.” 

Finally, Johnson was one of the few who noticed—and 
quoted as from “the last essay in Pater’s last book” what can 
be set against the earlier position in the “Conclusion” and 
used as a measure of Pater’s change: “Platonic aesthetics, 
remember, as such, are ever in close connexion with Plato’s 
ethics. It is life itself, action and character, he proposes to 
colour.” 

Shortly before Lionel Johnson’s own death in 1902, he 
wrote his last poem. Fittingly, it was a tribute to the man who 
had influenced him so much and in whom he had seen what 
so few had seen. His final homage opens: 


Walter Pater 
Gracious God rest him! he who toiled so well 
Secrets of grace to tell 
Graciously; as the awed rejoicing priest 
Officiates at the feast 
Knowing, how deep within the liturgies 
Lie hid the mysteries.® 





527Tbid., pp. 34-35. 

587 bid., p. 4. 

54] bid., p. 41. 

55Lionel Johnson, Poetical Works, p. 287. 
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YeARS OF Crisis. An Outline of International History, 1919-1945. By 
Kenneth Ingram. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 487. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Ingram’s book has one value: a convenience to the historian of our 
times who wishes to have a work of ready reference to illustrate the socialist 
ideologist’s theory of world events from 1919 to 1945. The author is trust- 
worthy and does not mislead ; in his book there is no deviation from the party 
line. The fundamental thesis is stated in the first chapter: the peace of 1919 
failed because the statesmen had not yet learned “the bitter lesson that only 
a planned economic and political civilization could save the world.” From 
Versailles to Potsdam historical events march in a step that is regulated by 
this potent coordinating dogma. 

The rulers of the Soviet Union alone among the statesmen understood the 
world’s malady and could write the correct prescriptions for curing it. The 
rise of Hitlerian National Socialism was the specific and perfectly logical 
product of capitalism and planless liberalism; and the Western powers 
were slow in making headway against Hitler in war because they were slow 
in apprehending that “their civilization could be saved only by economic and 
social changes more radically creative than any revolution which Fascism 
was capable of accomplishing.” They were so obtuse that they could not 
even perceive during the Russo-Finnish war of 1939-1940 that “the Soviet 
policy was clearly not of an expansionist nature.” The French government 
instead of surrendering in 1940 should have gone into exile and continued 
the war from Africa, because “to have held the West Mediterranean would 
have had considerable effect on the subsequent conduct of the war.” Unable 
to discern the unbreakable bonds that linked the North African French rulers 
to Hitler, and stupidly closing their eyes to the fact that Franco and Pétain 
had locked the Western Mediterranean against them, the American and Brit- 
ish forces blundered their way into Morocco, Algiers, Tunisia, Sicily, knocked 
out Italy and restored the belligerency of France; when they should, of 
course—had they been able to perceive their real interests and the true nature 
of the war—have been attacking Spain and opening the “second front” in 
France. Even the disastrous consequences of the ‘deal with Darlan’ failed 
to teach them the wisdom of making a revolution in Italy instead of negoti- 
ating with the king and Marshal Badoglio. They were unforgivably slow 
in learning that their real friend in Jugoslavia was Tito and not the traitor 
Mihailovich, that creature of “Serbian landlords” who “preferred the in- 
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vader to the people and found themselves on the Fascist side, once an agrarian 
revolution was threatened.” They turned blind eyes upon the ‘feudal mil- 
itary reactionary elements’ that constituted the Polish government-in-exile at 
London whose “deep seated hostility to the Soviet Union” was so plainly 
manifested in its refusal to cede the eastern half of the country to the White 
Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics. Even as late as September, 1944, 
when the Red Army arrived before Warsaw, summoned the underground 
patriots to rise, and then allowed the Germans to butcher them while the 
Russians overran the Balkans and the lower Danube, “there can be little 
doubt that the Polish government, animated by strong anti-Russian sentiment, 
desired to see Warsaw liberated by Polish efforts, independently of direct 
Red Army assistance.” Not until the spring of 1945 did the Western powers 
cut their ties with a regime that was so feudal and reactionary, so insulated 
against the spirit of the age, so resistant to democracy, that it actually desired 
to be a principal participant in the work of its own salvation. In the whole 
course of the war the Western powers failed to rise to a level of perception 
and policy that would enable them to become trustworthy allies of the Soviet 
Union; hence the Russians had to rely on themselves alone as custodians of 
the world cause. Their policy “‘was due solely to the fear which Moscow had 
consistently entertained as to the future intentions of the outside world.” Even 
after Yalta how could the Kremlin be absolutely certain that the Allies in- 
tended to permit a universal Communist revolution? 

The kind of history Mr. Ingram (if that be his real name) writes is easy 
to read and understand; it hangs together and is illuminated by a coherent 
and logical rationale; it has a plausibility for minds that are suspicious of 
complicated explanations. And there is this, too, to be said for it: it is easy 
to write because it requires no research. ‘The facts are deducible from the 
doctrine, of which they are mere illustrative details; they can be guessed at or 
even invented as convenience requires. If you know the logical relations be- 
tween events, why bother about their chronological relations? According to 
Mr. Ingram, the shooting of Dollfuss (in the summer of 1934) was “the 
next move” of the Nazis after the Saar plebiscite (in January, 1935), and 
Rathenau (who was assassinated in 1922) was a faithful servant of Strese- 
mann when the latter took office a year later. Such errors are plentiful in 
this book; they are not present because the doctrine requires them, but because 
the doctrine disdains them. Of what importance are the facts when you have 
the truth? 

Fordham University. Ross HoFFMAN. 


APPEAL TO THE Nations. By Norman Thomas. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1947. Pp. xii, 175. $2.75. 
The leader of the Socialist Party in the United States sees the world—as 
of the end of 1946—crazily zigzagging toward another war. He notes several 
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“sore spots of the world,” and some “most advanced seed beds of conflict,” 
particularly in Europe, in the Middle East and in the Far East. 

The author’s aim is to offer a concrete plan for world accord. His first 
move is the refutation of other proposals. Peace can neither be obtained 
through total victory nor through the United Nations, the “interim useful- 
ness” of which, however, is recognized. Fear of the deadliness of new 
weapons has not prevented recourse to war, and there are obstacles in the way 
of peace through world government. Or peace through communism? 
“Whether the men in the Kremlin believe in the theoretical possibility of 
world peace short of the triumph of world communism is very doubtful” (p. 
90). Mr. Thomas, in connection with this, criticizes the Soviet Union from 
the standpoint of democratic socialist ideals. The Soviet system is state 
capitalism under dictatorship; “. . . the test of the good life for common men 
is not collective achievement of power out of vast sacrifice. It is rather the 
degree to which men have realized plenty, freedom, and peace, and that ever- 
widening sense of fellowship which is ultimately the guarantee of them all” 
(pp. 112-113). Finally, peace can not be attained by preventive war, nor by 
appeasement. 

These different courses for the attainment of peace are found wanting on 
the basis of facts and not exceedingly original arguments. There are also 
generous quotations from such works as The Real Soviet Russia, by David 
J. Dallin, The Absolute Weapon, by Bernard Brodie, Political Reconstruc- 
tion, by Karl Lowenstein, and others. 

No consideration is given to another course for peace, the fundamental 
one: Peace through the Spirit. 

As to the author’s plan for world accord, “the first necessity is a general 
realization of the relationship between armaments, imperialism, and war” 
(p. 161). General disarmament is needed which includes such elements as 
universal abolition of peacetime conscription, and the international control of 
atomic energy for peace along the lines of the Baruch proposal. For inter- 
national security an international force is recommended, based on the Quota 
Principle of Mr. Ely Culbertson as proposed in his Must We Fight Russia? © 

In addition to disarmament the liquidation of both colonial and Soviet im- 
perialism is necessary. ‘The greater menace to peace is the latter. The chief 
danger in colonial imperialism is the excuse it offers to Soviet imperialism 
(p. 154). 

The United States is in the best position to make an appeal for the two- 
point program of disarmament and liquidation of imperialism. ‘The accept- 
ance of this program would guarantee a reasonable expectation of several 
decades of peace during which the answers to the basic problems can be found. 
“Peace will never be entirely secure until men everywhere have learned to 
conquer poverty without sacrificing liberty to security” (p. 174). But, “The 
glory if not the security of peace depends upon an attitude toward life which 
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goes deeper than the best economic and political arrangements” (p. 174). 

It is regrettable that the reader finds no elaboration in this book of what 
that attitude toward life is to be, beyond a reference to the fulfillment of the 
noblest possibilities of man, expressing itself in “courage, loyalty, and kind- 
ness” (p. 175). 

The author lists two dangers which may obstruct the success of this peace 
program. ‘The first is that Russian dictatorship needs the pretext of the 
constant menace of foreign attack to justify the police state to its own sub- 
jects. The second danger would be the refusal on the part of the Soviet of 
any type of international supervision of armaments. It is suggested that in 
case the appeal is rejected by the Soviet Union, the nations should set up their 
confederation within the United Nations, or outside of it, if necessary. It is 
emphasized, however, that neither is a vague “union of democracies” pro- 
posed, as by Clarence Streit, nor the “two worlds” as explained by William 
Ziff. Mr. Thomas’ plan calls for a confederation on the basis of specific plans 
tor disarmament and liquidation of imperialism. 

The author is in good company in his desire to eliminate armaments race 
and oppression. Nor is he alone in his striving for universal peace through 
economic and social welfare of all peoples. ‘The overwhelming majority of 
the American people share these objectives with him. However, a large num- 
ber of people recognize ends beyond the conquest over poverty, or even beyond 
a vague notion of human fellowship. 

Moreover, one cannot help but think that Secretary of State Marshall 
came forth with a more definite strategy to tackle the problems of political, 
economic, and social peace and security. 


University of Detroit. Tispor Payzs. 


CONGRESS AT THE Crossroaps. By George B. Galloway. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, 1946. Pp. viii, 374. $3.50. 

Dr. George B. Galloway has put students in his debt by this first full- 
length study of Congress as it functions today. His qualifications are great: 
he served for several years as Chairman of the American Political Science 
Association’s standing Committee on Congress, and for one year as staff 
director of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of Congress, in 
1945-46. It was through the efforts of this Joint Committee that the La 
Follette-Monroney Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 was put through. 

To present a concrete idea of what is to be found in this volume, let us 
examine the way he treats the important question of improving the liaison 
between the legislative and executive branches. Galloway catalogues a dozen 
complex factors which have produced the “perennial struggle” between the 
President and Congress. He concludes that their traditional rivalry “is not 
personal; it is functional, flowing from the lack of an organic relationship 
between the legislature and the executive.” 
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Then he sets forth the present informal methods of liaison, such as the 
weekly meetings at the White House between the President and the “Big 
Four” (the Vice-President, the Speaker, and the two majority leaders), or 
the contacts between the White House secretariat and Capitol Hill. Clerks 
of the respective appropriations committees occasionally confer with the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of the Budget. Administrative officials often testify 
at committee hearings. Some agencies even maintain full-time contact men 
on the Hill, with offices in the House and Senate Office Buildings. The 
Department of State has an Assistant Secretary to whom is assigned the special 
task of congressional relations. Since the book was published Secretary Mar- 
shall himself has arranged to meet regularly with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. These and other lines of communication, such as telephonic 
conversations between members of Congress and administrative agencies, have 
been improvised as a substitute for formally institutionalized teamwork. 

Galloway does not believe that these devices answer the need of liaison 
between the two branches. He therefore suggests a number of innovations: 
the question period whereby members of the Cabinet and administrative heads 
would appear on the floor of Congress, the establishment of an Executive- 
Legislative Council consisting of the President and members of his Cabinet 
meeting with the leaders of the majority policy in the Senate and House, 
and the setting up of congressional Advisory Committees to each Department. 
Other new links are mentioned as well as the radical departures of adopting 
the British parliamentary system or what is known as the Finletter Plan. 

Congress at the Crossroads covers completely all the phases of the present 
functioning of Congress and the more obvious suggestions for reform which 
a student should know. It was slightly out of date when it appeared because 
it did not embody the changes made by the 1946 reorganization, though this 
is not a serious defect. And like all students of a special topic, Galloway 
tends to exaggerate the role of the legislature at the expense of the executive. 
It is debatable whether our country would be governed better if Congress 
were to “recover” the ground which its members think they have lost to the 
President., But that Congress should be better understood and that it should 
undergo further organizational improvement is not debatable. 

University of Detroit. RosBert C, HARTNETT. 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM. A Critical Analysis of its Origins, Development 
and Programs. By James Oneal and G. A. Werner, Ph.D. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. Pp. 416. $5.00. 

Anything which will help advise and awaken America to the real nature 
of the Communist conspiracy is to be welcomed. The work of James Oneal 
and his collaborator, Dr. Werner, contributes much toward that end. The 
present volume is a revised edition of the book under a similar title which 
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was published in February, 1927, and which was then recognized as a com- 
petent indictment of the Communist “movement” in America. 

From the book’s carefully annotated pages there emerges the following 
picture of international Communism, directed from its capital in Moscow: 
That it is committed completely to terror and “the Cattle State of totalitarian 
dictatorship,” that it has developed a “(Communist pseudo-science” which has 
one aim: “Russia only” and the glorification of Stalin. The authors cite in 
an eloquent footnote the vituperative terms, “wreckers,” ‘fascist hireling” and 
the like, which are hurled in the pages of the official History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union at any one who disagrees with the Soviet 
dictator. The extensive concentration camps, ever-active secret police and 
the general policy of forced labor are the logical foundation stones for this 
gangster method of argumentation. 

This book makes a peculiarly helpful contribution in demonstrating the 
complete lack of trust in the people which the Communist movement has 
evidenced since its inception. “Bureaucratism against democracy—that must 
be the organization principle of the revolutionary” organization, wrote Lenin. 
It is upon this principle that the Communist conspiracy has been . formed 
everywhere, making quite naturally of all Communist parties outside Soviet 
Russia the fifth columns under complete obedience to Moscow which these 
organizations have proved to be. 

The constant intervention of the Communist International in the affairs 
of the American “branch” is brought out well enough in these pages.. Never 
having been Communists, the authors cannot draw from the secret history 
of that party in this regard; they do well, however, with the public records 
indicating the guiding hand of Moscow in American party policies and 
practices. 

Until his retirement because of ill health, Mr. Oneal was one of the lead- 
ing Social Democratic editors of the country. Dr. Werner seems to share 
his political views. Their Marxist background leads them into one small 
attempt to exonerate the author of Capital of complicity in the formation of 
the Frankenstein which Marxism-Leninism has created. It is a vain effort. 
Communist draws, it is true, from the “propaganda of the deed’”’ anarchism 
of Bakunin as well as from Marx, as Lenin has indicated sufficiently in 
State and Revolution and Scientific Materialism. But Marx has cribbed 
from Bakunin, too; and the image of the monstrosity which the authors of 
the book portray can be foreseen in the “Communist Manifesto” and the 
peculiar philosophical amalgam which makes up “Marxian theory.” 

One technical difficulty about this work is that it is not rewritten so much 
as that the additions are hitched on to the 1927 edition. In consequence, the 
initial section appears to be too detailed and therefore rather complicated, 
while the second part is more general. One additional merit, however, is 
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that the authors have sought to present possible alternatives to the Commu- 
nist Slave State, though they have made no. decision and have not attempted 
to be fully critical of various proposals. But they have thereby emphasized 
that the battle against Soviet totalitarianism is a two-way struggle, as the 
Popes have so constantly reminded us. 

Fordham University. Louis FrANcis BUDENZ. 


Why Tuey BEHAVE LIKE Russians. By John Fischer. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1947. Pp. viii, 262. $2.75. 

In the spring of 1946 the author of this book, a representative of the late 
UNRRA, spent two months in the Ukraine. On the basis of personal observa- 
tions made at that time, supplemented by the study of numerous intelligence 
reports on Russia and interpreted in the light of a previous study of Russian 
history and politics, he offers a comprehensive, though not very systematic 
picture of Russia in our day, followed by a few not very original suggestions 
about the manner “of getting along with the Russians.” 

The central point in the picture is fear, the fear of the “scared men in 
the Kremlin” who remember how they gained power and cannot get rid of 
the idea that somebody else may repeat their deed against them, and the fear 
of the 200 millions forming the population of the Soviet Union, incessantly 
inculcated into them by the omnipresent secret police, an emanation of the 
fear obsessing those in power. 

Another important point is the incredibly low standard of living in Russia, 
closely connected with inefficiency. In regard to the latter, two instances 
taken from the author’s observations tell more than volumes. When Mr. 
Fischer, accompanied by high dignitaries, walked into a courtyard where re- 
pair work was going on, seven laborers were comfortably stretched in the 
shade of a signboard on which one could read: “Work harder today than you 
did yesterday.” They were looking on at an eighth one who was leisurely 
mixing a tub of concrete. The appearance of the bosses caused no change: 
obviously, the situation was taken for granted. On the scene of the recon- 
struction of the Dnieper dam, Mr. Fischer saw thousands of women scram- 
bling over the rubble heaps with no more apparent direction than a hill of 
ants. One woman picked up a ten-foot plank, shouldered it, and walked 
through the yard, often stopping to ask whether anybody could use it; some 
ignored her, but others laid down their tools and discussed the problem at 
length. And still, asserts the author, the Russians can get things done—by 
pouring in almost unlimited amounts of unskilled manpower. Opposing W. 
L. White’s views, Mr. Fischer asserts that such things as poor light or dirt 
do not inconvenience the Russians or decrease their efficiency—which he cer- 
tainly is unable to prove. But he concedes that Russian agriculture is woe- 
fully inefficierit and that no progress in this regard has been made in the 
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Ukraine. Incidentally, he commits the mistake of linking the collective farms 
he saw with prerevolutionary agrarian communities; in the Ukraine these 
have never existed. 

The resulting scarcity of food and other consumers goods is full of implica- 
tions. To check the spread’ of dissatisfaction the Soviet government has to 
make superhuman efforts to persuade their people that those living under 
capitalism are still worse off, and this makes utterly impossible any ‘“‘mutual 
understanding” between the Russians and other peoples. 

A third salient point in Mr. Fischer’s picture is the conspicuous differentia- 
tion of Soviet society into definite strata; for instance, the relative position 
of a Soviet bureaucrat on the official ladder is now symbolized by the dif- 
ference in size and quality of the offices and office furniture assigned to each 
one, by the type of clothes worn by them, and by the marked deference in their 
relations with superiors. Class privileges, the author says, are created by the 
government, and there is some evidence that they may become hereditary. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, Mr. Fischer has found out that the army 
is definitely and irremediably subordinate to the party. He asserts that, 
despite thirty years of efforts aiming at the establishment of “interethnic de- 
mocracy,” anti-Semitism is not dead and that the Ukranian language is con- 
sidered to be lower than the Russian. In the theaters of Kiev, he found, two 
prerevolutionary operas were the most popular. And he saw the churches of 
Kiev packed to capacity with believers of all ages and classes, including army 
officers. 

Mr. Fischer’s book does not significantly change the image of contemporary 
Russia for those who have systematically studied the material already avail- 
able, but it is full of vivid observations and telling instances which confirm 
and elucidate the picture. Despite some misinterpretations it is a valuable 
addition to the now almost innumerable collection of books on Russia. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


MopeERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM. By D.C. Holtom. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 178. $2.75. 

Will Japan become a democratic and peace-minded country and remain so 
in the future? This is a timely question of first importance. The military 
men, of course, accustomed to think in terms of soldiers, arms and war equip- 
ment, nourish the hope that Japan will be unable for a hundred years to wage 
another war. We cannot be sure, however, that we shall not witness, say in 
twenty or thirty years, a total change in the manner and means of effective war- 
fare, a change that would enable a country, though wholly disarmed today, 
to risk another war again in the future. Moreover, its geographic and 
topographic conditions and in particular its 17,000 miles of coast line with 
numerous good harbors turn Japan into a first-class strategic stronghold for 
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a long time to come. If Japan were seized some day by one of the great 
powers of today or tomorrow with or without tacit consent of the Japanese, 
it would serve as a springboard for a new and very dangerous aggression on 
the Far East. 

The recent democratic constitution furnishes no lasting guarantee against 
such a development. Nor should we put too much confidence in the demon- 
stratively democratic education of the Japanese by their ruler who changed 
at amazing speed from god and war-lord to a peaceful monarch of human 
origin. 

We should, least of all, rely upon the alleged disintegration of the State 
Shinto since state support of Shinto has ceased. Dr. Holtom’s book makes it 
perfectly clear that Shintoism with all its time-honored superstitions is deeply 
rooted in Japanese society and their Weltanschauung, while democracy is 
not. Since the abolition of the state support for Shinto and its removal from 
the schools, Shintoism as a sort (or Ersatz) of religion became even dearer 
to the heart of many of the Japanese people. 

Moreover, there are specific traits in the psychological make-up of the 
Japanese that are alien both to the Western character and the Western way 
of thinking: 

The Japanese have an amazing ability of reconciling incompatible things 
without giving any thought to the resulting incongruity. Take as an illustra- 
tion Dr. Holtom’s report on the Japanese attempt to treat the ruthless ex- 
tension of Japanese political might in the Far East as the realization of the 
Christian conception of the peaceful Kingdom of God (pp. 109 ff.). To 
justify this masterpiece of sophistic deception Christian Japanese thinkers use 
such language as the following: “The policy of extending even to the con- 
tinent our family principle which finds its center in an Imperial House so 
that all may bathe in its holy benevolence . . . is none other than the concrete 
realization on earth of the spiritual family principle of Christianity which 
looks up to God as the Father of mankind and regards all men as brethren” 
(pp. 109-110). Without scruples the Japanese Christians sought to show . 
that peace was compatible with conquest, fatherhood with oppression, and the 
Japanese “Imperial House” with heaven. There is no reason, therefore, to be 
surprised that other Japanese Christian apologists taught that Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, is the Savior of the soul and the Japanese emperor, the second in- 
carnation of the Christian God, is the political savior of the world (p. 117). 

Moreover, the conception of the state held by the Japanese Buddhism with 
its 40,000,000 followers is expressed in such ideals as wealth, peace and no 
resort to arms (pp. 143 ff.), and in a strict repudiation of the all-wise and 
all-good state theory. 

Nevertheless the adaptation of the antiwar Buddhist doctrine to the 
absolute state and its imperialistic politics was no less complete than that of 
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the Japanese Christians (pp. 146 ff.). Buddhist propaganda pictured the 
Japanese-Chinese war as a crusade for peace and good will on earth (!) and 
evinced joy about the war records of Buddhist soldiers (p. 148). 

Psychological peculiarities such as these cannot be changed by an occupa- 
tion in the course of a few years. We may ask, therefore, how far we may 
put our trust in the democratic elections and the present democratic attitude 
of the Japanese people. Or to put it otherwise: to what extent do the 
Japanese feel able to reconcile peace-minded democracy with ruthless abso- 
lutism and an inner preparation for a new “holy” war? 

It goes without saying that Mr. Holtom’s comprehensive and extremely 
readable study on Shintoism, including many aspects of Japanese Christianity 
and Buddhism, is highly instructive also to the student of Oriental and com- 


parative religion. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Otto PFEIFFENBERGER. 
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Horace: A Portrait. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. 

Pp. 292. $3.50. 

The announcement that Alfred Noyes was preparing a book on Horace 
aroused, keen anticipation in many hearts. Those of us who have taught 
Horace for years and formed our own idea of his personality wondered what 
a poet like Noyes would say of a brother poet. For myself, when I closed 
the book, I was well satisfied. For this is a delightful portrait of Horace, 
“the lover of life, the friend of poets, the wise adviser of so many different 
kinds of men,” drawn by one who loved his subject. 

The book opens very interestingly, much like a novel. We see Horace 
at his Sabine villa perusing an invitation from Augustus to become his private 
secretary. "Then, by way of retrospect, we see him growing up at Venusia, 
attending school at Rome, and so on until, in 8 B.c., he was laid away on 
the Esquiline. We watch his character unfolding under the wise direction 
of his freedman father, then under the mellowing influence of friends like 
Virgil and life in the Sabine hills. All this is indeed a twice-told tale. But 
I cannot recall any book, except E. K. Rand’s, where Horace so truly takes 
on flesh and blood. 

After returning to Rome from the field of Philippi, Horace was a dis- 
illusioned, if not a soured, young man. But soon he began to write epodes 
and satires on the comédie humaine that was Roman life. An observer by 
nature, he could not help writing satire, a la Thackeray, on the foibles and 
follies of man—including himself. Noyes treats us to interesting comments 
on some of these satires. But his best criticism is lavished on that slender 
volume of Odes “before which criticism is almost silenced.” He “finds it 
difficult to believe that Horace had no living, breathing human being in 
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his mind” when he wrote Odes on Lalage, Cinara, and other fair ladies. 
Surely these love Odes enshrine memories of actual life “recollected in tran- 
quility.” Interspersed with his comments are fine free translations, in the 
original meters, of many favorite Odes. Thus even a reader who. knows no 
Latin can get the feel of the original rhythms. Naturally, as we should 
expect, he has much to say of Horace’s artistry, his classic restraint, “that 
compact precision of thought and phrase, that clarity of meaning and lucidity 
of form that bespeak not only genius but endless patience.” 

Editors of Horace talk glibly of his “commonplaces” and lack of originality. 
But, as Noyes remarks, “true originality is the revelation and illumination of 
a reality that has always been there, though hitherto we had not seen it, or 
had not discovered those relationships which gave it a new, universal value.” 
Men at all times have known that life is short, that the bloom on the rose 
passes quickly, that happiness passes wealth. But what poet has carried 
these common truths alive into the heart of mankind better than Horace? 
Again, many critics poohpooh Horace’s allusions to the gods as mere con- 
vention. ‘They quote approvingly what Dryden said of Horace: “let his 
Dutch commentators say what they will, his philosophy was Epicurean; and 
he made use of gods and providence only to serve a turn in poetry.” Thus 
Wilkinson, in his recent book, Horace and his Lyric Poetry, thinks that 
Horace was a skeptic in religion and that most of his references to the gods 
sound like hollow rhetoric. But Noyes makes the proper distinctions: “Horace 
was as far from a narrow skepticism as he was from superstition.” His deep 
sympathy for the old Italian religion of the field and fold was, like Virgil’s, 
“due to his instinctive sense that these personifications were attempts of the 
human mind to represent the various attributes of a single divine Power, 
manifested throughout the universe.” So the clap of thunder in Ode 1.34 is 
a poetic symbol of something that had convinced him that there is a directing 
Power, a “Divinity that shapes our ends” in the world. 

Swinburne once alluded to Horace as the “‘valet-souled varlet of Venusia.” 
All through his book Noyes takes pains to show that Horace was remarkably 
independent in his relations with Augustus. He was an intimate friend, but 
no lackey, of Maecenas. But, in making this point clear, Noyes has, I feel, 
used too somber colors to paint Augustus as a cool, crafty despot. While 
many references to Augustus in the Odes are quite perfunctory, others (e.g. 
Ode 4.5) seem to reveal a genuine, if reserved, affection and admiration for 
the man who had brought peace and order out of chaos. 

There are a few slips in the book, but all of slight importance. On page 
78, “Pollio and Varius” should be “Pollio and Varus’’; on page 98, read 
cibum for citrum. In Ode 3.6, the word Romane is addressed, not to 
Augustus, as Noyes takes it, but to the Roman people. The last chapter of 
the book traces Horace’s pervasive influence down the centuries, the fulfill- 
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ment of his own prophecy, non omnis moriar. He has ever been, and remains 
today for many, “of mortals the most human, the friend of my friends and 
of so many generations of men.” ‘This fine book should notably contribute 
to perpetuate Horace’s name and fame. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A, SULLIVAN. 


Epwarp KavANAGH. Catholic, Statesman, Diplomat from Maine 1795- 
1844. By William Leo Lucey, S.J. Francestown, N. H.: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1946. Pp. viii, 270. $3.50. 

The quiet story of Edward Kavanagh, whose political career as a Jack- 
sonian Democrat has placed him among the state of Maine’s earliest distin- 
guished sons, is here told in scholarly fashion and with a fine discernment 
of the unusual qualities in his life. Father Lucey is Chairman of the De- 
partment of History at Holy Cross College; it was the year of the found- 
ing of Holy Cross, 1843, that also saw the first Catholic governor of New 
England in the person of Edward Kavanagh. He was the son of an Irish 
immigrant, brought up in the stern Protestant climate of a small Maine 
community, educated at Georgetown and St. Mary’s in Baltimore, and 
headed for the priesthood until he turned aside to shoulder his father’s 
shipping business. From the democratic workshop of small town politics he 
went to the legislatures of Maine and Congress, was United States repre- 
sentative at Portugal under President Van Buren, Governor of Maine in 
1843, and died too young, at the age of 49, in 1844. 

Kavanagh in public life appears as capable but not spectacular. Well 
educated but neither a practiced lawyer nor orator, his two terms in Con- 
gress were silent. Appointed by Jackson as Chargé d’Affaires to Portugal 
in 1835, he served American interests well amid the intricate diplomacy 
of Lisbon for the next five years. He condemned the complicity of Amer- 
icans in the outlawed slave trade and refused to press the damage claims of 
an American vessel intercepted in the vicious traffic. Faced with a revolv- 
ing Portuguese cabinet and the general priority of British trade relations 
with Portugal, Kavanagh succeeded neatly in completing the first commer- 
cial treaty between the United States and Portugal, and he left Lisbon in 
1841 with the high esteem of both countries. His last assignment on the 
national scene was as one of Maine’s commissioners treating with England 
on the explosive question of the Canadian boundary, already the subject of a 
local ‘Aroostook War.” Maine surrendered most of her case but could 
be consoled in the international amity that resulted. 

Of special interest is the political success of this man who overcame the 
Whig party sentiments of Maine, but who was much more singular in 
American politics of the early nineteenth century by the fact of his earnest 
Catholicism. Much of the general admiration for Kavanagh, Father Lucey 
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concludes, came precisely from his Catholic allegiance; his friends were 
Christians and respected a firmly virtuous man. A fellow Congressman 
wrote Kavanagh that he would never forget “the herring regularly on your 
plate for forty days.” 

When Maine became a state in 1819, Kavanagh began his public career 
by petitioning the constitutional convention for laws of religious equality, 
which were finally secured. Kavanagh was of frequent aid to Bishop Fen- 
wick in his concern for the Catholic Indians of Maine. It is of marked 
interest to note the action of the legislature in this state in 1838 and 1843, 
voting a sum to support an Indian pastor “who sympathizes with them in 
religious opinions and who will faithfully officiate as their priest.” 

Kavanagh’s life and this telling of it is not an exciting story, but the 
author’s careful survey brings into a new focus the Catholic and political 
development of the young nation. Bishop Carroll, Father Matignon, 
Orestes Brownson, and Longfellow are additional names that moved into 
Kavanagh’s orbit. If he cannot be singled out for history as a major Catho- 
lic statesman, it is pertinent to reflect that Catholics moved more quietly in 
public life a century ago, when atomic issues did not confront the Congress 
and most Americans were closer to the status of a God-fearing people. 
Boston College. JosepH ‘T. Novan. 





























Tory Rapicat. THE Lire oF RicHarp OAsTLER. By Cecil Driver. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 597. $5.00. 
Many American readers will remember Richard Oastler only—if at all— 

from a few vivid pages of Phyllis Bentley’s novel, Inheritance. But when 
one closes this absorbing biography by Cecil Driver, Professor of Govern- 
ment and Fellow of Timothy Dwight College in Yale University, one may 
well wonder why Oastler had to wait so long to find his chronicler, and 
why his life is not as familiar to the general student of social movements 
as that of Robert Owen, the Mills, or even Bentham. At any rate, his 
portrait has now been painted—full length and by a master hand. The 
colors are warm, the brushwork all but flawless. He is now within the stu- 
dent’s reach, and his story is indispensable to an understanding of the period 
of the Industrial Revolution in England. 

Neglect of Oastler is perhaps to be explained by the fact that his philosophy, 
at variance with that of the dominant reformers in his time, did not strongly 
influence even those for whom he so valiantly fought. He was a powerful 
popular leader, magnetic and resourceful. He suffered persecution for 
justice’s sake. But the social reforms for which he struggled—the Ten 
Hours Act in particular—were concrete, specific goods that could be feelingly 
appreciated without necessarily going back to the Christian principles from 
which Oastler deduced them, and that could be cleaved to almost in spite 
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of what one might think of Oastler’s hierarchy of the Altar, the Cottage 
and the Throne. Odastler was emphatically a Tory, but toward the end 
of his life even he realized that Toryism “in fact, was rapidly ceasing to 
exist, and was being replaced by an insidious ‘Conservatism’ begotten of a 
monstrous union between the capitalists’ aspirations and a reactionary mood. 
Those who by inheritance should have been the leaders of the people had 
blatantly betrayed their trust and had allowed men of the new wealth to 
usurp their patrimony” (p. 508). To this conservatism, Oastler was as 
unalterably opposed as he was to the economic determinism of Manchester, 
and thus he was the enemy of both camps. Almost as an epitaph, Driver 
writes: “Then, as the men who knew him passed away one by one, England 
gradually forgot the strange story of her ‘Factory King’” (p. 520). 

All this is not to say that Oastler’s doctrine left no permanent trace. It 
may well be that the the Toryism of Oastler and his friends immunized 
the British working-class movement against Socialism, toward which work- 
ingmen on the Continent were so powerfully drawn. ‘There are echoes of 
Oastler in the Distributist doctrine of today. But there was no Oastlerite 
school as there was a Benthamite, or even an Owenite school; and Dis- 
raeli, whose social thinking is often so close to Oastler’s, is remembered first 
as an imperial statesman rather than as a social reformer. 

Driver’s summary of the evolution of Oastler’s thought well indicates why 
this man has an important lesson for all who would attempt to reconstruct 
society on Christian lines: 


There had been a time when Oastler had supposed that social problems were merely 
a matter of local maladjustment. But no sooner had he come to grips with one problem 
than another had revealed itself beyond. And as this sense of the regression of evils 
had grown upon him, he had become more and more persuaded that the fundamental 
issue was spiritual, not organizational, and that until by some means the hearts of 
men could be changed those evils would continue. The struggles in the marketplace 
were but the shadows cast by the forces struggling in the soul. The fight against 
manifest evil must go forward, of course; but at most that was but half the task. 
The other half must be the proclamation of a prophetic and constructive purposiveness 
to combat the “infidel philosophy” which taught that social affairs should be left to 
the self-regulating processes of the competitive system (pp. 507-508). 


At first a reformer almost in spite of himself, stung to action by the 
chance discovery of the misery of Yorkshire’s “factory children,” Odastler 
rapidly became one of the most loved and hated figures of his time. To his 
vast following he was “The Factory King”; to most of the millowners and 
their supporters he was a dangerous radical, branded with every epithet of 
abuse. Professor Driver tells his story with masterly skill, from the idyllic 
days of stewardship on an estate in the West Riding, from the first great 
manifesto entitled ‘Yorkshire Slavery,” the crowded years of organization, 
oratory and mass demonstration, the Gethsemane of the Fleet Prison, to the 
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sunset period whose tranquility almost renewed that of the beginning. The 
intricate pattern of factory legislation, parliamentary reform, Poor Law 
agitation is luminously revealed. The same gift for exposition is displayed 
in the discussion of Toryism, which must always be contrasted (would that 
more commentators were aware of it!) with Conservatism. Not less narra- 
tive skill appears in the account of the episodes of the great pilgrimage to 
York and the confrontation of Oastler and Macaulay at Leeds. 

Catholic readers will be interested in the Christian inspiration of Oastler’s 
message, and they may be stimulated by it further to explore the social im- 
plications of the Gospel and how they may be practically implemented. 
Oastler himself was prejudiced against Catholicism (cf. p. 359); but he 
seems to have been on friendly terms with at least a few Catholics. Some 
research scholar may perhaps explore the extent of these contacts. 

The Oxford University Press has matched the author’s distinguished 
scholarship and style with a handsome, well-indexed volume. This is a book 
for every serious student of nineteenth-century England and of social reform. 
Georgetown University. GERARD F. YATES. 





Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. Biologist, Psychologist, Educator. By Justine 
Ward. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. xv, 309. $3.50. 
Education, ever a field for assaults upon the eternal verities, and espe- 

cially the spiritual nature of man, has become the battleground for the sur- 

vival of Christian civilization since the turn of the century. The advances 
made in our knowledge of the physical and b‘ological sciences have so domi- 
nated the study of human physiology and psyc logy as clearly to demarcate 

Christian from pagan education. 

Methods of teaching logically based on o..e’s principles of education 
became the vehicle of propagation of a true or false philosophy of life. 
Sensory-motor mechanisms were constituted the sole explanation of intel- 
lectual life. . 

During the period, 1900-1921, Thomas Edward Shields, priest, biologist 
and educator, was zealously preparing himself to stem the approaching 
educational crisis. For, having remarkably overcome an apparently hope- 
less mental retardation in his early youth, the young priest pursued grad- 
uate study in physiological psychology in Johns Hopkins University, with 
such famous contemporaries as John Dewey and James McK. Cattell, in 
the laboratory of G. Stanley Hall, a disciple of Wundt. 

From his strategic position of student association with such future world- 
renowned leaders of educational thought, Dr. Shields soon found his life’s 
work in initiating and developing a wide movement to instruct all future 
teaching members of religious orders of women in the newer scientific 
methods of teaching—but based on the premise of the spiritual nature of 
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man. ‘The series of struggles met and overcome by such a lone pioneer in 
the face of the inertia of the Catholic school system is ably unfolded in this 
volume by one of Dr. Shields’s collaborators, Justine Ward. 

Concerning the fundamental principles of educational method, Dr. 
Shields’s graduate studies in physiological psychology taught him the im- 
portance of stressing in teacher training a much closer adaptation of method 
to physiological process. In analyzing Christ’s method of teaching Dr. 
Shields emphasized His constant drawing of parables from the daily experi- 
ence of His auditors, a pedagogical truth which was made the basis of the 
Shields Method of Teaching. His emphasis on the power of emotional 
stimulation through the medium of music and art facilitating assimilation, 
and the habituating of the submission of the will to the enlightenment of the 
intellect, as the basis of character formation, indeed required a highly ver- 
satile teacher candidate. Moreover, since music and art were not ordinarily 
in his day included in the preparation of novices in the teaching religious 
orders, Dr. Shields lost no time in calling attention to this condition, and 
to his announcement to remedy the same immediately by his establishing 
correspondence courses, and later, a School of Education, an affiliate of the 
Catholic University. Totally untrained himself in music, Shields attempted 
to write music for the courses in his elementary school program with much 
embarrassment at the results accomplished. Apparently he believed in the 
axiom that one need not be an artist to appreciate art. 

In his statement, “Education is not merely knowing or remembering; it is 
a matter of doing,” one wonders how Dr. Shields would logically extricate 
himself today from the foibles of self-activity and “progressive” schools of 
thought. 

In writing this biography, Mrs. Ward has performed a duty well. She 
has also given added proof of the fact, only recently proclaimed by Cardinal 
Spellman, that “the Catholic Church is a social institution as well as a 
cultural force in the United States.” 

Hunter College, New York. Wi1u1AM J. Forprune. 


Lz Pére ARTHUR VERMEERSCH, S. J. L’homme et l’oeuvre. By Joseph 
Creusen, S. J. With a Foreword by Cardinal J. E. van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines. Brussels: Edition Universelle; Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1947. Pp. 224. 75 frs. belges. 

Those who knew Father Vermeersch personally, and that larger number 
who know him through his numerous books and articles, will be grateful 
to Father Creusen for having written this biography. Father Vermeersch 
was an author of reinarkable literary productivity. His works on moral 
theology and canon law will remain classics by reason of their rich erudi- 
tion and the solidity of the solutions proposed: in most of his discussions 
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he exhibited such a freshness of approach that his contribution cannot be 
ignored. His ascetical writings have done an immense amount of good. 
Yet he was not the sort of savant or writer who remains aloof within the 
walls of his cell. His activity and his influence were widespread: he was 
editor of reviews, collaborator in numerous learned societies, and he traveled 
in both hemispheres; when an undertaking seemed useful to him he devoted 
himself to it without stint. — 

The secret force behind such an active life is to be found in Father Ver- 
meersch’s personal holiness, which consisted especially in the wholehearted 
devotion to the service of God which he brought to, and practiced in, his 
daily occupations. What gave him his peculiar character, his personal color, 
was his marvelous and incredible activity, his unremitting—one might say, 
passionate—intensity. Owing to this constant mobilization, so to speak, 
of his forces, and to his working continually “under pressure,” as his 
biographer puts it, he could carry on many disparate occupations at once: 
lectures, priestly ministries, public lectures, learned publications, ascetical 
books, which followed one another uninterruptedly during his life. 

To compress in one volume the story of so full a life was not an easy 
task. Father Creusen, pupil, co-worker and friend of Father Vermeersch, 
has done so with rare success, for he portrays for us a character that is very 
human. He does not even conceal—ut veritati sit locus—the little crotchets 
and deficiencies of his subject: his fits of impatience, his lack of aesthetic 
sense, his austerity at first too rigid. ‘These minor defects by no means 
detract from the moral grandeur of his personality, which was such that 
his life realized to a high degree the ideal of his Order, an ideal of learning 
and holiness entirely at the service of the Church. 

Antwerp, Belgium. Louis BAUDEZ. 


EDUCATION 


A History OF THE ProsBieMs oF Epucation. By John S. Brubacher. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xi, 688. 
$4.00. 

This is one of the most complete books available in the history of educa- 
tion. It shows, too, how necessary is philosophy for the writing of a discern- 
ing history of education. Dr. Brubacher has a philosophy, and he also has 
fairness. Dr. Brubacher’s philosophy is that of Experimentalism. What- 
ever be its merits or demerits, Experimentalism, like Communism and 
Scholasticism, claims to have the truth. Many modern philosophies esteem 
themselves only expressions of opinion, not so with the three philosophies 
mentioned. They think they have the answer. The attempt to answer all 
fundamental questions, the nature of man, the existence or non-existence of 
God, the destiny or lack of destiny in man. None of these philosophies is 
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agnostic in fundamentals. Each claims to know the main principles of the 
knowable, even though that knowable is only relative and not absolute, as in 


Experimentalism. 
How would an Experimentalist go about assessing the problems of educa- 


tion? 









...even if the present volume still seems highly instrumentalistic, the reader can 
take comfort in the fact that while probably only one philosophy of education, the 
pragmatic, is exclusively instrumentalistic, all the remaining ones have at least a 
subordinate place in their systems for some degree of instrumentalism (p. x). 









The book is excellent, almost despite its plan. To take up some seven- 
teen areas of the “problems of education’”—aims, philosophy, psychology, 
methods, curriculum, elementary, secondary, higher, formal and informal, 
public and private, administration, religious and moral education, teacher 
training, and so forth—and in each area to attempt a statement of current 
problems; then to give the historical background leading up to a restatement 
and summary of the problem and attempted solutions, is a hard task. Only 
a person of Dr. Brubacher’s adequate background (he edited the NSSE, 
1942 study of the Philosophies of Education, and has written several books 
such as Modern Philosophies of Education, Henry Barnard on Education, 
Judicial Power of the New York State Commissioner of Education) could 
present a readable and reasonably balanced account of the problems of educa- 
tion under such a plan. There is much overlapping, but the author has 
kept it at an agreeable minimum by a judicious use of cross references. The 
success of the book comes from a good historical perspective and able pres- 
entation. It comes especially however from the author’s philosophical grasp. 




















. progress in educational philosophy is not so easily marked as it can be in 
respect to curricula, methods, buildings, and other items just compared. It might 
seem obviously correct to say that over the ages educational philosophy has advanced 
from a theory that education should perpetuate the status guo to one that education 
should move the status quo nearer and nearer to goals that are unchanging and 
eternal in the heavens, to one that education should progressively reconstruct the 
status quo by recognizing no aims as fixed and holding them all subject to constant 
revision. But actually, there. are many who seriously question whether the twentieth- 
century philosophy of progressive education is really a step in the direction of 
educational progress in the long run. Pragmatists might agree, but scholastics would 
disagree (p. 640). 














As one can see, the Pragmatic or Experimental viewpoint is stated as the 
modern, and perhaps by implication the better philosophy of education. Yet 
the author gives evidence of realizing the basic irreconcilability of the pro- 
gressive Catholic and progressive Experimentalist positions. "The Catholic 
claims that his presentation of fundamental reality is true. God is infinite. 
An understanding of infinity shows the possibility, even the necessity of 
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progress. ‘The Experimentalist says that all reality is changing, even the 
unchangeable God. Progress, therefore, means a growing which is always 
finite, of course, but to no infinite term, and from no Infinite Last Cause. 
But throughout the book the Scholastic and Catholic position is stated with 
a real effort at fairness and proportion. Mistakes, such as the too close 
identification of the Protestant and Catholic concept of original sin (pp. 113, 
191), or the underestimate of Greek science, and its fundamentally correct 
procedures, as in Aristotle (p. 251), are relatively rare. The mistake 
concerning original sin is especially important, for it concerns the whole 
nature of man, the nature of the educand. 

Examples of sane historical perspective can be selected, as ‘“‘the universal 
education of all children has often been thought of as the logical outgrowth 
of Christian principles . . . fruition was delayed for nineteen hundred years 
until economic conditions evolved that could implement the educational 
consequences of the ideal” (p. 79). To quote another instance, John 
Locke’s place in the history of education is especially well stated, as in his 
sensist philosophy with its small “concession” to reason. But most of the 
educators and educational systems are carefully summarized. Again, it can- 
not be emphasized enough how very unusual is the proportionate presenta- 
tion of the Christian, specifically the Catholic place in educational history. 
A generation or more of the defects from Cubberly to Mulhern has made 
it so difficult to assess educational history fairly that a complete restatement 
of educational history, at least in the Christian era, seems necessary before 
even Dr. Brubacher’s book could be evaluated properly. It must be remem- 
bered that Western education is Christian as well as Greek and Roman, 
that nowhere has education progressed as it has in the Western world, and 
that nothing in the Western world is more distinctive and pervading than 
its Christian origins. Of unusual value is the “Bibliographical Commen- 
tary” at the end of the book. The critique of the general histories of educa- 
tion is the best this reviewer has seen. 


Loyola College, Maryland. Joun E. Wise. 





Some Tasks FoR EpucaTIon. By Sir Richard Livingstone. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 98. $1.50. 
Unlike many contemporary educators, Sir Richard Livingstone recognizes 

the true nature of the evils besetting our society and the complete failure of 

modern education, aimless and unbalanced as it is, to correct them. He 
points to recent history as proof that the defect is not in our materialistic 
civilization, but in ourselves; that our most serious problems are not scien- 
tific or mechanical, but human problems. ‘Man is the real problem, the 
old, the modern problem ;—humanity changes its clothes but not its nature.” 
The greatest need of contemporary society, he insists, a need which is not 
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met by an. education based solely on the social or the natural sciences, is ‘‘to 
humanize man, to show him the spiritual ideals without which neither happi- 
ness nor success are genuine or permanent, to produce beings who will know 
not merely how to split atoms but how to use their powers for good.” He 
urges a return to the old classical curriculum as the only one that can 
effectively meet this need. 

The author justly criticizes modern education for being too little con- 
cerned with the one thing which ought to concern it most; for failing to 
appreciate what the ancient Greeks understood so well—that the ultimate 
aim and essence of education is the training of character. This is the major 
task for education, an urgent task at a time “when the whole moral basis of 
Western civilization threatens to slide from under our feet.” The wide- 
spread denial of the Christian faith and of the supernatural sanction which 
that faith gave to the practice of virtue has left modern society without 
any firm principles of life and conduct. The author believes that education 
can remedy this by stressing a character formation program which would 
include as major elements a training in social behavior and a training in 
excellence as the right end in every province of life. 

Another major task for education is to build a truly democratic civilization 
by raising the cultural level of the common man. “We should aim at a 
community whose life throughout is first-rate.” He reasserts the truth, 
now so generally ignored, that scientific advance and material expansion are 
not the true measure of a civilization. “The most highly civilized nation is 
the one whose values are the highest, which knows the first-rate and achieves 
it in the qualities and activities which crown human life.” An ardent 
admirer of Greek civilization, Sir Richard Livingstone lauds Athenian 
democracy as the best example in history of a democracy which in a large 
measure achieved a real civilization that reached and included the common 
man. 

In his concluding lecture, the author roundly condemns the indifference to 
truth which is the chief obstacle to social and political progress, and points 
to lack of education as one of the chief causes. He suggests that education 
should develop respect for truth by fostering a healthy critical habit of mind, 
teaching the elementary laws of thinking and developing the habit of defin- 
ing words, although he admits that veracity, like other virtues, must ultimately 
rest on a foundation of absolute values. 

Holy Cross College. James E. FitzGera.p. 
























CoLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited by Roy J. 
Deferrari, Ph.D. Washington: Catholic University Press, 1947. Pp. 403. 
$4.50. 

College organization and administration is an area in which very little has 
been done to care for critical problems, due in part to the failure to devise 
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some plan which would permit administrators to be brought together with- 
out too much loss of time or neglect of the academic calendar. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has done some effective pioneer work in this area through 
its Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions. The volumes 
covering the proceedings have been helpful and stimulating. Catholic Uni- 
versity entered the field late in June, 1946, extending an invitation to admin- 
istrators in Catholic higher education to gather for the discussion and study 
of their numerous problems. The workshop plan was adopted because it 
seemed best suited to the special needs of the participants. Some had no 
experience; others had served for fifteen years. “The number enrolled was 
ninety-four. The period devoted to the workshop, June 17 to 27, between 
the regular academic year and the summer session, permitted active adminis- 
trators to attend. Special dormitory, dining and library facilities were 
provided so as to throw the group together under informal circumstances, 
thus promoting discussion and insuring efficient use of the time available. 

General sessions were devoted to presentation of problems by experts, fol- 
lowed by free discussion. Copies of the papers which were read were avail- 
able and distributed before each session. The thirty-one papers presented 
dealt with the following topics: Objectives and philosophy of Catholic col- 
lege education, instructional problems, officials and faculty, accreditation and 
admissions, and business management. 

The papers are scholarly, comprehensive, well annotated and include excel- 
lent bibliographies. Some of the presentations are excellent, covering such 
topics as the faculty and its development, religion and psychology in the 
curriculum, the library, annuities and insurance, and budget and business 
management. ‘They are characterized by an eminently practical approach 
which reflects a sound knowledge of basic principles and a recognition of 
the limits within which Catholic colleges must operate. 

The discussion of the philosophy and objectives of the Catholic college 
is belabored and decidedly impractical. Why should we go back to pick- 
and-shovel procedure in the day of the bulldozer? Why should we wipe 
the slate clean and start from scratch again? Catholic higher education 
has its faults and we should do everything possible to remedy them. But why 
blast the foundations from under the house because there are a few cracks 
in the walls of the living room? What we need is an extension and refine- 
ment and integration of what we have, not a frenzied upheaval which would 
set Catholic education back a hundred years. There is some good in such 
theorizing, however, for it does cut down the deadly inroads of secularization, 
the greatest menace that Catholic education faces at any level in America 
today. 

The work lacks a certain degree of unity, probably because of the desire to 
limit the program to the special interests and problems of the participants. 
The typography is good and typographical errors are infrequent. It is the 
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type of publication which should be purchased by college officials and staff 
members who are looking for guidance and a Catholic solution of current 
problems. It is a genuine contribution to the literature of college organiza- 


tion and administration. 
Fordham University. Francis M. Crow ey. 


SmMiTH UNBouND. A Conversation Piece. By Ernest Nevin Dilworth and 
Walter Leuba. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 181. 
$2.50. F 

Map or Muppiep? By Porter Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1947. 
Pp. 190. $2.00. 

The chief distinction of Smith Unbound, a contribution to an already long 
list of diatribes on American education, has been epitomized quite aptly on the 
publisher’s jacket comment, “startling wit and vivacity of style, almost 
unheard of in pedagogic literature.” The authors have chosen to encase 
their views in a series of brilliantly pitched dialogues. 

They say much that should be of special interest to college teachers of 
English, and never stray too far afield from literature and the related 
humanistic studies. Mr. Leuba, who has evidently never taught, wonders 
why it should be such a trial for “an adult to compel the attention of forty 
raucous boys and girls?” This question is vexing the undergraduate instruc- 
tor of freshman English today in his classroom of sixty or more Smiths. 
“Smith” is the label the authors like to apply to their idea of the “average” 
college undergraduate. The trouble seems to lie somewhere in the fact that 
Smith is not obliged to become interested in what the teacher is interested 
in, but the latter is definitely obliged “not only to get interested in what 
interests Smith, but to make sense out of it for him.” 

Dilworth and Leuba are by no means advocating .a systematized peda- 
gogical training for college instructors, equivalent to that required at present 
in almost every state for secondary and elementary school teachers. Never- 
theless, the time may not be too far distant when teachers, in junior college 
grades, at least, will have to be acquainted with such subjects as the 
psychology of adolescence, and principles of modern methodology. Too 
often it happens that the teacher and pupil get off to an enthusiastic start in 
literature, but soon thereafter the instructor finds himself alone, and his flock 
lagging far behind. 

The authors should be applauded for their insistence upon teaching stu- 
dents to read and express themselves with comprehension and clarity. How- 
ever, conservatives and progressives alike would undoubtedly reject the cur- 
riculum presented as the best means for preparing young Smith for college. 
The experienced curriculum makers would object to the subject-centeredness, 
and the minimizing of the needs, interests, and activities of the pupils. The 
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conservatives would protest the utter lack of regard for a logical, sequential 
subject-matter division. ‘The authors list the men and books which they 
would assemble into a course of study, intended to guide the child up to the 
sixteenth year. The Dilworth-Leuba curriculum, according to its authors, 
provides “a simple fundamental, unprejudiced and instructive knowledge for 
every boy and girl.” ‘This common knowledge should assure a common 
channel of communication for these students for the rest of their lives, no 
matter what directions their activities take. Such a curriculum is fraught 
with all the obstacles which hamper efforts to please everyone at the 
same time. The all-purpose curriculum, like the average student, is an idea 
existing solely in the mind of the curriculum builder, and has no foundation 
in reality. However, the authors have put their trust in the theory that a 
wide range of literature ranging from such classics as the Bible, including 
the New Testament in the Latin of St. Jerome, the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
in Latin; Rabelais in English, Shakespeare, Gulliver’s Travels, and the 
Analects of Confucius, and the Odyssey, in special translation, to books yet 
to be written expressly for this curriculum. There will be no room for 
prosaic subjects of instruction as such; civics, hygiene, economics, mechanical 
drawing, geography, and shopwork. Routine and drill will be omitted, 
unless the subject matter under consideration calls for them. The authors were 
guided in their choice by the criterion that these books and subjects “defied 
limitation of any kind, and encouraged, as far as possible, the development 
of mental techniques.” It is essentially a college preparatory course. ‘The 
breach between the authors and the progressivists is widened irreparably 
when they re-echo with Santayana, “There is no complete harmony in life 
and mind possible without ‘fixity of tradition,’ of custom, of language.” 
The familiar experimentalists’ jargon of “adjustability” and “change” are 
strangely absent. The proposed curriculum could not even be harmonized 
with that of the experimental humanists such as Reddie at Abbotsholme, 
and the country boarding schools of the German, Lietz, with their many 
variations in other countries. 

The Dilworth-Leuba plan of education may be classified as humanistic. 
They seek to make a human being of Smith by liberating him from “intel- 
lectual thralldom.”” The humanistic, modified classical curriculum of the 
ivy-grown eastern liberal arts colleges and universities is the one advocated 
by the authors, allowing for some minor unorthodox excursions. While such 
a course of study may be best: calculated to develop the powers of those who 
are able to take it, only a few might recommend it, in undiluted form, for 
all college students. 

The authors may be justified in their indictment of our present educa- 
tional system as a “perverted, prejudiced, and ignorant, and economically 
impelled frame-up on a large and confused scale.” Such a system makes 
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Smith a “heroic soldier and economic pawn.” Actually, school, college and 
university are only minor factors engaged in the mind-molding process. ‘The 
most effective channels of propaganda seek a wider audience, through the 
press, films, and radio. And, Smith does not live in an academic vacuum. 
It is true that education should attempt to free Smith from this blind, 
subservient followership. Porter Sargent deals effectively with this same 
problem in a recent book, Mad or Muddled?, and agrees with Dilworth 
and Leuba, that “we find ourselves engulfed in a trend toward greater 
restriction of the individual, and a centralized, controlled civilization.” ‘That 
is the tragedy of our century, and perhaps, the high price exacted for all 


our technological progress. 
New York, N. Y. HeEven C. LAHEY. 


HISTORY 


ScRIPTORIUM. International Review of Manuscript Studies. Edited by F. 
Masai. Volume I, Fascicule 1. Antwerp: N. V. Standaard-Boekhandel, 
1947. $12.00 annually. 

If it is to be judged by this long-awaited first fascicule, Scriptorium will 
be an indispensable tool for all scholars engaged in manuscript studies, or at 
least for those of them whose concern is with Graeco-Roman antiquity or 
with the culture of Europe during the Middle Ages and Renaissance. The 
need for such a specialized periodical is keenly felt by students in the various 
fields which Scriptorium embraces, and not least by those who had to witness 
the untimely end of the clearly more restricted Palaeographia Latina, edited 
at St. Andrew’s by the late W. M. Lindsay (6 parts, 1922-1929). If the 
tardy publication of the present fascicule is a measure of the difficulty of 
book production in postwar Europe (Fasc. 2, however, completing the 1946- 
1947 volume is reported as nearly ready), the high merits of this initial 
number, both external and internal, show how a determined effort can sur- 
mount even very grave handicaps. 

The intended international character of the review—edited at Brussels by 
F. Masai, of the Bibliothéque Royale—will no doubt be more clearly exem- 
plified in later fascicules than in one prepared amidst the disruptions im- 
mediately following the war; yet even here about twenty contributions, large 
and small, come from non-Belgian authors. Scriptorium has been wisely de- 
signed to serve its readers at various levels of usefulness. While no doubt 
it will be chiefly valued for its basic articles (both the. more extended essays 
and the generally shorter pieces called ‘Notices et Extraits’), it finds place 
for succinct ‘Notes,’ for ‘Chroniques et Bibliographies,’ and for book reviews. 
A generous allotment of plates—twenty in this fascicule—is also welcome. 
Compositions too large in scale to justify publication in the periodical itself 
will find place in a series of monographs, ‘“‘Publications de Scriptorium.” The 
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first of these monographs is now in press, M. Masai’s own Essai sur les 
origines de la miniature dite irlandaise. 

It is not within the scope of this notice to give a seriatim appraisal of the 
thirty contributions (book reviews apart) which make up the present number 
of Scriptorium. Yet it may be of help to prospective readers and subscribers 
to have indicated the areas of scholarship in which its principal articles lie —Six 
contributors address themselves to Latin palaeography and medieval Latin 
literature: R. Marichal (papyrology as an aid to the study of pre-Caroline 
script; sequels are promised) ; A. Boutemy (the scriptorium and library of 
St. Amand; it is hoped that in due course the author will take account of the 
important study of probable St. Amand work of the ninth century contained 
in C. M. S. Niver’s unpublished Harvard dissertation, outlined in that Uni- 
versity’s Summaries of Theses, 1941) ; L. C. Mohlberg (important gleanings 
from Zurich MSS. up to ca. 1300, a valuable supplement to his now com- 
pleted catalogue of the medieval MSS. of the Zurich Zentralbibliothek) ; 
J. Hammer and H. Friedmann (on an anonymous chronicle of the twelfth 
century hitherto largely unknown and relating primarily to Jewish history; 
Boutemy has subjoined precise arguments for dating and attribution); A. 
Génestout (on the oldest MS. of the problematical Regula magistri; a 
diplomatic edition by H. Vanderhoven is being prepared as Vol. II in the 
“Publications de Scriptorium”’). Greek palaeography is chiefly represented by 
the “inventaire raisonné” by A. Dain of’ the one hundred MSS. of the 
Constitutiones Tacticae of Leo VI the Wise. Three articles by L. Mourin 
deal with French vernacular literature; the chief of these describes a new MS. 
(end of the fourteenth century) of the Ci nous dit—a collection of exempla— 
and gives a preliminary study of the sources of this collection. Miniatures 
are the concern of three authors—P. Toesca on certain fourteenth-century 
Venetian miniatures; F. Lyna on those of Mourin’s new MS. of the Ci nous 
dit; A. W. Byvanck on a new Utrecht Horae (second half of the sixteenth 
century )—while a note by B. van Regemorter evaluates a fine South Tyrolese 
binding of the eighteenth century. Two contributors deal with musical nota- 
tion (A. Auda and A. Tirabassi). 

The section ‘Chroniques et bibliographies’ opens with notices of three 
revered workers in the field of manuscript studies who died in the years 
1944-1946: E. K. Rand, E. A. Van Moé, and the Chanoine Victor Leroquais. 
M. Cappuyns sketches a promising Belgian project for assembling a library of 
microfilm reproductions of MSS. Typical of many bibliographies to come are 
two regional bibliographies of work in manuscript studies done during the 
war years: Switzerland, 1941-1945 (by J. Ziircher), Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, and the U.S.A., 1939 to date (by L. Bieler; to be completed in the 


next issue). 
The handsome cover design is taken from a well-known miniature of the 
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codex Amiatinus, a MS. whose original undoubtedly goes back to the library 
of Cassiodorus. It shows a seated Esdras—or Cassiodorus himself, as some 
say—writing among his books. Surely an apt design for Scriptorium; terrify- 
ingly apt, if the editors are suggesting, and are right in doing so, that our 
time, no less than the sixth century, may need a Cassiodorus to salvage for a 
doubtful posterity its own threatened legacy of literature and scholarship. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. BERNARD M. PEEBLES. 

















A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell. New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. xviii, 617. $5.00. 

Mr. Toynbee’s work as now published may be divided into a drama ot two 
acts: the first act is concerned with the genesis and growth of civilizations. 
These stages are characterized by the first law of history, the successful 
response to an optimum challenge; and this response is stimulated in turn, 
by the second law, the timely return of the creative minority after a spiritual 
withdrawal. But what will concern the majority of Toynbee’s readers is his 
prediction on the future of Western civilization. Are we actually living 
through our “time of troubles”? If his whole hypothesis is of any value, 
Toynbee finds it difficult not to read in the sense of promiscuity, which has 
betrayed itself in alternative forms of vulgarity and barbarism, the proverbial 
handwriting on the wall omening disaster. For him it is evident that “... our 
abandonment of our traditional artistic technique is manifestly the consequence 
of some kind of spiritual breakdown in our western civilization” (p. 259). 
The high note of alarm is sounded in the author’s belief that our spiritual 
faculty has become sterile. For. Western man has so taken his Christian 
birthright for granted that he has depreciated it even to the extent of ex- 
plaining away the reality of sin. While it is manifest that the disintegrative 
process had begun to eat away the foundation of our society after the Wars 
of Religion four centuries ago, nevertheless, we are assured that “there is no 
known law of historical determinism that compels us to leap out of the in- 
tolerable frying pan of our time of troubles into the slow and steady fire of 
a universal state where we shall in the course of time be reduced to dust and 
ashes” (p. 553). Toynbee reiterates his hope for the rebirth of a Respublica 
Christiana. “We may yet,” he says, “live to see a civilization which tried 
and failed to stand alone, being caught up in the arms of an ancestral church 
which it has vainly striven to push away and keep at arm’s length” (p. 403). 
And his book concludes on the same high note of optimism: “Inasmuch as it 
cannot be supposed that God’s nature is less constant than Man’s, we may 
and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted to our society once 
will not be refused if we ask for it again in a humble spirit and with a 


contrite heart” (p. 554). 
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Mr. Toynbee fails to interpret the history of Christendom correctly. The 
Papacy in the Middle Ages is his stumbling block. In his criticism of Gregory’s 
stand against lay investiture, he is unable to see that the very reversal of this 
Papal policy aided greatly in breaking down our civilization by the Wars of 
Religion and internecine strife. Fault must be found with his conception 
of God. At times Bergsonian influence predominates as he blurs the hierarchical 
conception of “being.” This, perhaps, might explain the mistake of placing 
God under his Law of Challenge-Response. The root of such a misconception 
possibly finds its ground in the misunderstanding of the problem of evil. 
These defects are regrettable blemishes in a masterpiece. Toynbee’s hypothesis 
is marked by a basic soundness. He tenaciously holds for a God of love 
interested in His creatures with a certain providential care. While he fully 
recognizes God’s dominion over man by binding him to follow an absolute 
norm of morality as an essential condition for winning admittance to the 
Kingdom of God, yet not the slightest trace of the fatal determinism of a 
Calvinist or Marxist creed can be found. “We shall be prepared now,” he 
says, “to recognize that, even if we were exactly acquainted with all the 
racial, environmental, and other data that are capable of being formulated 
scientifically, we should not be able to predict the outcome of the interaction 
between the forces which these data represent. . . . There is one thing which 
remains an unknown quantity. . . . It is the reaction of the actors to the 
ordeal when it actually comes” (p. 68). In this Toynbee rejects the theory 
of inevitable cycles as sharply as he does the theory of inevitable progress. 
This work may not force assent, but it will stimulate thought. We may say 
with Luigi Sturzo that “it may be considered the most elaborate work of 
cultural and historical interpretation produced in the twentieth century.” 
West Baden College, Ind. Tuomas R. Byrne. 


LITERATURE 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. Volume II. By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 449. $5.00. 
This second volume completes the American edition of Granville-Barker’s 

famous critical essays on the plays of Shakespeare. It contains the Preface 

to Othello (published in Great Britain in 1945), the unpublished Preface 
to Coriolanus (completed by Granville-Barker shortly before his death in 

August of 1946), the Prefaces to Julius Caesar and Love’s Labour’s Lost 

(which first appeared in 1927), and the Preface to Romeo and Juliet (which 

was a part of the Second Series of 1930). The author made a few slight 

changes in his analysis of the character of Cassius in Julius Caesar for this 
edition. 

The Preface to Othello, the most penetrating study Granville-Barker has 
made of any of Shakespeare’s plays, reveals the development of this scholar 
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and producer over the last twenty years. The earlier Prefaces stress problems 
of production and staging in the light of Elizabethan dramatic conventions. 
The Preface to Othello is a masterly psychological exposition that can stand 
up in comparison to A. C. Bradley’s distinguished analysis of this play. 
Granville-Barker not only knows his Bradley, but has original insights which 
profoundly illuminate our, understanding of characters and action. He 
explains the dramatic reasons behind Shakespeare’s modifications of Cinthio’s 
story, and then elucidates the motivations of the main characters in terms 
of the poetry and action of the play. 

Granville-Barker points out, for instance, how Othello is different from 
the other great tragedies of Shakespeare inasmuch as it has little internal 
conflict. 


Here the evil impulse is externalized in Iago; and if Othello’s soul be a battle- 
ground, he himself puts up no fight on it. Nor can the jealousy which undoes him 
be properly called a degrading of the love it supplants; it is an aberration rather, 
and an ignoble one. Iago inoculates him with it, as with a disease, and after the 
feeblest of struggles against it—he is lost. Othello is not, therefore, a spiritual tragedy 
in the sense that the others may be called so. It is only the more painful; an all but 
intolerable exhibition of human wickedness and folly, which does not so much purge 
us with pity and terror as fill us with horror and anger that such a shoddy creature 
as Iago, possessed by his mountebank egoism, his envy and spite, should be able 
unresisted to destroy an Othello and bring Desdemona to her death (p. 100). 


The Preface to Coriolanus is well done, but it suffers from the deficiencies 
of the play it treats. Coriolanus is a curiously unsympathetic tragic hero 
whose spiritual crisis is not dramatized for us in terms of inward struggle. 
Where we pity Othello, we are exasperated by the pride and blind folly of 
Coriolanus. But Granville-Barker does explain the superb craftsmanship 
of this play, Shakespeare keying its action throughout to strife of one sort 
or another in which the opposing stresses are kept fairly well balanced in 
sympathy as well as force. And the full stage directions inferentially evi- 
dence a retirement to Stratford and a staging which Shakespeare did not 
expect to supervise himself. 

After reading the Preface to Othello, scholars will hope that the Pre- 
face to Macbeth which Granville-Barker was working on at the time of 
his death is complete enough to warrant publication. 

University of Notre Dame. Paut E. McLANngE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “Histories”. Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy. By Lily B. 
Campbell. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1947. 
Pp. xi, 346. $6.75. 

This book is a scholarly demonstration of the thesis that “histories” con- 
stitute a special dramatic genre according to principles set down in contem- 
porary Renaissance historiography. 
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Shakespeare’s histories were not intended as “patriotic” plays in the sense 
of self-glorification. 


But the descriptions of the history play as essentially the expression of the great 
Patriotic ardor which centered about the victory of 1588, as resulting from the 
‘triumphant exhilaration’ of the Armada year, as exhibiting ‘exuberant nationalism,’ 
and as being ‘jubilant in pride of country and of race,’ ignore, strangely enough, the 
fact that with the exception of Henry V and perhaps Henry VIII, Shakespeare’s 
plays were written, not about the admirable rulers of England and their times, but 
rather about those rulers who sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind (p. 11). 


Shakespeare’s study of England’s past is not merely loyal; it is also 
searching. 

The specific treatment of historical material in Shakespeare originally 
derives from the Aristotelian distinction between ethics and politics. ““Trag- 
edy is concerned with the doings of men which in philosophy are discussed 
under ethics; history with the doings of men which in philosophy are dis- 
cussed under politics.” 

The volume is divided into two sections. ‘The first deals with the prin- 
ciples of contemporary historiography. The second part deals with “Shake- 
speare’s political use of history.” ‘The net impression of the principles and 
their illustrations is that the historical plays of Shakespeare are designed 
more as a critique of contemporary Elizabethan history than of the past. The 
problem of whether an anointed king could be deposed for any reason was 
a touchy subject, for example, but Shakespeare did not hesitate to explore 
it. Miss Campbell leans perhaps too easily to the assumption that Shake- 
speare sympathized with the Tudor nationalist position in spite of the fact 
that some of his close friends, including the Earl of Essex, got into serious 
trouble. The ambivalence and ambiguity which seem to this reviewer to 
be characteristic of Shakespeare’s method as an artist open up more than 
one possibility. But the historical patterns and analogies which Miss Camp- 
bell adduces, regardless of their exact interpretation, are invaluable. 

Miss Campbell points out that Shakespeare in selecting his material 
follows a principle already present in such a work as the Mirror for Magis- 
trates. “A particular contemporary situation was chosen to be expounded, 
and a historic parallel found which set the same political problem.” He 
followed the example of the Mirror in altering history to fit the contem- 
porary circumstances, 

This thoroughly documented book stresses the main principles of humanistic 
historiography in relation to Shakespeare. Among these principles were the 
humanist emphasis on “fame,” the need of perpetuating national repute; the 
insistence on history as the key to the rise and fall of nations; history as a 
teacher of men in terms of experience; history as a commentator on fortune; 
ultimately, history, in view of the permanence of human nature, as a constant 
expositor of cause and effect. 

Fordham University. WituiaM J. Grace. 
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Tue WELL WroucHut Urn. By Cleanth Brooks. New York: Reynal & 

Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. 266. $3.50. 

This stimulating study of English poetry raises anew a series of questions 
which have long perplexed, and doubtless will continue to baffle, those hardy 
individuals who are determined to search out the tantalizing secret of the 
poet’s power. 

Must the primacy (in that elusive process by which a great poem is 
created) be conceded to the concept from which the poem’s energy arises, or 
shall priority be given to the word-scheme by which the magic is achieved 
and communicated? Is it the poet’s- business to teach, or is it sufficient that 
he stir and enrich the reader? Does a poem possess any real import beyond 
what it basically declares, or does it contain induced and extradimensional 
meanings which ride in and over the word-play like those delicate harmonics 
in music which are at once lost if the arrangement is broken? Is it possible 
for poetry to have a timeless, transcendent and universal value, or must all 
poems be read in strict relation to the ideological and historical milieu from 
which they have emerged? ‘These and a host of corollary questions are here 
thrown open to fresh discussion. 

Professor Brooks, as he explains at the outset, has “attempted to examine, 
in terms of a common approach, a number of celebrated English poems, 
taken in chronological order, from the Elizabethan period to the present.” 
He sets out to show that, in each of the examples selected for scrutiny, 
certain shared and subtle coefficients of poetic communication are to be 
found. Principal among these, he points out, are irony, paradox and wit 
(as an awareness of a multiplicity of possible attitudes toward a given 
situation ). 

Obviously a man of high sincerity and considerable erudition, the Pro- 
fessor is on familiar and delightful ground as he deals with Donne, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Herrick and Pope. As to their effective employment of 
irony, paradox and wit, there is little ground for debate. More illuminat- 
ing, perhaps, is his discovery of the extent to which these same three factors 
contributed, in part at least; to certain powerful effects in the poems of Gray, 
Wordsworth, Keats and Tennyson. “Tennyson,” as he quite persuasively 
shows, “‘cannot be content with saying that in memory the poet seems both 
dead and alive; he must dramatize its life-in-death for us, and his dramatiza- 
tion involves, necessarily, ironic shock and wonder. Keats’ Urn must express 
a life which is above life and its vicissitudes. Donne’s lovers must reject 
the world in order to possess the world. Wordsworth’s poem must some- 
how prove that the child is father to the man, that the dawnlight is still 
somehow the same light as the evening light.”’ 

The Professor jousts aggressively, but always chivalrously, against the 
positivists who would reduce poetry to a flat concentrate of paraphrase, 
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and with equal energy against the relativists who insist that poems are not 
to be judged by any absolute or intrinsic standards but solely according to 
the canons of their time. In more than one instance the Professor himself 
slips into philosophic quicksands. For instance, he quotes sympathetically 
the Yeats fallacy that ‘““Man can embody truth but he cannot know truth,” 
and then goes so far as to sum up unsoundly: “A poem, then, . . . is to be 
judged, not by the truth or falsity, as such, of the idea which it incorporates, 
but rather by its character as drama—by its coherence, sensitivity, depth, 
richness and toughmindedness.” 

It is a perilous adventure to take great poetry apart in order to ascertain 
what makes it tick. There is evidence upon these pages that Professor 
Brooks has read his poets searchingly and with keen sympathy. He is 
essentially a literary analyst rather than a poet. His book is nevertheless a 
needed and valuable spur to the reading of great poetry as a noble exercise 
of the intellect. 

New York, N. Y. CLIFFoRD J. LAUBE. 





BETWEEN FIxiTy AND Fiux. By Sister Mary Cleophas Costello. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. 122. 
This doctoral study of the criticism of T. S. Eliot has involved a con- 

scientious investigation of all, or very nearly all, of Mr. Eliot’s critical 

writings, including the unpublished Clark Lectures. As a piece of academic 
paraphernalia the work is entirely adequate, but considered more broadly it 
exhibits, at least to the reviewer, two serious weaknesses. 

First, and perhaps more important, the author reveals a rather petulant 
impatience with Mr. Eliot because she cannot remake him to her heart’s 
desire. She recognizes the logic which has characterized Mr. Eliot’s critical 
pronouncements for nearly a third of a century. And her final sentence is 
a generous tribute to Mr. Eliot’s classicism. But she is disappointed at 
the lack of an all-penetrating unity in his thought: 

What emerges from his corpus of writings is not one system but a structure of eclectic 
theory. He has established a theoretical concept, but because his theory is an admixture 
of elements from three traditions, the various parts do not cohere without violence. 
This failure of Mr. Eliot as a system-maker, she attributes to “His refusal 
. . . to label any metaphysical house as his own... .” and to his “. . . lack of 
a metaphysical center. . . .” 

These last comments seem to me bad criticism and bad apologetics. They 
are bad criticism because they violate that wise dictum of Coleridge 
(derived, as I recall, from his German masters) to the effect that until you 
sympathetically understand an author’s limitations, you cannot appreciate his 
triumphs. If Mr. Eliot is not a system-maker in the sense that Dante was, 
is the fault not to be attributed to the general incoherence of his age rather 
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than to Mr. Eliot? And they are bad apologetics because they constitute a 
half rejection of the writer who more than any other in our time has won 
a hearing for the Christian values in literature. 

The second defect of the book is the failure of pertinent conclusions to 
issue. Despite a liberal installation of signposts (“Since from the above 
investigation so much is clear,” etc.) to at least one person a great 
deal was not clear. And when one reads: “Rather the poem must be a series 
of objective correlatives each one of which refers to a cognitive reference 
around which effective exprimends converge in the poetic sensibility,” he 
wonders why the author of this monograph was not more intimately influ- 
enced by the scrupulous prose of her subject. Mr. Eliot has never been 
a writer of jargon and he should be spared its baleful effects even in a 
doctoral dissertation. 

Marquette University. MicHaeEt F. Mo.oney. 


Tue Story oF ENGiisH Literature. By R. F. Patterson. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. viii, 348. $3.75. 

Practically the only noteworthy feature of this book is its complete reversal 
of the old saw which says, “If you bring much to a book, you get much 
out of it; if you bring little, you get little.” In this case it should read: 
“If you already know English literature, you have little to learn from Mr. 
Patterson. If you know almost none, you might conceivably learn some- 
thing.” 

While it might be argued that the author’s purpose is a laudable one— 
to present in an interesting and entertaining way the lives of two hundred 
and fifty notable English writers, since the next best thing to knowing 
literature is to know the men who made it—almost as strong a case could 
be made for the fact that he has not chosen the very best method of accom- 
plishing it. The book, with few original judgments, and those by an author 
somewhat too obviously biased to make them of much value, falls some- 
where into the vague No Man’s Land that lies between scholarship and 
popularity. 

New York, N. Y. Frep F. McCarrrey. 


Tue Questinc Spirit. Religion in the Literature of Our Time. Selected 
and edited by Halford E. Luccock and Frances Brentano. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. Pp. 717. $5.00. 

The Questing Spirit is primarily an anthology of literature, a selection from 
nearly three hundred writers of twentieth-century short stories, poems, essays 
and articles; but its “formal object” is the “‘search for eternal values.” The 
number of Catholic writers included is not inconsiderable. Besides the familiar 
names of Belloc, Guiney, Kilmer, Maynard, Meynell, Noyes and Tabb, we 
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meet many other Catholics, converts, and “near Catholics,” all of whom have 
something significant to say. 

Quite apart from its value as a reminder of how much beauty is abroad 
in the books of our generation, the volume may have a social significance as 
well. Many men and women in our midst are making frantic efforts to 
establish, as a national religion, the secularist or “laicist’” dogma of the 
irrelevance of God in our national life. Under the guise of raising a “wall 
of separation” between Church and State, they are seeking to eliminate from 
politics and economics the force of eternal values. Certain of our historians 
have committed themselves to the new Crusade; but this book makes clear 
that the Beckers, Beards and other heirs of Paine and Rush have found 


relatively few echoes among the creators of contemporary literature. 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


NicaNor oF ATHENS. The Autobiography of an Unknown Citizen. By 
O. F. Grazebrook. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 
xviii, 359. $3.00. 

Mr. Grazebrook explains that he wrote Nicanor of Athens during the 
leisure wrenched from less poetic pursuits in the machination of iron. ‘The 
fact that his generation gave its best to one war and shared in a second, he 
thinks, may have prompted him to write about a war that took place twenty- 
four centuries ago. Then, too, he finds that the English and the Athenians 
have much in common. Both exploited their neighbors and the sea, both 
had slaves of a sort—for the slaves of the English are their machines. On the 
other hand, he thinks the Greek ideal of beauty was not tainted as is the 
English with a sense of sin. The author has a curious account of this ‘sense 
of sin’ for he supposes it to be “‘perhaps inevitable where a foggy climate is 
associated with a distrust of logic, a preference for vinegar in our sauces, and 
the vagaries of Luther in our religions.” 

Nicanor is an imaginary citizen living in Athens during the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. His father was a wealthy trader and held an influ- 
ential position in the city. In the form of an autobiography Nicanor gives 
the reader a view of many of the great public events of the time, together 
with an account of his own private life. We see Nicanor attending a per- 
formance of the Knights, Aristophanes’ latest play. Then there is a voyage 
on a cargo boat through the island empire and over to Ephesus where he is 
initiated into the cult of Diana. The high point in the story, just as in 
Thucydides, is the account of the Sicilian campaign and the final tragedy 
at Syracuse. The references to the great men of the time are interesting 
and we tend to compare the author’s imaginative descriptions with those 
we find in the Greek historians. We get intimate views of the human side 
of Cleon, Alcibiades, Nicias and the rest but not so clear an impression of 
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their qualities of greatness. The author does not treat them sympathetically 
enough to make us understand their motives, but I suppose one should not 
expect him to be a Thucydides. 

The story is very readable. The psychological remarks and asides that 
grace many pages show Mr. Grazebrook to be a keen observer of life and 
a man of experience. He seems to capture something of the Athenian temper 
and the book would be good to recommend to the student of the classics. 
However there are several candid passages that might have been omitted 
without loss. It is always interesting to read about the Greeks of those 
times where so many of the latent powers of human nature came to light. 
We contrast the man of pagan culture with the product of Christian civiliza- 
tion and are instructed by the similarities and by the differences. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. BroTHER HuGH ManrtTIN. 


Les Oruvres DE FRANCOIS VILLON. Edited by Pierre Messiaen. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 178. 700 francs. 

__ Monsieur Messiaen and his publishers have jointly provided one of the 
handsomest and probably the very handiest of all the available editions of 

the works of Villon. The excellent paper, typography and illustrations 

place the volume in the select category of éditions de luxe. It succeeds admir- 

ably in making the original text of Villon, one of the greatest lyric poets 


of all time, accessible to a large group of readers who are not satisfied with 
modernizations or translations. 

The biographical and critical Introduction serves to situate the poems in 
the background of their author’s life and times and to give us some insight 
into his personality. Following this, M. Messiaen has had the inspiration 
and good judgment to reproduce some of the most telling pages of criticism 
by scholars and critics who have written on the poet. The text itself is 
printed in italics in the center of the rather large pages, with a running 
commentary of rubrics that are really red printed in the left margin of the 
left-hand page and the right margin of the other. 

The commentary is directed to the person who is not professionally 
familiar with the forms of the French language of the fifteenth century or 
with the allusions to contemporary history, culture and personages. It is not 
and does not pretend to be an exhaustive commentary or a work of original 
research and scholarship. ‘The editor relies on the best works of Villon 
scholarship today available, particularly on the Longnon-Foulet and the 
Thuasne editions and on Pierre Champion’s book on Villon. 

The editor perhaps overaccentuates his nonscholarly approach to the poet: 
“A great satirical poet, say the scholars. A great humorous, lyrical and 
Catholic poet, says the ordinary reader” (p. 52). Surely M. Messiaen, who 
owes the material for his whole commentary and half of his Introduction to 
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the “scholars,” cannot mean that those unfortunate academic ones are unaware 
that Villon was a great humorist and a great lyric poet. And his insistence 
that Villon was not a satirical poet but was a great Catholic poet requires 
more than a little qualification before it can be accepted. It is quite true 
that Villon’s satire is not systematic and that it has no reforming or revolu- 
tionary tendency. Villon is not a satirist of the brand of Swift or Samuel 
Butler or Voltaire, but he is an authentic ancestor of the very robust and 
often healthy satire of Rabelais and Moliére. Neither of the two latter 
preached revolution, but the ridicule to which they subjected the vices, 
the abuses and the anachronistic insanities of their times is the very soul of 
satire. And so it is with Villon. 

As for Villon’s being or not being a “Catholic” poet—the “scholars” are 
no less aware than “ordinary” readers that he frequently expresses adhesion 
to the religion of his fathers and his land, and that this religious faith, like 
everything else, comes to life under his magic touch and communicates itself. 
to the reader as a genuine personal experience. But the scholars know also 
that Villon was a confirmed criminal as well as sinner, given to every kind 
of malfeasance in the book, from murder to an infamous auxiliary role in 
the fleshpots of Paris. They know also that much of his poetry is inspired 
by a completely amoral desire for the sensual pleasures of the world, and 
that his few moments of apparent sobering and repentance are inspired solely 
by his real fear of punishment in this world and the next. There is not 
the slightest note of real contrition in any of the poems; Villon is, on the 
contrary, ever ready to gloss over his misdeeds and to excuse them on the 
basis of his poverty or the wickedness of others, although he is honest enough 
to admit that he was shown every kindness by his adoptive parent from whom 
he took his name and that he wasted his youth in ribaldry and worse, while 
his companions were preparing for their futures. It is not that we can 
have the temerity to judge and censor the very great and unfortunate poet 
that he was, but that an attempt to make of him a great Catholic poet is, 
at the very least, an extremely partial and one-sided interpretation of a very 
complex figure. His final impenitence has been ably pointed out by Professor 
(in all honesty I must indicate the damning title borne by a nonetheless 
very sensitive and discerning reader of Villon) Grace Frank in a recent 
number of Romanic Review. 

M. -Messiaen really commits serious errors of fact and interpretation when 
he asks us what are Villon’s Lais and Testament but “the sum of his con- 
fession and of his contrition when he expected to appear before God, the 
first time for the murder of Philippe Sermoise, the second for the theft of 
a few hundred écus d’or from the collége de Navarre?” (p. 58). So far 
from being a confession are these works, that there is no mention in them 
of the affair of the murder of Philippe Sermoise or of the theft from the 
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college de Navarre, and there is some reason to believe that Villon may have 
been trying to pull the wool over the eyes of justice in his dating of the 
Lais. There is no indication that either the Lais or the Testament were 
written in expectation of an appearance before the divine judgment. ‘The 
Lais were written while Villon was not yet inculpated in the murder and 
the Testament dates from a time (the end of the year 1461 and perhaps the 
beginning of 1462) when Villon had received one of his numerous pardons 
and was presumably at peace with the criminal jurisdiction of Paris. Of the 
two poems that were in fact written in contemplation of death by the 
hangman’s noose, the first (number XIII of the “‘Poésies diverses”) is a 
slightly ribald bit of Galgenhumor (gallows-humor) in the literal sense of 
the word, and the second (number XIV), the great “Ballade des Pendus,” 
is a terrified picture of the horrors of hanging and a prayer for divine mercy, 
but of contrition, not a word. 

Whatever judgment will be passed on his moral being, our estimate of 
the poet is never in the slightest doubt. The man who wrote the “Ballade 
des Pendus,” the “Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis,” the “Regrets de la 
Belle Heaulmiére,” the revolting “Ballade de la Grosse Margot,” the ““Com- 
plainte de Jeunesse Perdue” and many other gems in the Testament is one 
of the few very great artists who have enriched our lives with works of 
tremendous depth and power, of great humor and wit. Whether or not, 
then, we accept M. Messiaen’s interpretation of Villon without reservation, 
there is no doubt about our sharing his unbounded admiration for the poet, 
humorous, malicious, tragic, satirical, careless of every decency, believing 
and hoping, terrified and alone. 

It is perhaps ungracious, after considering the great service rendered 
by this excellent edition of a great but difficult poet, to point out some 
errors of interpretation and deplore the too numerous typographical errors. 
Line 1314 of the Testament, for example, is missing altogether, though it 
is reproduced in the commentary in the margin. Gaston Paris becomes Gas- 
ton Poris on page 28. “Les uns brasier” (Testament line 1474) is a mis- 
print for “Les ung brasier,” etc. Some of M. Messiaen’s glosses are open 
to question also. “On doit ses oeuvres conseiller” (Lais line 5) does not 
necessarily mean “On doit soumettre ses oeuvres au jugement d’autrui.” 
Conseiller does mean “to take counsel,’ but it means here to “take counsel 
with oneself, to reflect seriously,” and not to “submit one’s work to another’s 
judgment.” The gloss of “Lombart” (Testament line 752) as “usurier 
juif” is as gratuitous as the reference to the “tempérament de Juif incroyant 
et anarchiste” (p. 20) of Marcel Schwob, an outstanding Villon scholar to 
whom we owe many very valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
poet. “Privé” (Testament line 1270) does not mean “indigéne,” but 
“friend, intimate.” ‘“Gette habandon” (Testament line 1778) does not 
mean “bannir,” but “leave to his own resources, disinherit,” etc. 
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Despite M. Messiaen’s use of much Villon scholarship, he has apparently 
missed some important items that throw light on many of the questions 
raised in his study of the poet. We might mention in this respect Louis 
Cons’s admirable Etat présent des études sur Villon, Italo Siciliano’s Fran- 
cois Villon et les themes poétiques du moyen age and Lucien Foulet’s exten- 
sive notes on Villon published in Romania (LXVIII, 1944, pp. 43-152) two 
years before the appearance of the present edition. ‘These are small reser- 
vations to make and perhaps ungracious, when M. Messiaen has done us the 
great service of producing a book that makes Villon more than ever a delight 
to read. 

Fordham University. Jean MisrAHI. 


StupDIEs ON VOLTAIRE. WitTH SOME UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF MADAME 
pu CHATELET. By Ira O. Wade. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 250. $3.00. 

With his new critical work on Voltaire, Mr. Wade continues the interest- 
ing series of his studies on intellectual influences in the eighteenth century. 
What we are offered is an intricate itinerary of traveling thoughts and 
concepts. Mr. Wade is a keen and patient observer of single ideas. He 
pursues them while they ropedance from one head to another, catches them, 
so to say, in the air, pins them down, strips them and then observes, with 
an eye well trained for detail, the transformation they undergo as they 
become another man’s property. His analysis leads most often to new facts 
and theories concerning the date and genesis of a literary work and in many 
cases to a rationalistic interpretation of the author’s intent. 

Parallel passages quoted show the influence of Renneville’s Visions ou 
Caprice on Voltaire’s Henriade, the argument being supported by interesting 
biographical evidence,—by a piece of detective work, as Mr. Wade him- 
self puts it, that proves that Voltaire had access to Renneville’s manuscript 
at the time of his first imprisonment in the Bastille. A comparison of 
ideas between Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees (translated by Mme. du 
Chatelet) and L’Ingenu sheds new light on Voltaire’s intention and con- 
tradicts Miss McGhee and Mr. Ascoli who suggested that Voltaire was 
turning primitivistic. For Mr. Wade “this conte is simply another demon- 
stration of the Voltairian doctrine that all men are endowed with reason, 
that this native reason is not sufficient to produce the fullest man, and that it 
must be mellowed by civilisation.” Further textual comparisons between 
Mandeville and Voltaire lead to the statement that Le Mondain does not 
show influences of the Fable whereas the Défense du Mondain is highly 
inspired by it. For the hedonistic morality of the Mondain excludes Mande- 
ville’s paradoxical opposition between luxury and virtue, whereas the 
Défense by abandoning the moral aspect and stressing economic considera- 
tions shows strong affinities with the Fable. Such inner evidence, supple- 
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mented by statements drawn from Voltaire’s correspondence, places the 
Mondain’s date of composition with some probability between September 
11, 1735, and the end of that year. A narrow comparison between twin 
concepts serves furthermore to prove Voltaire’s originality with regard to 
Mandeville and Melon, neither of whom connected the historical growth 
of luxury with the doctrine of progress. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book is the genesis of the 
Traité de Métaphysique, a problem Mr. Wade has touched upon in his 
Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet. Contradicting Mr. Patterson’s assump- 
tion that it was written in a few days, in June, 1734, Mr. Wade pro- 
pounds the view that it has been composed and recomposed over a long period 
of time and that while Voltaire’s ideas were evolving he produced three 
manuscripts of which we possess only the second. A Petit Traité de Méta- 
physique mentioned to Formont as being “tout prét” must have been written 
in December, 1734; this text is lost and by no means identical with the 
manuscript we know, as Chapters VIII and IX of the latter cannot have 
been written before November 3, 1735, the date of Mme. du Chatelet’s 
translation of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. Voltaire’s correspondence 
with Frederick proves on the other hand that, outgrowing the content of 
the second draft, the Metaphysics must have been rewritten once more 
between 1736 and 1737. 

A valuable addition to these studies are first publications of a few papers 
of Mme. du Chatelet, whose manuscripts are the property of the Leningrad 
Public Library and of which Mr. Wade succeeded in procuring photostatic 
copies. They comprise portions of her translation of the Fable of the Bees, 
of her Essay de L’Optique and of her Grammaire Raisonnée. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Wade considers his various studies on 
Voltaire preliminaries to a comprehensive critical work on the author, aimed 
at establishing unity between his thought and his art. As an enthusiastic 
former Princeton pupil of his I am anticipating the outcome of this splendid 
project. Its method will not be positivistic, so Mr. Wade announces in 
his introduction (p. viii). It seems that we are about to be presented with 
a much needed fundamental work on Voltaire, a work that will deal with the 
vital forces of creation, with those innermost resources whence emanate 
ideas as well as artistic forms of expression and that lend unity and truth 
to every aspect of research. Scientific criticism has never been able to reach 
to such depths of interpretation. Yet it appears that ideas need to be con- 
nected to the central problems of a literary work for warmth, color and true 
meaning, and that investigations on art are likely to turn formal if they are 
not felt as indirect manifestations of those same fundamental problems, as 
intellectual conflicts dreamed into beauty and shape. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Winter. 
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Ensayos SosrE Porsia EspaNota. By Damaso Alonso. Buenos Aires: 

Revista de Occidente Argentina, 1946. Pp. 401. $2.60. 

This is an Argentine edition of a book which first appeared in Spain in 
1944. The author is a well-known Spanish scholar, at present Professor of 
the University of Madrid. He also taught abroad during many years, 
especially in Germany, England and this country. 

In eighteen chapters Sefior Alonso discusses some interesting topics of 
Spanish literature, such as Estilo y creacién en el poema del Cid, Poesia 
arabigoandaluza y poesia gongorina, Tres poetas en desamparo—meaning 
“in jail” (Juan Ruiz, Pero Lope de Ayala, and Fray Luis)—Claridad y 
belleza de las Soledades, Originalidad de Bécquer, etc., and then goes on to 
pass judgment on four modern poets (Gabriel Miré, Gerardo Diego, 
Federico Garcia Lorca and Vicente Aleixandre). 

The first chapter of the book (Escila y Caribdis de la literatura espaitola) 
is especially important, for the author endeavors to rescue Spanish literature 
from the general opinion that it is realistic and nothing else. The reader 
may not agree with the author on some points—for instance the clearness 
and beauty of Gongora’s Soledades—but it is engaging to read the views 
of a learned man on interesting topics on which opinions disagree. The 
book, which to some extent is exegetic in nature, is not only interesting but 
enlightening. Opinions, like showers, are generated in high places. Sefior 
Alonso holds a prominent one in Spanish letters, and the reader cannot 


help but recognize his deep erudition and thorough knowledge of literature. 
Fordham University. Cartos F. Mc HAte. 


THE Fusion oF HorRATIAN AND ARISTOTELIAN LITERARY CRITICISM, 
1531-1555. By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1946. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 1.) Pp. vii, 117. $1.50. 

That Aristotelian and Horatian elements are almost inextricably mingled 
in Renaissance literary criticism is commonplace knowledge, but like so many 
other equally well-known historical facts, it has never been carefully analyzed. 
Mr. Herrick has now provided us with a sober and detailed account of the 
ways and means by which this compound of aesthetic theory was fashioned. 
The dates that he has chosen for the limits of his study were dictated by 
the fact that in 1531 appeared the Horatian commentary of Parrhasius, 
the first to make a distinct use of the Poetics of Aristotle, and in 1555 the 
great Basle edition of Horace’s works, which contained several of the most 
influential commentaries, was published. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Aristotelian-Horatian blend was fully accomplished during the inter- 
vening years. 

Mr. Herrick is, of course, aware of the significance of his investigation. 
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His method of presentation, however, is unfortunately wooden. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that his study is primarily designed 
for an academic audience,.and the serious student of critical theory will 
find in this performance much that is rewarding. 

Yale University. GrovER CRONIN, JR. 


PHILOSOPHY 


MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE Arts. By John Hospers. Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 252. $4.00. 

The problems of meaning and truth in the arts are certainly in need 
of clarification. It is, perhaps, a sign of the fruitfulness of the analysis 
conducted in this recent addition to the growing literature on the subject that 
the questions still call for further as well as other answers. 

Before these central problems are tackled, the aesthetic experience and 
the aesthetic constituents are rapidly characterized, and some preliminary 
distinctions are made. Though purposely refraining from .entering into a 
discussion of the ontological status of a work of art, Mr. Hospers shows his 
Jeanings by complaining about the use of object language instead of experience 
language, asking if a work of art can be defined in any other way than a set 
of actual or possible experiences, and asserting that aesthetic form can be 
analyzed only in terms of certain experiences (actual or potential) of observers 
of the work. Not once is the term “experience” analyzed, a shortcoming all 
the greater in a work which submits to careful analysis the different meanings 
of meaning, truth and reality. Surely, as much as the term “reality,” castigated 
by Mr. Hospers as the greatest weasel word in the language, the blanketlike 
term “experience” covering so many different meanings and usages, by the 
same philosopher at times, requires some analysis. The failure to do this 
shows up more seriously in the later discussions on meaning and truth as 
applied to the arts, where at the most crucial moments the points made so 
sharply are blacked out into “experience” in which subject and object and other 
distinctions are lost. 

After quickly summarizing the different meanings of meaning, in order 
to apply it to art, Mr. Hospers gives us his own definition, arbitrary he 
admits, that “a work of art means to us whatever effects (not necessarily 
emotions) it evokes in us.” Did one have to speed through this semantic 
analysis to arrive at this ancient banality? Despite this unsatisfactory definition 
one may profit from the able discussion of the meaning of the different arts 
of music, painting and poetry, illustrated pertinently by spokesmen of opposed 
schools. The intelligent discussion of the effects responded to in these arts 
refutes the subjective “definition” initially postulated. 

Likewise, in the separate treatment of truth, the further discussion of the 
three arts to which it is applied counteracts the meagerness of the analysis 
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of the truth of art, defined by Mr. Hospers as truth-to things, truth-to the 
felt qualities of experience in general, and true-to human nature, arrived at 
after eliminating other meanings and contrasted with propositional truth 
about things. 

Aesthetic theory should grow out of an intimate experience of the arts. Yet, 
just as an insufficient acquaintance with the arts may affect the theory, so, too, 
inadequate theory may affect the understanding of the particular arts and the 
kind of meaning and truth to be found in them. The richness of the more 
specific discussions of the arts considered in this volume, which some may 
find hard to take, as any one of these arts would require a fuller treatment 
than is given to it here, and raises special problems, brings out all the more 
sharply the need for a more adequate philosophical theory. The scanty 
discussion on truth, for example, which focuses too exclusively on propositional 
truth as contrasted with direct knowledge by acquaintance, makes no mention 
even in criticism of the ontological truth or the truth of things dealt with 
by such thinkers as Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, and others, which Mr. 
Hospers’ truth-to things resembles. 

The results of the lack of a deeper philosophical probing may be seen 
especially in the chapter on representation. Without drawing upon some of 
the more recent contributions by the semanticists, or the subtle distinctions 
made in the past by the Schoolmen, John of St. Thomas particularly, in 
their theory of signs and symbols, natural and conventional, speculative and 
practical, and how these differ from a sacramental sign, Mr. Hospers presents 
a much too cursory treatment of symbols, and this affects his application to 
the arts of music, painting and poetry. How some of these Scholastic distinc- 
tions may be applied creatively to the arts may be seen from the use made 
of them by Jacques Maritain in one of his more recent essays on “Sign and 
Symbol” in which he calls for their further exploration in relation to art, 
science, social life, ethics, religion and mysticism, and describes how a work 
of art is not only a speculative sign, virtually practical by its superabundance, 
but also a kind of magical sign which seduces and bewitches. The difference 
between a direct sign indicating an object, and a reverse sign making manifest 
a subject, as Freud and his followers understand the word “symbol,” and not 
even hinted at by Mr. Hospers, would affect some of his conclusions on what 
and how the different arts signify. It would also mitigate his objections to 
Suzanne K. Langer’s explanation of the meaning of music in her Philosophy 
in a New Key, as well as some of the others with whom he takes issue on 
what the arts signify and mean. 

In objecting to “essence hypostatized into a metaphysical entity”—and what 
Aristotelian would not object to transmogrifying one of the coprinciples of 
being—Mr. Hospers seems to be rejecting it even as a coprinciple having 
any objective basis. Yet there are many penetrating observations in his 
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discussion on how art reveals essences, “not metaphysical,” by which he means 
“something in the realm of actual or possible experience which the artist 
captures,” and which can be “verified in our further observations of people 
and actions.” How this oversimplified principle of verification works in the 
arts, we are regrettably not informed. 

The lack of a more comprehensive philosophical exploration in this volume 
is made up for by Mr. Hospers’ own insights into special aspects, his able 
presentation of the insights of others, and his cutting across some of the 
prevalent confusions in posing skillfully some of the more pertinent problems 
in aesthetics. He also shows how he can deepen and apply creatively the insight 
ef a past philosopher in the way he adroitly extends Aristotle’s view that 
“poetry is more philosophical and more serious than history” to human 
character, situations, objects in the world and all-pervading phenomena like 
light and massiveness in the different arts. 

This book is well worth reading, though it raises questions which demand 


further as well as other answers. 
Hunter College, New York. EMMANUEL CHAPMAN. 


UNDERSTANDING THE Wor.p. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Max 
Schoen, H. G. Schrickel and Van Meter Ames. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. xi, 638. $4.00. 

Those concerned about the lack of a basis in sound philosophy for the 
social, political and moral structure of our American society would do well 
to skim this pretentious ‘‘textbook.”’ Philosophy turns out to be a confusing 
medley of disorganized opinions. The authors repudiate any metaphysical 
linkage with the past and try to substitute for systematic reasoning from 
fixed principles ‘“‘the critical and imaginative intelligence that goes by the 
name of philosophy” (p. 17). They write about philosophy and even about 
metaphysics but from their utterances it is impossible to arrive at any clearly 
defined notion of what these terms mean to them. “Philosophy,” they assert. 
“is the all-embracing name for the knowledge men have found and are still 
seeking about their environment and themselves, in order to live more 
freely and fully” (p. 1). Philosophy “is not science, morality, religion, or 
art but is any of these activities when it becomes self-conscious and critical 
enough to become a further activity: a meta-activity which develops its own 
problems and methods, in addition to those it takes over” (p. 11). It is left 
to the reader to conjecture what this “meta-activity” is and how its problems 
and methods specifically differ from any other form of knowledge supposedly 
distinct from it. 

For Dr. Schoen and his coauthors, no problem is considered too vast or 
too weighty, no question too specialized, no tradition or belief too venerable 
that it cannot serve as a target for dogmatic and sometimes flippant pronounce- 
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ments. Their “all-embracing” conception of “philosophy” lends itself to the 
superficiality one finds in most miscellaneous surveys, entailing an almost 
complete reliance upon secondary sources. In the present case the result is 
a work too shallow and diffuse to have the merit of a good popularization. 
The work does no more than skirt the periphery of the central problems of 
philosophy, while its historical sections are too sketchy and cursory, allowing, 
for instance, only four pages respectively for Descartes, Spinoza and Bergson 
and thirteen for Kant. Thomists, incidentally, will be bemused to learn 
that St. Thomas taught that “the object of knowledge as known forms the 
knowing mind” (p. 98). The greater part of the book is given over to the 
verdicts of the authors on an amazing variety of questions, principally concern- 
ing religion, morality and aesthetics. There is even a section devoted to 
“The Nature of Prayer.” The tenor of these observations is dictated by an 
assumption of evolutionary naturalism and behavioristic moralism. Christianity 
is dismissed as one of “the various mystical cults imported from the Orient 
and Near East” (p. 87). The section devoted to Roman Catholicism is a 
crude and cynical caricature of the genuine spirit of Catholicism. Orthodox 
Protestantism fares little better. On the other hand, the pages treating of the 
Soviet Union and communist morality are a subtle apologia for Marxism, 
though the authors strive to convey the impression of absolute impartiality. 
God is proposed as ‘“‘the reality of values.”” This does not mean that God is 
the transcendent Ens Realissimum, the ultimate metaphysical ground of 
objective essences. He “is rather the name for what is loved in life and for 
what love tries to accomplish there. . . . Thus God becomes the social and 
natural whole in which ‘we live and move and have our being’” (p. 467). 
In the section entitled ““The Question of Keeping God”’ it is stated that the 
‘idea of God probably “will not be kept unless it can be reinterpreted so as 
to become again the symbol of social cohesion and progress, the symbol for 
the values that are most precious to men.” The authors, however, want to re- 
tain the advantages of theism, while contending that the traditional idea of God 
is an outmoded symbol. “God today is what will most impress and win men 
now: the ideal of striving for brotherhood and democracy the world over. 
There seems to be no other symbol so apt for that aspiration, or so loaded 
with associations of its history” (p. 469). This book can plausibly pose as a 
philosophy only because it surreptitiously arrogates to itself the benefit of a 
host of presuppositions which, consistently with its materialistic principles, it 
should disavow. 
W oodstock College, Md. 








































JAMEs I. Conway. 








A SKETCH OF MEDIAEVAL PHILosopHy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1947. Pp. vii, 174. $2.00. 
This 1947 edition of D. J. B. Hawkins’ 4 Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy 
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on Suarez’ philosophy has been softened in expression, though the content 
is much the same. The increased number of pages is due entirely to a new 
format which makes the book easier reading. 

The Foreword to the work represents well its nature—it is a sketch, “a 
small book, which, as its title implies, is neither a complete history nor the 
result of special research.” It represents ten lectures to Newman Associa- 
tions “intended to give the hearers . . . a notion of what mediaeval philosophy 
was about.” It does just that. The author does not delve deep into the 
metaphysical systems of the medieval philosophers to analyze the ultimate 
roots, nature and implications of their ideas. Although he shows the con- 
tinuity of the march of Scholastic thought and how one problem or system 
led to another, there is no effort comparable to that which Gilson, for ex- 
ample, made in The Unity of Philosophical Experience to expose the intrinsic 
and necessary connections of one idea with another which forced the direc- 
tion, development and goal of the various great Scholastic systems, once 
certain fundamental principles had been chosen. Monsignor Hawkins is con- 
tent to set forth the leading ideas of the great Schoolmen, indicate their 
origin, and tell how they were meant to answer problems arising from the 
facts of everyday experience or from the views of some previous thinker. On 
the other hand, the book is not just a superficial enumeration of doctrines. 
The author takes pains to show the problems, at least in outline, which 
each philosopher was trying to solve and to indicate in general their solutions, 
hoping no doubt that the statement of the problems would whet intellectual 
curiosity and that the answer would be sufficient to entice the reader to go 
back to the original sources to study the solutions in detail. He indicates the 
influence which the times and conditions of intellectual life had upon the 
various philosophers, and succeeds in showing both that the Schoolmen were 
wrestling with problems that are real for all men, and that their thought is 
serious, profound, and eminently worthy of consideration even at the present 
day. 

The book will give people whose knowledge is limited largely to Greek 
and modern philosophy “a notion of what mediaeval philosophy was about.” 
People with little or no knowledge of philosophy would probably find much 
of the book simply mystifying. Beginners who use it as an introduction to 
medieval thought will need a more detailed treatise to secure a good grasp 
of the history of medieval philosophy, and a more profound treatment of the 
nature and implications of philosophic principles to understand the really 
basic differences between various Scholastic systems. The author modestly 
hoped that his brief pages would arouse in them the desire of just such knowl- 
edge. 

West Baden College, Indiana. Mure R. VoGcEL. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO St. MATTHEW. By G. D. 

Kilpatrick. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 151. $3.50. 

Because the study of the New Testament in the past twenty-five years has 
developed new methods and interests Professor Kilpatrick seeks to find how 
far these developments illumine the origins of the first Gospel. He accepts 
the usual results of biblical criticism and employs to a large extent the 
methods of Form Criticism. After rather summarily dismissing Papias’ testi- 
mony on the authorship of the Gospel he approaches the documentary sources 
and finds them to be Q, Mark and M “a rather rudimentary document, more 
primitive in type, if not in date than Mark or even Q” (p. 36). 

Besides the documentary sources he studies the possible influences of cir- 
cumstances, the Sitz im Leben. These are chiefly the liturgy, the attitude of 
the Church to the Synagogue, and certain local needs of the church in which 
the Gospel arose. This church would be in Syria, probably in Phoenicia and 
the time of composition would be at the end of the first century. The author 
of the Gospel would be an unknown scribe who produced the volume for the 
church which then presented it to the world under the pseudonym of 
Matthew. The use of Form Criticism is a delicate task, as the author 
admits. ‘On the one hand, the study of the material as it appears in our 
Gospels suggests certain conclusions about its history. On the other hand, we 
have to recreate in imagination the practise and needs of the early Church 
which determined this history” (p. 66). How hazardous a venture is the 
imaginative re-creation of history can be seen by the fact that the author’s 
thesis will probably surprise many and he himself proposes it with great 
moderation. 

The work shows the careful scholarship associated with Kilpatrick’s name 
and the Clarendon Press. While the writer of the book carefully presents the 
evidence for his positions, he does not apparently doubt the critical assumptions 
underlying his conclusions. Otherwise time and again his presentation would . 
lead to the inference: why not admit an apostle wrote the work from his 
recollections of Our Lord. Thus, more than one detail is explained as due 
to liturgical influence. Liturgy may mean solemn and elaborate ceremonies 
or merely the worship of God in a simple manner. Not a few details labeled 
“liturgical” and thus implicitly relegated to a later state of evolution could be 
perfectly natural in the life of Christ. They can be viewed as later accretions 
only on the assumption that He allowed no divine reverence to be given to 
Him. Again details are set down as “homiletic exposition” and thus ascribed 
to a later age. But was not Our Lord Himself a great preacher, and if some 
unknown Christian scribe would have added effective developments to certain 
themes, why could not Christ Himself have done so? Again there is often 
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the assumption that evolution and development is regularly vertical, proceed- 
ing from the simpler to the more perfect and complex. Experience and history 
do not seem to sustain that assumption. Finally, the author has difficulty in 
explaining why Matthew, the most Jewish of all the Gospels, is so late, ac- 
cording to Kilpatrick between 70-100. Where Matthew is more Jewish than 
Mark, he claims, the difference is due to a rejudaization of the first Gospel 
at the end of the first century when developed Rabbinism was flourishing. A 
statement which many will think requires more proof than is adduced. 

Reading the work of this English scholar makes us desire only the more 
that there could be a better understanding and closer collaboration between 
Catholic scholars and modern critics on topics such as the Synoptic problem. 
Meanwhile all students, even those. who disagree most with his conclusions, 
will admire the scholarship of the present volume and feel grateful to Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick for a clear presentation of a novel solution on the origin 
of the first Gospel. 

Weston College, Mass. Joun J. Couns. 


Tus New TEsTAMENT LetTrTers. Prefaced and Paraphrased by J. W. C. 
Wand, D.D. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 220. $2.50. 
In his eagerness to make better known the inspired word of God the Angli- 

can Bishop of London has chosen the New Testament Epistles and wishes to 

have them be today what they were in the first century—letters from an 
apostle to his friends who would read them eagerly from beginning to end 
at once. For this purpose he has adopted a paraphrase, which is a combina- 
tion of translation and commentary, thus striving to produce in the minds 
of modern hearers the effect of the original letter upon the first Christians. 

In this aim he has admirably succeeded. <A very brief introduction gives 
the setting. Each letter has paragraph headings, and every part runs along 
as a unit without being broken up by verse notations. The style is modern. 
Long sentences are broken up. More and more the reader feels that Paul, 
Peter, James and John are like men of my own day and age, talking to me 
as I would talk to my neighbor. 

The combination of commentary with translation usually entails disagree- 
ment, because interpretations differ and only one can be adopted in a para- 
phrase. Let us hasten to add that Bishop Wade among non-Catholic scholars 
is very conservative. "Though he considers Hebrews as by some unknown 
author and doubts the authenticity of 2 Peter he holds the Pauline origin of 
the Pastorals and Colossians. 

The advantages of making a version modern are evident. There can be 
dangers, however. Some things may refuse to be modernized. Paul to most 
of the Gentiles spoke as a foreigner, though a very learned one, and his atti- 
tudes may have been strange to them, much as we might find a gifted Euro- 
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pean speaking English with great facility but from time to time showing by 
certain oddities that this is not his native tongue. Furthermore his reactions 
to happenings would occasionally seem strange to us. Such, I think, the 
Epistles show was the way St. Paul appeared to Romans and Greeks. 

That is why I think in this present book there are some details which 
are not Pauline. it seems to be part of English training and courtesy to 
avoid extremes, understatement being a British virtue. Furthermore, an 
Englishman’s mind, like his home, would be as sacred as his castle. To vio- 
late the independence of thought by forcing opinions upon him would not be 
playing the game. ‘These virtues, charming as they are, are not at all Paul- 
ine. The apostle had no doubts about the doctrine he preached and the 
authority he possessed, and he spoke and acted accordingly. That is why I 
think the style and personality of Paul are not preserved in phrases such 
as “it is no part of our business to be censorious” (Rom. 2, 1) ; “if my ver- 
sion of the Gospel is true” (Rom. 2, 16) and “you will please follow the same 
procedure that I laid down for the churches of Galatia” (1 Cor. 16, 1). 

Another item which seems to resist’ modernization is the greeting. The 
formula was an ancient one and St. Paul added his own modifications to it. 
The various attempts to recast it into our modern greetings seem unsatisfac- 
tory. Why not admit that it is ancient and retain it, just as we do not substi- 
tute electrocution for the crucifixion? 

These few instances of disagreement with Bishop Wand only bring out 


points upon which modern translators dispute even today. In general his 
volume is very good and I would wish that it may spur some Catholic to 


produce something similar for our laity. 
Weston Colleye, Mass. JouN J. CoLtins. 


Tue THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR Lire. By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

St. Louis: B. Herder, 1947. Pop. xxiii, 494. $5.00. 

This is the first volume in translation of the author’s Les Trois Ages de la 
Vie Intérieure. (The second volume of the translation, I am told, will not 
be ready until next year.) As its title indicates, the work is concerned with 
the three periods of the spiritual life—that of beginners, proficients, and the 
perfect. Comparison is made with the three stages of corporal development: 
childhood, adolescence and maturity—following St. Thomas, Summa Theol. 
IlalIae, q.24, a.9, in which he discusses the three degrees of charity and from 
which the author evidently takes his title. The basic ideas of this book and 
their interrelation are drawn from St. Thomas, and to him reference is con- 
stantly made. There is, however, continual correlation with the great 
spiritual writers—especially the masters, St. Teresa and St. John of the 


Cross. 
This is not a textbook. In fact the author himself is at some pains to make 
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it clear that this study “is not in the form of a manual because we are not 
seeking to accumulate knowledge, as is too often done in academic overloading, 
but to form the mind, to give it the firmness of principles and the suppleness 
required for the variety of their applications, in order that it may thus be 
capable of judging the problems which may arise” (v). The risk is success- 
fully avoided “of being superficial in materially classifying things and in sub- 
stituting an artificial mechanism for the profound dynamism of the life of 
grace, of the infused virtues and of the gifts . . .” (ibid.). 

There are five parts to the work, the first two of which are treated in this 
volume: I. “The sources of the interior life and its end.” ‘This is concerned 
with the foundation of the interior life, that is, the life of grace, the theologi- 
cal and moral virtues, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the indwelling of the 
Trinity, the influence of Christ and Mary, Christian perfection to which the 
interior life is ordained, and the obligation of each individual to tend to it 
according to his condition. II. ‘The purification of the soul in beginners.” 
This deals with the removal of obstacles, the active purification of the senses, 
memory, and understanding and the use of the sacraments thereunto, the 
prayer of beginners, the passive purification of the senses (second conversion), 
and the entrance into the illuminative way. III. “The progress of the soul 
under the light of the Holy Spirit.” This is the spiritual age of proficients. 
Here are treated the growth of the theological and moral virtues, the activity 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, progressive illumination from Mass and Com- 
munion, contemplative prayer, the nature of infused contemplation, its de- 
grees, the call, and the direction of contemplative souls. IV. “The union of 
the perfect soul with God.” ‘This is the spiritual age of the perfect. Here 
are discussed the entrance into this age by passive purification of the soul, the 
heroic degree of the theological and moral virtues, the perfect apostolic life 
and infused contemplation, the life of reparation, the transforming union, 
the perfection of love, and the spiritual marriage. V. “Extraordinary graces.” 
Finally the difference between graces gratis datae and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit is dealt with—including interior words, stigmata, and ecstasy. 

The purpose of the book, besides that of delineating the features of the 
interior life in general, is to establish this specific thesis: that the infused con- 
templation of the mysteries of faith and the union with God which results 
from it are not an essentially extraordinary grace such as visions, revelations, 
and prophecies, but are rather in the perfect the eminent but normal exercise 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit which are in all the just. That is to say, 
infused contemplation—though relatively rare, like high perfection—is never- 
theless in the normal way of sanctity and in the majority of cases a soul could 
not reach sanctity without it. Hence, it is morally necessary for sanctity and 
for the eminent exercise of the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy 


Spirit which accompany them. 
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This is, of course, by no means a new thesis for the author to maintain. 
He has previously done so in his Perfection Chrétienne et Contemplation and 
L’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus. And, as is well known, he is not 
alone in his position, being supported by such eminent men as Saudreau, 
Lambelle, Arintero, O.P., De la Taille, S.J., Maréchal, S.J., Peeters, S.J., 
Jaegher, S.J., Louismet, O.S.B., and others. 

Complete discussion of infused contemplation is left for the next volume. 
However, it may be stated now that it seems that this position is fundamental- 
ly sound. For, the simplification of the intellectual and affective acts of the 
soul in regard to things divine would seem to be only the normal—though 
perhaps relatively rarely attained—perfection of the infused habits already 
existing in the soul. If infused contemplation is an act of infused faith 
illumined by the gifts of understanding and wisdom which in turn proceed 
from sanctifying grace, why should it not be considered as that point of per- 
fection of the interior life to which these habits of their nature lead? 

This being the case, it is of the utmost importance to understand the super- 
natural vital principle, so to speak, of the interior life—that is, the spiritual 
organism. As the author says, “As in the natural order, our intellectual and 
sensitive faculties spring from the very essence of our soul, so in the super- 
natural order, from sanctifying grace, received in the essence of the soul, 
spring, in our superior and inferior faculties, the infused virtues and the gifts 
which constitute, with the root from which they proceed, our spiritual or 
supernatural organism” (p. 51). Hence, a large part of the present volume 
is rightly devoted to a consideration of what the supernatural life of the soul 
really is—sanctifying grace, the theological virtues, the moral virtues, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, the modes of the gifts, actual grace, the indwelling of 
the Trinity. The words “grace” and “gifts,” most necessary in their literal 
meaning in repulsing Pelagianism of any stripe, must be given further mean- 
ing if the psychological phenomena which they denote are to be understood. 
St. Thomas does this. 

Sanctifying grace is a quality, an entitative habit immediately perfecting 
the soul in regard to things divine in the order of essence, mediately in the 
order of operation (op. cit., Iallae, q.110, a.1-4). The theological virtues 
and the moral virtues are operative habits perfecting the soul in regard to 
things divine in the order of operation (op. cit., Ilallae, passim). And the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are also operative habits further perfecting the soul 
in the order of operation especially in union with the Holy Spirit (of. cit., 
Iallae, q.68, a.3). Only by giving such functional meanings to words can a 
sort of undiscerning nominalism be avoided. The present work contributes 
much in this regard and for this reason is an important book, but in places 


it still leaves something to be desired. 
These various habits, then, cannot but manifest a dynamic drive, a thrust 
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toward that perfect disposition of love which most keenly desires to see God 
immediately. This disposition is ordinarily found only in the state of union 
resulting from the infused contemplation of divine truth. To understand 
the spiritual life, then, and its possible perfection, it is necessary to understand 
the infused habits in their existential aspect—as actually functioning in man. 
Such a view of the interior life means, of course, that ascetical theology is 
essentially ordained to mystical theology. Which fact further brings into 
clear relief the essential oneness of the science of theology (a fact that the 
author does not explicitly stress) with all its parts respectively subalternated. 
If the science of theology is the habitus of drawing conclusions from revealed 
truths by demonstration, then there is a direct line of integration between that 
part of theology which is concerned with truth itself (dogmatic), that part 
which deals with the acts and habits or virtues which lead to man’s revealed 
end (moral), that part which treats of the resulting necessary control of 
these acts and habits (ascetical), and that part concerned with the higher 
function of these habits in cooperation with the Holy Spirit which leads to 
contemplation and union (mystical). Viewed thus, the relation between 
the truths of the science of theology and the interior life is evident. 
Attention must be called—especially on account of its importance in the 
interior life—to what the author says in regard to acquired virtues when one 
is in the state of mortal sin. He says: “. .. true acquired moral virtues may 
exist even in a man in the state of mortal sin.” And then he adds, “But as 
long as a man remains in the state of mortal sin these true virtues remain in 
the state of a somewhat unstable disposition (in statu dispositionis facile mo- 
bilis) ; they are not yet in the state of solid virtue (difficile mobilis)” (p. 58). 
Now these statements would seem to imply a contradiction, because a virtue 
is a good habit and it is of the essence of a true acquired habit that it be 
difficile mobilis. If it is not, then it is simply a disposition and as such is 
facile mobilis. This is what St. Thomas says in of. cit., Iallae, q.49, a.2, 
ad 3 (which the author, bewilderingly enough, quotes in support of his above- 
mentioned statements): “. . . ista differentia, difficile mobilis, non diversificat 
habitum ab aliis speciebus qualitatis, sed a dispositione.” Therefore, if the 
difference between a disposition and habit is precisely that the habit is 
difficile mobilis and the disposition is not, then how can there be true acquired 
moral virtues which are of unstable disposition? In those places where St. 
Thomas speaks explicitly on this point, he makes no such qualification. For 
instance, in op. cit., Iallae, q.71, a.4, c., he says: “sic igitur peccatum mortale 
non potest simul esse cum virtutibus infusis; potest tamen simul esse cum 
virtutibus acquisitis. Peccatum vero veniale potest simul esse et cum virtuti- 
bus infusis, et cum acquisitis.” As a matter of fact, he even goes so far as to 
say that there is a very real sense in which infused virtues receive stability 
from the acquired virtues—not the other way around: “. . . assuetudo 
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operum . .. virtutem quidem acquisitam causat; ad virtutem autem infusam 
disponit eam iam habitam conservat et promovet” (op. cit., IalIae, q.92, a.1, 
ad 1). It is true that St. Thomas holds that without charity the acquired 
virtues are virtues only imperfecte and secundum quid. But the imperfecte 
and secundum quid refer, not to the essence of the habit—the stability of the 
disposition—but to its object, its end. “Si vero illud bonum particulare sit 
verum bonum, puta conservatio civitatis vel aliquid huiusmodi, erit quidem 
vera virtus, sed imperfecta, nisi referatur ad finale et perfectum bonum” 
(op. cit., IlalIae, q.23, a.7, c.). Therefore it would seem more correct to 
say that acquired virtues, inasmuch as they are true habits, are essentially 
permanent dispositions—but indeed in relation to some relative end. Ob- 
viously, there can be no permanent disposition in relation to the ultimate end 
without charity, by which alone we are united to that end. Any imperfection 
then that a true virtue has, cannot be in regard to its essence as habit but 
rather in regard to the relativeness of its end. 

This is not to say that the author is not an authentic interpreter of St. 
Thomas. But his interpretation in this particular instance can be seriously 


questioned. 
St. Louis University. Tuomas E, Davitt. 


TESTING THE Spirit. By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1947. Pp. iv, 174. $2.00. 

“It is a sphere in which there can be no guess work or sentimentality. It 
is a grave charge with the touch of God upon it, and only a fool bears it 
lightly. It is a serious labor of great moment for time and eternity.” The 
author of this unique book thus characterizes the responsibility placed upon 
those who would direct aspirants to a life dedicated to the service of God. 
Such counselors need not be reminded that, allowing for prayer and the unfail- 
ing assistance of the Holy Ghost in their work, not the least exacting demand 
upon their personal efforts is a sympathetic attention to the normal mental 
health of prospective candidates for the clerical and religious life. They will 
welcome therefore the enlightened and practical directives offered by one 
who with the competence of wide psychological studies has enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of much experience in the formation of those called to such a manner 
of life. 

Not all diocesan authorities or superiors in religious institutes would readily 
agree to the use of preliminary mental-aptitude tests for clerical and religious 
vocations such as are the tests now widely in use for other professions. It is 
quite probable, too, that long experience has resulted in approved questionnaires 
used for a systematic inquiry that may give some assurance regarding the 
character fitness, becoming aptitudes, habitual emotional dispositions and the 
mental balance of their candidates. However, while admitting this, the author 
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in his very informative and convincing first part. “Clearing the Ground,” 
senses a common need, especially among vocational counselors, of some basic 
norms in mental hygiene that will be of definite assistance in fostering, in 
directing and in passing judgment upon the vocations of those who may have 


recourse to them for guidance. 
Testing the Spirit is considered to be a unique book because it would seem 


to be the first to present such a fairly comprehensive, orderly and clear-cut 
array of basic norms that will undoubtedly meet this common need. Practi- 
cally one half of the book under the caption “Directives” is given over to a 
series of twenty-one mental hygiene questions for a specific kind of vocation 
in life, namely, the clerical and religious vocation. To each of these questions is 
appended a masterly commentary that indicates how the desirable readjust- 
ments in promising aspirants can be realized. The author’s special capacity 
for assisting directors of souls is much in evidence in the consistently vivid 
and literary expression of his crystal-clear notions and in his sympathetic, 
prudent and decisive comments upon his aptly chosen questions. 

A third part, “Aid to Self-Knowledge,” outlines what a counselor may 
profitably impart to one with a vocation that he may be able to help himself 
in recognizing and in correcting his faulty dispositions. It is an unusual and 
complete presentation of the nature, the methods and the advantages of the 
Particular Examen of Conscience long in use among religious-minded people. 
Due consideration is given to the systematic elimination of wrong attitudes, 
inclinations, hidden and unwholesome motives; and emphasis is brought to 
bear upon the positive conforming of the soul, according to a definite voca- 
tional ideal, to the Divine Exemplar of all religious life. 

A final chapter, ““Theology of a Vocation,” is a careful study of the nature 
of a clerical and religious vocation which absorbs the authoritative teaching 
on this important subject in a manner that is in keeping with the scholarly tone 
of the other chapters of this book. 

Confessors and all who are entrusted with the initial training of candidates 
in religious communities of men and women will derive much valuable assist- 
ance for their responsible devotion to souls by keeping this significant work 
of the Master of Novices in the Congregation of the Holy Cross close at 
hand. The dedication for the book is a classic and one worth holding in 


the memory. 


Naxxar, Malta. Leo M. WEBER. 


Tue Russian REticious Minp. By George P. Fedotov. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 438. $6.00. 
Professor Fedotov’s learned volume deals with the subjective aspect of 
religion (religioznost’) in premongolian, Kievan Russia. “Two chapters give 
the religious background (pre-Christian paganism, religious Byzantinism) ; 
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four describe the religiosity of scholars and saints (the Russian Byzantinists ; 
Russian kenoticism ; ascetic ideals; Russian eschatology) ; five, that of the laity 
(the ritualism of the clergy; the religion of the laity, (a) the translated col- 
lections, (b) the Russian admonitions; the ancient chroniclers, the tale of 
Igor’s campaign; Paganism and Christianity). A final chapter sums up 
the conclusions. 

A carefully chosen bibliography, divided according to the chapters of the 
book, makes reference easy. ‘The wealth of material is immense; yet, I do 
not feel this is the greatest merit of the book. A refreshing newness, a lightness 
of touch, a fine intellectual subtlety that occasionally breaks out in brilliant 
flashes place this book among those which are willingly read. The author is 
obviously in love with his subject and with those ancient Russians whose 
minds and hearts he tries to penetrate. His summing up of Monomach’s 
testament, his appreciation of Hilarion’s sermon on Law and Grace are 
magnificent. He makes us love his Russians, and for that we are grateful. 

The author’s approach to religion is that of the “modernist,” in the sense 
in which this word was used some forty years ago. “Subjective religion,” 
according to him, is “opposed to the complex of organized dogmas, sacraments, 
rites, liturgy, canon law, and so on” (p. ix). ‘There seems to be a confusion. 
A scholar, while recognizing the objectivity of revealed religion, may study 
how it was lived and practiced. This was the method of Abbé Bremond, 
whom Professor Fedotov wrongly calls a “modernist,” for Abbé Bremond 
died as a Catholic priest in good standing. Professor Fedotov goes much 
farther, and we wonder how much he accepts of the objectivity of revelation. 

There are two ways of conceiving religion, fundamentally opposed to one 
another: 

(a) God exists objectively, distinct from the world He called into being. 
Man’s duty is to ascertain the fact of God’s existence and, eventually, of His 
revelation to man. Once this is established rationally, man makes with God’s 
aid a supernatural act of faith. From then on, his duty is to conform to the 
revelation transmitted to him through the medium chosen by God. It is a 
complete surrender of the entire man to his Maker—yet, it is a rational 
surrender because the fact of revelation has been rationally established. Now, 
there may be a great variety of religious experience, for man’s intelligence, 
unable to comprehend the infinite simplicity of God, which contains eminently 
all perfection, will accept it in a finite way. Hence the magnificent di- 
versity of saints, the infinite, inexhaustible richness of revelation. Spiritual 
differences may be studied and classified, because their source is in the lim- 
itation of man; they cannot be opposed to one another, because the contradic- 
tion could then be traced to the Creator and Author of revelation, quod est 
absurdum. ‘Therefore, there can be only one true revealed religion, all others 
are based on a partial denial of God’s message. 
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(b) Religion grows out of the consciousness of man. What believers call 
revelation is only the expression and form of the inner religious experience of 
man. Hence, the study of religion must begin with the study of religious 
phenomena; these will be analyzed, opposed to one another, correlated, 
through the dialectics of thesis and antithesis. Springing from man, they 
share in the manifold contradictions that appear in other domains of man’s 
thought and endeavor. From these contradictions, the scholar does not argue 
to the truth or falsity of religion, but only to a lower or higher degree of 
religious evolution. The research of the student, the intuition of the phil- 
osopher lead the way to synthesis, not through the study or contemplation of 
Revelation, but through the correlation of religious phenomena. Hence, the 
synthesis will be man-made; it will be a fearful attempt by a limited intel- 
ligence to conciliate truth and error, submission to God and insubordination, 
God’s revealed word and man’s proud or shameful dreams. It can only lead 
to the confusion of tongues after man has attempted to raise his tower of 
Babel. 

Professor Fedotov thinks the Catholic Church “strangled” modernism 
(p. xi). On March 18-31, 1927, the Orthodox Russian synod of Karlovtsy 
condemned the modernism of the Russian Theological Institute of Paris 
(Tserkovunye Viedomosti, 1927, Nos. 1-2). The difference between Pascendi 
and that condemnation seems to be that there is no authority in the Orthodox 
Church that can effectively distinguish what is revealed by God from what is 
invented by man. There seems to be only ecclesiastical politics. 

How far Professor Fedotov has left traditional orthodoxy is not easy to 
determine. He has a disturbing way of opposing to one another the books of 
Sacred Scripture: ““The common sense of the ‘Wisdom’ [the Wisdom-books 
of the Old Testament] was too low, and the absoluteness of the Gospel too 
high for him. . . . The Psalms and the Prophets, especially Isaiah, were at 
his level” (p. 260). 

“The source of Hilarion’s theological ideas is not so much Pauline as 
Johannine. . . . His concept of salvation, expressed in the simple words, ‘by 
baptism and good works’ is as anti-Pauline as possible” (p. 87). 

One wonders to what extent he believes that Scripture is the word of God. 
The seven oecumenical councils were the rule of faith in Orthodoxy. His 
remarks on Cyril of Alexandria and Leo the Great, on Chalcedon and 
Ephesus are bewildering to a traditional theologian: “The whole religious 
development of the Christian West and East, in their divergent ways, was 
perhaps determined by the primordial opposition: Leo and Cyril” (p. 28). 
He attributes a great deal of the cult of the Mother of God, in ancient Russia, 
to a pagan origin: 

Perhaps they [i.e., the eastern Slavic tribes] never had the time to evolve fully 
their primary religious intuition of the Divine Motherhood with the completed form 
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of myth and cult. This mythological and cultural process might have taken place 
under the Christian guise, fertilized and sublimated by the Christian image of 
Holy Womanhood. One thing is almost certain: Greek orthodox: Christianity alone 
is not sufficient to account for the deep and rich forms of the Divine Womanhood 
cults which took place on Russian soil (p. 362). 

During the period analyzed, the Russian Church accepted without question 
the seven oecumenical councils, the eight local councils, the canons of the. Holy 
Fathers and the Word of God. One gathers that this reverence for authority, 
absolute until the eighteenth century in the Orthodox Church, maintained 
today, it seems, by the Catholic Church alone, is conspicuously absent from 
this book. We find, instead, sharply drawn distinctions between the Phobos 
religion and the Agape religion (although both may be found in the ordinary 
Act of Contrition), between “the mystical Eros in the Platonic-Augustinian 
sense” and “the love for Christ as God-man or Jesus” (p. 207), between 
“kenoticism” and “asceticism.” What all this has in common with, say, the 
catechism of Philaret in which every Russian child used to learn his religion, 
will have to be explained by some Orthodox divine. He will not find it easy. 

Western (Roman, German and Western-Slav) influences on early Russian 
Christianity have been amazingly overlooked, and I would not say that the 
matter is indifferent to Russian religious “feeling.” A chapter could usefully 
have been given to Sts. Cyril and Methodius. The most important manu- 
scripts for this question were written in Russia or brought thither during the 
period under study. The oldest manuscript (twelfth century) of the Life 
of St. Methodius, the famous Legenda pannonica, is found in a Russian 
sbornik, but it might have brought us closer to Rome than Professor Fedotov 
would have cared to admit. The glagolitic Missal of Kiev is a translation of 
a sacramentarium Gregorianum, made by the Apostles of the Slavs when in 
Rome (C. Mohlberg, I] Messale glagolitico di Kiev ed il suo prototipo ro- 
mano del sec. VI-VII [Roma, 1928]). The first Nomocanon brought into 
Russia seems to have contained a scholion rejecting the twenty-eighth canon 
of Chalcedon, establishing the primacy of Rome. For the considerable bib- 
liography on this subject see A. Herman, De fontibus iuris ecclesiastici Rus- 
sorum (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1936), pp. 7-9. A study of the texts 
of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, published by Lavrov in 1899 and again in 
1930, would have cast a not inconsiderable light on some aspects of Russian 
religious thought in that period. 

Byzantium admitted liturgical languages other than Greek only under 
political pressure. Thus, when the Emperor Basil conquered Bulgaria, Greek 
bishops were sent to that country, and Bulgarian literature dwindled away 
until Bulgaria recovered political independence. The origin of Russian 
ecclesiastical literature is not yet completely established. A sensational con- 
troversy broke out in 1930 between N. Nikolskij (Povest’ vremennykh let 
‘kak istochnik dlya istorii nachal’nago perioda russkoy pis’mennosti i kultury 
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[Leningrad, 1930]), who claimed that Kievan Russia was originally evan- 
gelized by refugees from Moravia, and V. Istrin (Moravskaya istorya slavyan 
i istoriya Polyano-Rusi, kak predpolagaemye istochniki nachal’noy russkoy 
letopisi. Byzantinoslavica, 1931 and 1932, pp. 308-332 and 36-57) who tried 
to refute him. We reported the discussion in Orientalia Christiana, XXXII, 
(1933) 180-214. 

On the conversion of Russia and the baptism of St. Vladimir, Mr. Fedotov 
seems satisfied with the account of the Chronicle which he calls legendary. 
This account exists in independent manuscripts. In 1882, there was quite a 
controversy over it, Golubinsky claiming it was a “pure invention,” and 
Barsov a “popular legend.” In 1847, Belyayev had already submitted that 
it had been writen by a Greek; Golubinsky attributed it to a “Greek of the 
twelfth century.” Professor Fedotov could usefully have consulted Nicolas 
de Baumgarten: Olaf Tryggwison, roi de Norweége (Orientalia Christiana, 
XXIV [1931]), and especially Saint Vladimir et la conversion de la Russie 
(ibid., XXVII [1932]). It might have been considerate to include in the 
bibliography a representation of Ukrainian scholarship, say Stanislas Toma- 
shivsky (Analecta Ogginis S. Basilii Magni, 1V [1932], pp. 1-160). St. 
Vladimir received Papal ambassadors on several occasions. St. Bruno of 
Querfurt, in his letter to Henry II (first published by Hilferding, 1856, 
republished later several times) describes how he alternated with Vladimir 
nobile carmen: Petre, amas me? Pasce oves meas (See also V. G. Ljasko- 
ronsky: K voprosu o mestopolozhenii v predelakh Yuzhnoy Rossi rayona v 
kotorom propovedyval episkop Brunon vw nachale XI veka, Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosvesccheniya, 1916, 8). Taking this into consideration, 
one feels that a far more accurate picture of Russian primitive Christianity 
was achieved by Vladimir Soloviev in L’Idée Russe (Paris, 1888) and in 
Saint Vladimir et Etat Chrétien (Paris: L’Univers, Aug. 5, 18; Sept. 2, 
1888). Ina series of studies, which Professor Fedotov does not seem to have 
known, Professor S$. Sobolevsky published a series of spiritual documents from 
the Latin West translated into Russian (Izvestiya otdeleniya russkago 
yazyka i slovesnosti of the Académy of Sciences; and Skornik otdelenya 
russkago yazyka i slovesnosti between 1901 and 1910). I would not give 
too much importance to those documents. They should not be left out of the 
general picture. 

Professor Fedotov believes that all but two of the Kievan metropolitans 
of the pre-Mongolian period were Greek. He strongly insists on that point. 
It may be interesting to hear what Baumgarten has to say on this: 

The chronicle of Gustyn ... is a XVIIth century compilation. It is the most 
pernicious of all the chronicles. Most of its numberless errors are due to the compiler 
himself. Incapable of harmonizing his documents, he tried to complete and arrange 


things to his taste. The extreme desire to be precise on everything drove him often 
to conclusions where he contradicts bluntly what he had affirmed a little before. 
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To him so many metropolitans owe their Greek naturalization. When he found the 
name of a metropolitan whose origin he ignored, anxious to be precise about every- 
thing, he made him a Greek (“Chronologie ecclésiastique des terres russes,” Orientalia 
Christiana, XVII [1930] p. 22). 

Baumgarten, in obvious reaction against the general trend, acknowledged 
as Greek only seven of the twenty pre-Mongolian metropolitans (Jbid, p. 
161). This is carrying a protest perhaps too far. A safe compromise might 
perhaps be to accept as Greek those who came from Constantinople, as proba- 
bly Russian those who were nominated to this office in Russia and were sent 
later to Constantinople for approval. 

It is difficult to admit, with Professor Fedotov, that Kerullarios’ schism 
immediately carried Russia. When Prince Izyaslavy was driven from Kiev 
by his brother Svyatoslav, he sent to Rome his son Yaropolk who placed 
Russia under the protection of St. Peter (1075) (See Pope Gregory VII’s 
letter in Migne, Patr. Lat. cxlviii, col. 423-426). A famous document of 
Prince Izyaslav’s family is the prayer book of his wife, the Polish princess 
Gertrude: the codex Gertrudianus (cf. H. V. Sauerland and A. Haseloff, 
Der Psalter Erzbischof Egberts von Trier [Codex Gertrudianus in Cividale|, 
Trier, 1901.—S. N. Severianov, Codex Gertrudianus in Sbornik otdeleniya 
russkago yazyka i slovesnosti, XCIX [1923]). When Izyaslav and Yaropolk 
returned to Russia, with the Pope’s aid, they built a church dedicated to St. 
Peter at the locality where the Russians had been baptized in 989. When 
Yaropolk was murdered in 1086, his body was buried in this church. The 
name was subsequently changed to that of St. Dimitri, but we read in the 
chronicle (Lavrentievskaya) under 1128: “That year, the monks of the 
Crypts took the church of Dimitri, and placed it under the dedication of St. 
Peter, committing thereby a great sin and injustice.” ‘The two Prologs of the 
thirteenth century, discovered by Lavrovskij (Opisanie 7 rukopisey St. P. 
publichnoy biblioteki. Tchtenia v imperatorskom obshchestve istorii i drev- 
nostey rossiskikh, April, 1848) still mention a church of St. Peter at the spot 
of Russia’s baptism. We realize the interest of the Crypts in this church 
when we remember that in the war between Izyaslav and Swyatopolk, St. 
Theodosius sided with Izyaslav. 

Professor Fedotov briefly refers to the marriages of Rurikides into Western 
families. He could have found an exhaustive documentation on this in N. de 
Baumgarten, “Généalogies et mariages occidentaux des Rurikides russes du 
X au XIII siécles,” Orient. Christiana, 1X (1927). 

Much further data could be adduced, and an imposing bibliography could 
be transcribed, to prove how closely pre-Mongolian Russian was related to 
Western Christendom. What we have said so far should be enough to 
establish that Professor Fedotov overlooked almost entirely this aspect of the 
question. It was easier for him to bring Russian paganism and Byzantine 
Christianity into some sort of synthesis, and to ignore the Christian West. 
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One of the fundamental questions of Russian history as Vladimir Soloviev 
sensed it, is how and why Russia broke away from Western Christendom, 
and why Russia found the West again only after Christian unity had been 
broken through the Protestant reformation and the subsequent rationalist 
upsurge. Many, who love Russia, consider that this was Russia’s tragedy. 

Professor Fedotov does not see things that way. This does not keep us from 
deeply admiring his talent, his erudition, the brilliance of his mind—still held 
in shackles, we believe, by something that he has not faced as yet: what is it 
that keeps Orthodoxy and Catholicity apart? 


Montreal. JosepH Lepit. 


Wue_re Is TrutH? By Elizabeth T. Britt. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1947. Pp. xiv, 322. $3.00. 

Mother Britt, R.S.C.J., tells us very simply in the Foreword to her book 
that she aimed to write down “a compilation of simple lessons in Catholic 
Doctrine given to many earnest seekers after Truth.” In general, Where Js 
Truth? may be considered more than a compilation of simple lessons in 
doctrine. While it falls far short in comprehensiveness of such works as John 
G. Brunini’s exhaustive Whereon To Stand, it nevertheless sets forth certain 
salient phases of Christian truth with marvelous clarity and precision, drawing 
freely on innumerable other authors for quotable material in context. Mother 
Britt’s erudition appears to be first-rate: she is as much at home with the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church as she is with such modern authors as 
Msgr. Fulton’ J. Sheen and Dom Anscar Vonier. Perhaps at: times she 
quotes from other authors at too great length. However, she does seize with 
apt skill upon just the right passage in almost every case. 

Starting with a consideration of the three grades of life, Mother Britt 
briefly establishes that man, a contingent being, has spiritual faculties. She 
reasons to the existence of an intelligent, self-existing Being (God), using 
the customary proofs. This, I think, is the poorest chapter in the book. 
Mother Britt attempts to cover too much ground in one short chapter, and 
in the process she overly syncopates her argumentation, uses technical terms 
without due explanation, and very probably discourages many readers from 
proceeding further. On the other hand, her theological excursions are not only 
precise and luminous, but also make good reading. 

Human life, she finds, must have for its purpose final and full realization 
in perfect happiness, that is, in the enjoyment of Infinite Goodness and Infinite 
Truth. But human knowledge of this purpose and this goal can be adequately 
achieved only via Divine revelation. Hence, the four Gospels are examined 
as sources of knowledge, and their authenticity and credibility are established. 
Christ emerges from this study as a real, historical person, and as the revealer 
of religious teachings which have been perpetuated by the Church. 
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This leads to a further consideration of the nature of God as known by 
natural reason (Chapter V) and as known by faith (Chapter VI). The 
author’s treatment of the Blessed Trinity in the latter chapter is the finest 
brief exposition in English known to this reviewer. Its precision, succinctness 
and luminosity seem to bespeak on the part of the author some of that delecta- 
tion which is the consummation of understanding. 

Perhaps too much space is given to considerations of angelic life (Chapter 
VII) ; however, the treatment is utterly clear and cogent. The creation and 
fall of man (Chapter VIII) is naturally followed by a chapter (IX) on the 
Messias, and that in turn by one (Chapter X) on the crucifixion, death and 
resurrection of Our Lord. In the same chapter, Mother Britt vigorously 
applies the light of Christian teaching to the problem of evil. 

Christ, Divine Truth Incarnate, perpetuates Himself through His Church, 
which Mother Britt calls “the historical expression of Christ Himself” (p. 
171), and Chapter XI forcibly describes the foundation of the Church. In 
the following chapter the marks of the Church are examined, in contrast to 
the pretensions of the Protestant sects. In Chapter XIII the origins and 
history of the Protestant Revolt are briefly and devastatingly transcribed. 

Two final chapters, on the Sacraments and prayer and on the Command- 
ments of God and of the Church, outline the manner in which divine life 
(the life of grace) is fostered and guarded amongst the faithful. The book 
is rounded out by a final consideration of God as the goal and meaning of 


human life. A glossary of terms, a selected bibliography and an index lend 


further usefulness to the book. 
New York, N. Y. Vincent W. HARTNETT. 


PARDON AND PEAcE. By Alfred Wilson, C.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1947. Pp. 257. $2.50. 

With people like the Reverend Mr. Bonnell and Rabbi Liebmann, among 
others, expressing themselves on the psychiatric possibilities of the Sacrament 
of Penance, it is good to have a Catholic treatise discussing not only that 
limited aspect of the topic, but the more sublime, sacramental phases. Father 
Wilson’s book is intended as such an account and it takes up the subject with 
vacuum-cleaning thoroughness, reducing technical terms to ordinary, even 
colloquial language. Right there, as a matter of fact, I have a quarrel with 
the book. It may be the congenital incapacity we Americans have to appreciate 
British slang, but I feel that expressions like “liverish, wet-blankety types,” 
“pi-pi penitents,” “our bestest-best,” “scrapism,” “safe-siders” and “safism,” 
detract considerably from the work. Even Mr. Lunn has not succeeded in 
making me feel comfortable about “Fif” as a description of a spiritual state. 
The attempt to translate the timeless message into a timely medium is neces- 
sary, laudable—and hazardous. It may result in simple bad taste or an 
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elephantine coyness, either of them unworthy of the subject. The comparison 
which portrays God as ‘“‘the Divine Mechanic,” saying of the soul, “Leave 
the car to Me. I’ll give it a look-over,” is a case in point. 

Throughout the book unfortunate angles of emphasis and misleading con- 
texts may well confuse the lay reader. Thus the author insists that many 
Catholics “seem to think that they have no hope of recovering the Divine 
Friendship until they have been through all the formalities of Confession . . .” 
and concludes, ‘In that case, God is more difficult to propitiate now than He 
was before the Incarnation” (p. 17). The later compensatory citation of 
Canon 901 to the effect that “all who have committed mortal sins after 
Baptism are bound to confess them” (p. 31) does not offset the false impres- 
sion which the former statement may cause. There are many instances, scat- 
tered through the book, in which a lack of clarity or failure to make necessary 
distinctions could easily bewilder God’s little ones for whom the work is 
presumably written. 

Most commendable is Chapter VIII, “Sidelights on Self” (pp. 95 ff.), a 
searching self-scrutiny which anyone could read with profit. Likewise notable 
is the explanation of the part which “feelings” have in true devotion (pp. 
162 ff.) and the comment on the typical vagueness of penitents (pp. 223 ff.). 
The author is revealed as an experienced and priestly man, zealous and under- 
standing. But his book would have profited greatly from a refining revision, 
careful rewording of involved points and ruthless excision of phrases hardly 
consonant with the high dignity of his topic. 

Weston College, Mass. WituaM A. DonacuHy. 


THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED 
StTaTEs. By Fergus MacDonald, C.P. (Monograph Series XXII.) New 
York: United States Catholic Historical Society, 1946. Pp. xii, 220. 
From the title of the present work, one would judge it to be a study, 

inter alia, of the Know-Nothings, the Knights of Labor, and the Ku Klux 

Klan. Certainly those organizations were among the most important secret 

societies with which the Church in this country had to deal. Yet the Klan 

is not mentioned, and the Know-Nothings and the Knights are very sum- 
marily despatched. Obviously, then, the title is too broad for the work. 
The main concern of the author is to record the reactions of the American 

hierarchy of the nineteenth century to the question of Catholic membership 
in certain secret societies, notably the ostensibly Catholic Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and nonsectarian organizations such as the Odd Fellows. In that 
rather restricted field, the author has accomplished a work admirable in many 
respects. He has hunted down much of his material in archival source’, and 
he has reproduced his findings in great detail—indeed, if anything, in too 
great detail. There is little reason to fear that future discoveries will sub- 
stantially alter the author’s reconstruction of events. 
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There are, of course, points about which the captious might carp. The 
text refers to several volumes, for example, Zwierlein’s biography of McQuaid 
and Will’s of Gibbons, which will be sought in vain in the bibliography. 
Purists might find the author’s use of commas frequently interesting. The 
reader’s patience may be tested by irritating tautologies. We read, for ex- 
ample, on page 144: 


Cardinal Simeoni wrote asking that Gibbons convoke a meeting of all the 
archbishops of the United States “to consider the condition of those societies whose 
good standing may have been called in question.” This was announced by Gibbons 
in a letter to ail the metropolitans setting October 28 for the meeting, to be held at 
the archiepiscopal residence in Baltimore. On September 25 Gibbons recorded in 
his diary that he had written to Cardinal Simeoni announcing that he had called a 
meeting of the archbishops for October 28 to consider the standing of some societies 
about which suspicion had been raised. 


The very mass of painstaking detail tends to obscure the main outlines of 


the story. 
Yet when all criticisms of the work have been made, it still remains a 


notable contribution in its field. 
New York, N. Y. Francis X. CURRAN. 


Tue Sikus: A Study in Comparative Religion. By John Clark Archer. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 353. $3.75. 

The author of this work, who is Hoover professor of comparative religion 
at Yale, has written a reliable compendium on the history and theology of 
the Sikhs. The founding of Sikhism as well as the whole maze of relation- 
ship which existed and exists between this sect and the other historic religions 
of India, has been well described. Dr. Archer’s scholarship rests on an ex- 
cellent linguistic foundation, witness his attractive translation of Guru Nanak 
Nirankari’s Japuji. Special stress has been placed on the anticaste character 
of Sikhism and, in theologicis, on its irenic and syncretic tendencies. In the 
final chapter Professor Archer expresses obliquely his own theological vistas 
which the Catholic can only share in parts though we will readily admit 
that original revelation and the direction of the drives inherent in the anima 
naturaliter christiana (not to mention reason, which is common to mankind) 
have cooperated in fostering the existence of truth extra muros. Father O. 
Karrer’s Religions of Mankind would make good supplementary reading for 
this chapter. 

There is one long paragraph whose wording surprises the historian. In 
spite of Professor Archer’s impressive scholarship the mentioning of ‘Padre 
Rodolph” on p. 165—in quotation marks and without qualification—is rather 
irritating. The reader stands undoubtedly under the impression that the priest 
mentioned in the Akbar-namah is an unidentifiable personage. We thought 
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that P. Rudolph Acquaviva, S.J., who tried to convert Akbar the Great, 
would be well known to every student of Indian history. 

The index, otherwise well compiled, features “Padre Rodolph”’ in the same 
way. There is also a helpful glossary and a score of plates in this well- 


manufactured volume. 
Chestnut Hill College. E. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


Society, CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. Their Structure and Dynamics. A 

System of General Sociology. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv, 742. $5.00. 

Using Dr. Sorokin’s own terminology, one could say that his new work 
integrates into a supersystem the “cultural systems” represented by his earlier 
works, Social Mobility, Contemporary Sociological Theories, Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics, Sociocultural Causality, and many others. The new super- 
system, as indicated by the subtitle, is a comprehensive treatise on general 
sociology. Naturally, in the process of integration, many loopholes have ap- 
peared and have been filled out by new ideas; among them are studies 
of the personality aspect of the superorganic (sociocultural) universe, of the 
factors of solidarity and antagonism, and of the processes through which social 
groups originate, become organized, maintain their identity and continuity, 
acquire, exchange and lose their vehicles, that is, the material things and 
behavior patterns in which their values are embodied. 

P. A. Sorokin considers that “meaningful human interaction” is the generic 
social phenomenon, the very topic of general sociology. In this phenomenon, 
he distinguishes three interrelated components—the social, the cultural and 
the personal. 

The structure of the social universe is first studied on the level of the basic 
types of interaction, solidary and antagonistic, unorganized and organized. 
Totalities of interacting individuals form social groups, and these groups are 
organized if their central sets of meanings and values assume the form of 
effective law-norms. This proposition is tenable only if the term “law” is used 
in a much broader meaning than is usual; following his Russian master 
Petrazhitsky, Sorokin defines the law-norm as one which ascribes certain 
rights to one party and corresponding duties to another party; enforcement by 
politically organized society is explicitly declared irrelevant. This makes the 
legal order almost coincident with the social order. 

The second, or cultural, component of the superorganic universe is said to 
consist of meanings, values, norms, and their interactions, as they are ob- 
jectified in the empiric world. The totality of the culture of a person or a 
group is demonstrated to consist of ideological, behavioral and material ele- 
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ments. The social, cultural and personal structures of the superorganic uni- 
verse are shown to be interdependent systems. ‘This is conducive to the 
analysis of “the sociocultural structure of personality.” At this place, the 
thesis is proclaimed that the individual has not one, but many different 
“social egos,” just as many as there are social groups and strata with which 
he is connected; wisely, “the transcendental soul” is left without discussion. 

This terminates the study of social structure. What follows is the study 
of dynamics, first of social, then of cultural processes. The former includes 
a penetrating analysis of recurrent processes in group life, cited above as one 
of the main additions of this work to views expressed by Sorokin in previous 
volumes, whereas in the latter the reader will recognize a condensed restate- 
ment of the basic propositions of his Social and Cultural Dynamics. New, 
however, is the last chapter, entitled ‘Dynamics of Personality.” The “great 
cycle” (human life) and other minor cycles within it and then the formation, 
transformation and mutation of “egos” is submitted to a very short but 
illuminating discussion showing the reflection of social and cultural phenomena 
in man’s conduct and ideology. 

Throughout the monumental volume (723 pages of text printed in two 
columns) Dr. Sorokin displays his well-known qualities: the ability con- 
sistently to develop a general idea up to remote consequences; the command 
of everything relevant which has ever been written on his subject; and out- 
standing strength in criticism allowing him to push aside almost every theory 
or interpretation at variance with his. However, no work is perfect. Time and 
again, in Dr. Sorokin’s work classifications seem to be overelaborated. In 
many cases, critical remarks are addressed primarily against theories which 
today hardly play any role, while recent works are often dismissed in foot- 
notes without telling argumentation. In the chapter on the causation of war, 
an interpretation offered by the author in his Dynamics is rather mechanically 
combined with another offered in later works. 

The most important point is, perhaps, this. In the work, the reader misses 
the reduction of the complex social and cultural phenomena to one or a few 
“moving springs”; this is connected with the fact that the question “what 
for” is never posed—Dr. Sorokin probably dismisses it as unscientific. But 
men, the real men forming social groups, interacting, creating, transmitting 
and modifying culture, do that to meet their needs. The contemplation of 
this aspect of sociocultural life gives rise to the functional approach centering 
around the problem: what social groups really do. The integration of the 
functions of the various social groups into the total social process is probably 
the very key to the understanding of the innumerable facts to be covered by 
general sociology. Instead, Sorokin integrates the sociocultural facts on the 
level of meanings and values, perhaps indulging somewhat in platonicism. 

Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that this is an outstanding contribution to 
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general sociology, full acquaintance with which is from now on a “must” 


for every sociologist. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


ScaRLET LETTER MEN. By John P. Redding, $.T.D. Boston: Emmanuel 

College Press, 1947. Pp. x, 136. $2.50. 

This book underlines the inconsistency of those Americans who reprehend 
the racial superiority and inhumanity of totalitarian states, yet fall into the 
identical faults themselves. Thus the Nazi superman is derided and his 
persecution of minorities decried while an equal pride leads these very critics 
to advocate sterilization for the “‘socially inadequate” and euthanasia for the 
physically unfit. 

As a cure for such befuddled attitudes the author gives timely reassertion 
to fundamental truths. The dignity of the human individual with his eternal 
destiny, the proper function of the State as serving this individual and the 
Church’s supreme right to insist on principles and ends in human life which 
alone can control the power technology gives us are eloquently heralded and 
effectively vindicated. 

Fordham University. Epwarp J. McNALtty. 


Announcing the Third Edition of 


AN ELEMENTARY 
HANDBOOK OF LOGIC 


John J. Toohey, S.J.. Georgetown University 


An extensive revision of a text which in various editions and over a 
period of thirty years has been widely used and thoroughly tested in 
college classrooms. In this new edition, a special effort has been 
made to present the doctrine with clearness and simplicity. The defi- 
nitions have been sharpened; the explanations have been made as 
non-technical as possible. Several chapters and sections of the last 
edition have been omitted, as having little bearing on the exposition 
of the essentials of logic. The matter has been re-arranged and con- 
siderable additions have been made to the text. The Handbook is for 
the beginner in Logic. The third edition reflects the mature judgment 
and long teaching experience of a distinguished scholar and special- 
ist in this subject. March publication. 202 pages, $2.00. 


For further information, or examination copy, write to 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc 


Crofts Division: 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 





